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Dear Bob: 

| am a new reader of PS Magazine and 
thoroughly enjoy your articles. 

I’ve been reloading hunting cartridges 
for about fifteen years and have built sev- 
eral rifles from components, and carved 
several stocks. With the price of guided 
hunts now costing more than my 1970 
annual income | have decided to look 
into varmint shooting. 

| currently have a Ruger #1 in 6mm 
Varmint and a Ruger 77 (rebarreled) in 
.257 Roberts. But, | don’t need much of 
an excuse to consider another rifle. | 
want a full blown varmint rifle. My consid- 
erations to date are, .250 Improved, .257 
Roberts or the .257 Improved. Now the 
conundrum, when | checked Mr. Ackley’s 
book | selected the same bullet weight 
and the same powder for each cartridge. 
This date appears on page(s) 335, 336 
and 337, and shows the following. All 
using the 100g bullet, .250 Improved, 
43g 4350 @ 3276 FPS, .257 Roberts, 46g 
4350 @ 3050 FPS, and the .257 
Improved, 50g 4350 @ 3257 FPS. 

| do not comprehend the data pub- 
lished using the identical components, of 
course the powder weights differ. The 
43g showing 3276 FPS in the .250 
Improved, add an additional 7g of pow- 
der to the .257 Improved and the FPS 
drops to 3257. If my ciphering is correct, 
the powder was increased 14% and the 
FPS dropped by .703%. When you com- 
pare the .250 Improved with the .257 
Roberts, it appears that a 7.93% 
increase in powder, results in a 6.52% 
reduction in velocity. Of course we don’t 
know the other variables that could have 
influenced Mr. Ackley’s data, but | fail to 
understand how an increase in powder 
can result in a decrease in velocity within 
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similar cases. 

I’m not concerned with a few 100 FPS 
either way. What I’m striving for is the .25 
cartridge that has the potential for the 
best accuracy out to 300-350 yards. | 
plan to build this rifle on the Sako A11: 
action, 28" stainless barrel and a com- 
posite stock. 

Your comments regarding the car- 
tridge(s), Sako action and trigger will be 
appreciated. I’ve not had any experience 
with the Sako action, having used 
Mauser and Ruger for previous projects. 

Thank you for your time and considera- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Terry L. Donaldson 
3253 Old Hickory Trail 
DeWitt, Michigan 48820 


Terry, 

Always good to hear from the many 
new readers of Precision Shooting 
Magazine, and particularly from those 
shooters just entering the true accuracy 
scene through varminting. Before | got 
involved in more serious varmint shooting 
and benchrest target shooting, | thought 
my big game rifles were pretty accurate 
when | had them shooting around one 
inch groups. | even enjoyed using them 
for my sporadic, unplanned varminting, 
almost always done in conjunction with 
some big game hunting. Then one day | 
attended a benchrest match and found 
just how little | really knew about shoot- 
ing and accuracy... 

While big-time varminting is done 
today with many different calibers, the 
most successful are those that allow the 
best accuracy at varmint ranges. Since 
accuracy can be a direct result of 


reduced recoil, the common calibers are 
those from .17 up through about .26. The 
.270 is used a lot, but it has too much 
recoil and blast to be really good, at least 
in standard rifle weights. Thus, your idea 
of using a .25 caliber is good and your 
choices of the .250 Ackley, .257 Roberts 
or the .257 Ackley covers the best of the 
.25s. Smaller cases do not provide 
enough range and larger ones become 
finicky to load and begin to burn barrels 
rapidly. 

Your research of cartridges and loads 
in the P.O. Ackley handbooks points out 
why you must be careful about taking the 
printed word as exact and/or final. 
Perhaps the greatest shortcoming of his 
great books is the fact that he omitted 
the barrel lengths in reporting his loads. 
Also, those loads were frequently sent to 
him by various sources without being 
checked. In some of the more unreal 
reports, he simply could not believe them 
and did go to all the trouble and expense 
of setting up a rifle for further testing, and 
sure enough, the reported loads fre- 
quently blew out primers and ruptured 
cases long before the reported velocities 
could be reached. Take all reports with a 
grain of salt, and be sure to reduce them 
considerably before attempting to use 
them in your rifle. 

Terry, you ask about the reports that 
show more powder without giving more 
velocity in similar cases. First, the term 
“similar” has to be defined. To do this we 
have to find the capacity of each case in 
question. The shape of the cases makes 
very little difference, but the volume 
does. One of the most basic knowns in 
cartridge work is that when case size 
(volume) goes up, more powder is 
required to give the same velocity. Only 
when the volume stays the same will you 
get increased velocity with increased 
amounts of powder. 

Below is a chart of the water volume, 
full to overflow, for several of the .25 cal- 
iber cartridges you will need to know 
about for comparisons. These are aver- 
age volumes, since all cases vary a little, 
with Remington cases always being 
smaller than Winchester and fired cases 
differ in volume from unfired cases: 


1. .250-3000 46 grs. 
2. .250 Ackley Improved 52 grs. 
3. .257 Roberts 54 grs. 
4. .257 Ackley Improved 59 grs. 
5. .25-06 66 grs. 
6. .257 Weatherby 84 grs. 
Continued on next page 
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Continued 


Terry, you asked why the same veloci 
obtained with the same bullet weights 
required 7 grs. more of the same powder 
in the .257 Ackley than in the .250 
Ackley. You will note from the above 
chart that the volume of the .257 Ackley 
is 7 grs. larger than that of the .250 
Ackley. Since the case is larger, more 
powder is required to create the same 
amount of pressure in the larger area. 
This knowledge is of value to you when 
you consider cartridge efficiency, or the 
velocity created by a cartridge in feet per 
second (fps) per grain of powder. For 
example, the .250 Ackley you mentioned 
will give 76.2 fps per grain of powder, 
while the larger .257 Ackley gives only 
65.1 fps per grain of powder. This is of 
interest when you get into barrel life and 
load development. The more powder fun- 
neled down the same diameter barrel 
with the same weight of bullet, the more 
damage in the form of barrel burn you 
will have. And it is known that larger vol- 
ume cases are more difficult to develop 
loads for. In certain very large cases it is 
common to find only one certain load will 
function with good results. Vary any load- 
ing component and the load does not 
shoot accurately or with the desired 
velocity, or both. 

To go on with the efficiency compari- 
son, below is a chart showing the fps per 
grain of powder in the cartridges listed 
above. The bullet weight is 100 grs. and 
the powder is IMR4350. The loads used 
give maximum listed velocities in the 
.250-3000 and .257. Others are com- 
pared by similar velocities taken from the 
Hodgdon loading manual or my chrono- 
graph 


cartridge | know of, and of course the 
rifles will accept factory ammunition and 
are not wildcats. The gain in the .257 is 
almost as good, and the case is larger 
which means you can add more powder 
for even more velocity. This will improve 
trajectory for longer range in varminting. 
While the .25-06 is still reasonably good, 
it is at the point where loads are not easi- 
ly found and barrel burn starts showing 
up more rapidly. By the time you get to 
the big booming magnum. .257 
Weatherby, you have lost all form of effi- 
ciency and barrel life will be very short, 
not to mention the load development 
problems. 

For your projected use | would recom- 
mend the .257 Ackley Improved as the 
first choice. It gives around 100 fps more 
velocity than the .250 Ackley Improved 
and keeps the velocity up there with the 
.25-06. 

As for the correct action for a rifle 
using the .257 Ackley, you will have to go 
to the regular long action, if you need a 
repeater. In a single-shot, you will load 
through the loading port and length does 
not matter, within reason. The .257 car- 
tridge measures about 2.9" overall, 
depending on the bullet and seating 
depth, etc. The short actions have maga- 
zine boxes measuring about 2.8" long. If 
you load the .257 short, the bullet base 
may be in the powder space of the case, 
reducing the powder volume. In view of 
this, you should not try to use the Sako 
All action for the .257. Go to the Sako A1. 
It is available in both single-shot and 
repeater models, but the single-shot is 
hard to find and somewhat expensive. 

If you really want to stay with the Sako 


EFFICIENCY CHART OF .25 CALIBER CARTRIDGES, .26" BARRELS 


CALIBER POWDER CHARGE VELOCITY EFFICIENCY 
al. .250-3000 38 grs. 2789 73.4 fps/gr. 
2: .250 Ackley 44 grs. 3183 73.3 fps/gr. 
3: .257 Roberts 44 grs. 2966 67.4 fps/gr. 
4. .257 Ackley 50 grs. 3257 65.1 fps/gr. 
5: .25-06 51 grs. 3254 63.8 fps/gr. 
6. .257 Weatherby 58 grs. 3241 55.9 fps/gr. 


From this chart you will readily see why 
the two Ackley cartridges are so highly 
thought of. In the case of the little .250, 
the Ackley version will give 400 fps more 
velocity with an efficiency loss of only 
1.1. This is the best improvement of any 


A11 action, you will find it just right for 
the .250 Ackley cartridge. 

The trigger on the recent Sakos has 
been reduced in quality, but for some 
models the Canjar light pull trigger is 
available. Sako makes a fairly good 
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match trigger, but they are hard to come 
by and rather pricey, to say the least. 

A common option would be to start 
with a Remington M700 barreled action 
in perhaps .25-06 caliber. Pull the barrel 
and have a benchrest grade stainless 
steel barrel fitted. The factory trigger is 
the best on the market, and will adjust 
down to around two pounds. All top-line 
custom triggers will fit the Remington. 

As for stocks for a varmint rifle they will 
depend on how you hunt varmints. If you 
walk much and carry the rifle, you would 
enjoy the McMillan Sako Varminter 
model, cut to fit your action. It is wider at 
the forearm than factory hunting stocks 
and will take a heavy barrel. It is some- 
what round on the bottom, so it does not 
rest well on bags. If you plan to do your 
shooting from a portable bench, you 
should use the flat forearm of the 
McMillan benchrest or Hunter Category 
benchrest stock. The benchrest is 3" 
wide and the Hunter is 2 1/4" wide. | 
would bolt the rifle together rather than 
gluing it, as this allows you to take it 
apart for adjustment and cleaning, etc. 
All McMillan stocks are available in mold- 
ed-in colors, so you don’t have to worry 
around about a $150 paint job that 
cracks and chips. 

Terry, my own pure varmint rifle started 
out as a .250 Ackley, but the match 
grade barrel wasn’t too good, so this 
year | installed a new benchrest grade 
and chambered it for the .22 BR. It 
shoots in .150" often, and is very 
dependable at .350". It is a Remington 
M700 repeater, short action, blocked to 
single-shot with removable ramp, 
McMillan Hunter Category 2 1/4" wide 
stock, bolted in, with Hart 2 oz. trigger 
set at about 8 oz. It has a B&L 6x24 
scope. | shoot it almost always from a 
table and rest with bags. 

Building up a varmint rifle can be a lot 
of fun...and heartache. As with any rifle, 
you make your decisions and hope they 
work out. About the cheapest set-up you 
can get is a factory model with a good 
high power scope, total of perhaps $600- 
$700. A good Remington Varminter with 
scope, etc., will run around $800-$900. A 
top of the line custom rifle, scope, etc., 
will be from around $1400 on up. 
Shooting sure isn’t getting any cheaper 
these days.... 

| hope this gives you some of the infor- 
mation you will be needing for your 
varminter project. 

Keep shooting. 

Bob Jourdan 

(Editor: neither the author nor the pub- 
lication make any representation of the 
safety of these loads in other firearms). 
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MERRILL MARTIN 


(Editor: Merrill Martin is a prolific correspondent, and we get a carbon copy of all his letters at our PS office. He 
does have his own “groupies”... and if | gave them their way... half the magazine would be Merrill’s writings. In 
the interests of appeasement, we are going to give them a certain number of Merrill’s recent letters here. 


Anything to keep the peace...) 


Dear Merrill; 

| am a relatively new subscriber to 
Precision Shooting and | realize that I’ve 
missed a ton of valuable information over 
the years. | have been particularly inter- 
ested in articles written by you, especially 
pressure lapping with lead bullets. Rather 
than ask you to detail what you have 
done, could you provide me with the 
issue dates of PS so | can order back 
issues? I’ve just read the September 
issue and have ordered some diamond 
paste in the micron ranges that you men- 
tioned. What was the near disaster using 
the coarse abrasive? 

My project is a Ruger No. 1V in 6mm 
Remington. Ruger installed a new barrel 
(free of charge) after | shot out the origi- 
nal in about 1500 rounds. My load is 46 
grains of WW 760 with a 75 gr. Sierra HP 
and CCI BR primers for a chronographed 
3410 FS. Accuracy was going south after 
very few rounds at the time. | saw what 
looked like dull streaks in the bottom of 
the grooves just ahead of the chamber. 
There was visual copper fouling near the 
muzzle. | examined the bore with a 
friend’s bore scope and saw the erosion 
ahead of the chamber. Ruger evidently 
didn’t disagree with my observations. 

My new barrel was just as accurate (a 
relative term for sure!) as the original one 
used to be. It would shoot about .75 
groups with an occasional .50 one. This 
was good enough for chuck hunting. 
Now it’s starting to foul rapidly again. It’s 
seen only about 500-600 rounds. I’m 
going to rebarrel this rifle but would like 
to see what pressure lapping will do for it 
first. Incidentally I’ve been using OMC 
Engine Tuner and Shooter’s Choice to 
clean the barrel. Both have butyl cello- 
solve in them and no ammonia that I’m 
aware of, so | don’t think that is a prob- 
lem. 

I’ve made up my mind that I’m going to 
buy a Hart barrel and chamber it for 6 
BR. | don’t expect it to “shoot in the 
ones” because it is a single shot. 
Consistent .50 groups, though, would 
make me happy. In one of your articles 
you said that you have been shooting No. 
1’s for about 10 years. Care to share any 
thoughts on accuracy improvements? 
I’ve full floated the barrel in conjunction 
with a set screw in the hanger tip against 
the barrel. | did this just like DeHass rec- 
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ommends in his book. Other than that, | 
have a Canjar trigger and a 2" Unertl 
Ultra Varmint. 

Before you say “Just buy a good bolt 
gun and be done with it!,” | should tell 
you that I’m one of those Schuetzen 
guys. | shoot a Stevens 417 Walnut Hill in 
competition. Rimfires in the wind at Dr. 
Palmisano’s is sure a lot of fun. I’m build- 
ing a Ruger #3 in 25-20 SS that is almost 
finished. | also have an engraved 
Shuttleworth 44 1/2 action just waiting to 
be barreled. So, while a bolt gun would 
be a lot better for chuck hunting, my alle- 
giance lies elsewhere. 

Thank you for your time. | would 
appreciate any comments on the above. 
I’m Supervisor of New Product 
Development for Norton Performance 
Plastics. We make products from various 
fluoropolymers like Teflon. If | can be of 
assistance to you with information or 
samples of any fluoropolymer, please let 
me know. 

Thank You, 
Bill Scavuzzo 


Dear Bill: 

See copy of page from Precision 
Shooting and how to order an Index of 
articles (also by author). That should list 
all my articles. 

The very coarse (45 micron) diamond 
abrasive left too many grooves to clean 


up with the finer grit; 15 micron, as a 
starter, did as well as the 220 grit Silicon 
Carbide, but easier to use on jacketed 
bullets. 

You noticed just how fast 1500 rounds 
of high intensity, high velocity rounds can 
erode a barrel! Some barrel steels are 
more resistant than others, but the barrel 
makers hate to work with them. Put 
another way, don’t fire 1000 rounds 
working up a load before going varmint 
shooting. Every shot is precious when 
going over 3000 FPS. Copper streaks are 
normal shooting copper bullets! Lumpy 
copper fouling isn’t! Ten strokes of JB 
Bore Cleaner on a tight patch will easily 
remove the copper coating which is usu- 
ally not a problem if the barrel is smooth. 
Just Shooters Choice without following 
up with RemClean and JB will not 
remove or keep the copper down. 

No lapping will be or should be needed 
on the Hart barrel, but proper cleaning is 
required — no ammonia products! 

| love single shot rifles! It took me years 
to get my bolt guns to shoot as good. 
Honest. 

Don’t reinvent the #1 Ruger. Everything 
is there; it just needs a little sorting out 
and adjusting. 

Beware of having the hanger tip touch 
the barrel if you want best accuracy. It’s 
where it is for a reason and that is to sup- 
port the fore end free of the barrel and 
pull the fore end back against the action. 
The fore end must be shimmed or expox- 
ied away from the hanger so that the 
angled screw can be tightened, leaving a 
1/16" gap between the fore end and the 
barrel and still pulling it back against the 
face of the action. This pulling against the 
action face is quite critical as the tighter it 
gets, the stiffer it makes the fore end, 
regardless of the hanger. In essence, you 
now have a full floating barrel and can 
attach a palm rest to the fore end without 
affecting the barrel. For bench shooting, 
a narrow layer of RTV silicon rubber 
between the tip of the fore end and the 
barrel, with release agent on the barrel 
and the assembly cured in the vertical 
position, will produce a neutral pressure 
bedding. 

It works really great on Rugers and 
eliminates vertical stringing. 

Read Dave Scott’s article on neck 
clearance and have your 6 BR cham- 
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bered so that your turned necks are a 
snug fit. Also, demand a short enough 
chamber so that you have to end trim 
your brass to get it in. A very neglected 
area. You can’t make your brass longer, 
only shorter! | made some cases from 
larger caliber brass and left the necks 
long on purpose to see just how much 
space | had between the end of the case 
and that “mean little shoulder.” 

Some of my “match’’ (?) chambers 
required up to .060", 1/16 of an inch 
longer cases before bumping the shoul- 
der. That’s a big gap for the bullet to 
jump — Food for thought. I’ve ended up 
fire forming any new long brass by head 
spacing on the end of the neck, and it 
works great and no backed out primers 
or pressure signs. Cases shorten a few 
thousandths and are perfect. Problem is 
to get long brass or short chambers. 

Since you’re in plastics, and lead bul- 
lets, some materials don’t mix too well. 
Cast bullets work best if a certain amount 
of controlled friction or back pressure 
can be obtained. Teflon is the worst on a 
scale of 1 to 10. Polyurethane is very 
good, but very expensive. To date, the 
friction material of choice has been Soft 
PVC sheet. We were using LDPE until we 
realized it was too slippery and could not 
stand the higher rifle pressures. 

Wads must be produced very precisely 
or accuracy will suffer. It would be great 
if they could be molded to shape — your 
business (I think). 

Have fun! 

Yours truly, 
Merrill D. Martin 


cc: Mr. David D. Brennan 
PRECISION SHOOTING 


Dear Merrill, 

Thanks so much for your great article 
on pressure lapping in the Sept P.S. 
Yours is always the first article | look for, 
with great disappointment when you 
have been too busy to write. | am cur- 
rently in the process of lapping five differ- 
ent guns and need some help. Your 
recent article helped much and | have 
just ordered the diamond paste in 15, 6 
and 3 micron, medium mix, all for cast 
bullet barrels. | was currently using Veral 
Smith’s silicone carbide lap, but with 
some problems. As | understand his use- 
age, water dropped ww bullets are used 
to lap the rough part, then smooth with 
air ww, then finish with soft lead lapped 
bullets. | tried this in a Ruger 1 45-70 with 
constrictions at the breech, barrel band 
and muzzle. It took two constrictions out, 
but would not work well at the muzzle; 
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leading never stopped. | miked the 
lapped bullet after rolling between steel 
making sure its overall size was not larg- 
er than the throat, but large enough to 
lap the barrel, an important step | believe 
Veral forgot in his instructions. Thanks for 
mentioning it in Sept P.S. | lapped that 
bbl according to Veral’s instructions and 
still his 300 gr gas checked bullet, LBT 
blue and soft blue, water dropped ww 
and air ww, poly wad and no poly wad, 
shot buffer filler and no filler, everything 
leaded. | figured | had little to loose by 
continuing to lap with soft lead so | did 
continue until the throat moved out too 
far to use. It still leaded at 1500 fps at 
that point. My guesses are that the sili- 
cone carbide did too much at the breech 
end and not enough at the muzzle end, 
and that | needed finer lapping com- 
pound to stop leading, the exact issue 
you mentioned in the Sept PS. | have an 
1886 Win 45-90 with the same problem, 
it still leads after lapping its rough bore, 
even at 1500 fps. 

| am starting over with another Ruger 1 
45-70 and plan to use the diamond paste 
you mention in the 15, 6, and 3 micron 
medium paste. This gun is stock for an 
excellent trigger job, 2 Ib. done myself on 
the original trigger (| would be happy to 
detail the technique if you are interested), 
muzzle crowned sharply, lightened ham- 
mer, heavy main spring, 12x Leupold and 
your bedding job as described in PS. The 
first one | lapped acted like it could shoot 
1/2 moa if it would ever stop lead, which 
it did not. | would certainly appreciate it if 
you could help me with the following 
questions: 

1. With the diamond paste, medium 
concentration, should | use water 
dropped ww bullets, air ww or soft lead 
to lap? Do they cut correspondingly 
smoother as with carbide? 

2. What is the purpose of the silicone 
chalk on the forearm bedding on the 
Ruger 1? 

3. | am using LBT blue and blue soft 
now, and it is a little quirky to get to run 
properly through my Star sizer. Would | 
be better off with Taurak at 1500 to 2000 
fps? 

4. | am shooting targets at 100, 200 
and 300 yds ( metal) in the same match. | 
am looking for a suitable scope and hav- 
ing problems finding one with target 
knobs and 70" of elevation. Ideally | 
would like the optics of a 12x Leopold, 
80" of target elevation and the size of a 
Beeman SS-2. Any ideas? 

5. Does stainless cut better if frozen? | 
have a S&W 629 .44 mag with chambers 
.003 larger than the bbl. Veral says lap 
that sob out .002 and it will shoot better. 


Since it does 6" at 50 yds now | have lit- 
tle to lose. But his silicone is so slow to 
increase bbl size even with water 
dropped ww bullets rolled between steel 
and lap. When | freeze the gun before 
lapping it leads less, but maybe that is all 
that is happening. 
Thanks for your help. Keep those arti- 
cles coming! 
Sincerely, 
Roger Clouser 


Dear Roger: 

I’ve been doing lots of writing; | answer 
all correspondence such as yours, but 
when it’s not published by P.S., | sort of 
lose interest in writing separate articles; 
I’ve got lots of other things to do. Veral 
and | approach the lapping from a slightly 
different angle. 

Hardness of lap shouldn’t control fin- 
ish; it only determines depth of grit 
embedding in lap. When available, | pre- 
fer hard gas check bullets with the grit 
firmly rolled into it; otherwise, | use what | 
have on hand. With the diamond paste, 
jacket bullets work even better, but it 
requires hard steel plates to embed the 
grit. 

Grit must be progressively finer to be 
meaningful — from roughing to finishing. 

Now, I’m going to make a statement 
that will raise hackles on many a back. 
Leading in a 45/70 is caused by too hard 
a bullet! Period! EVEN with a plastic or 
felt grease wad. Soft, lubricated lead bul- 
lets with proper wads will blow up the 
gun before leading!! Large, small, rough 
or smooth barrel! You better have a hard- 
ness tester (in BHN numbers) to control 
what you are doing. Keep your hardness 
in the 8 BHN region, plus wads, and no 
matter whose lube, no leading. This 
goes for 1873 originals to modern 
Rugers! 

Going to your questions — 

1. As above, smoother, only with finer 
grit! And, only after removing the tight 
areas with the coarse grit. 

2. The fore end on the Ruger must 
have about 1/16" clearance between the 
tip and the barrel when tightened up 
against the hanger and action. In this 
space is where the Silicon Rubber is 
used with release agent or saran wrap 
plastic on the barrel. Stand the gun verti- 
cal for 24 hours while the rubber cures, 
thus giving neutral tension between the 
barrel and fore end. Thus, no vertical fly- 
ers. 

3. Try using a lube heater for easier 
lubricating. The Taurak is now sold in 
sticks by NECO and also works well. 


Continued on next page 


MERRILL MARTIN 


Continued 


4. Leupold sells a Mark 4 scope (at a 
price) that will do all you want. 

5. Get some proper Silicon Carbide 
grit, beginning at 220 grit, which is used 
for roughing; anything finer takes forever 
and stretches out the throat too much. 
Remember, lap hardness is not the con- 
trolling factor. Jacket bullets will prove 
this to yourself. Forget freezing! 

Beware P-wads that are not accurately 
cut or the wrong fit; 1/16" is thick 
enough. 

I’ve been shooting 45/70 for 50 years 
and still learning. Yes, I’ve worked out my 
own system for lighting triggers on 
Ruger, but do not recommend altering 
the hammer or main spring; lock time is 
not the main problem. 

Between and after lapping, be sure to 
use JB bore paste on a patch around an 
undersize brush. Never let your brass 
brush touch the bore. Leading is easily 
removed by wrapping fine steel wool 
around the brass brush. My bore scope 
shows no damage, only a clean bore. 

Have fun! 

Yours truly, 
Merrill D. Martin 


cc: Mr. David D. Brennan 
PRECISION SHOOTING 


JLK BULLETS 


R#1, Box 310C 
Dover, AR 72837 
(501) 331-4194 


22CAL 
52 LD 


55 LD 
60 LD 
65 LD 
70 VLD 
75 VLD 
80 VLD 


12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 


65-68-70 


12.00 


168 VLD 
180 VLD 


16.00 
16.00 


ALL PRICES PLUS POSTAGE - 
QUANTITY DISCOUNT ON 
22 VLDS 


Dear Mr. Martin, 

| subscribe to P.S. | have been reading 
some of your articles and am highly inter- 
ested in your article in April issue. You 
are on the right track but need this little 
case spinner | am sending you. You have 
to spin it in a drill press at about 500 
RPM. Chuck must run perfectly true. 

Just let press run and hold case 
between thumbs and both front fingers 
and slip case on snugly, not too much 
pressure, and check run-out on primer 
end of case. If it runs perfectly true, you 
will be surprised when you shoot five like 
that at 100 yards. | make these spinners 
with an 8" smooth-cut file turning in my 
drill press. 

Your case will be slightly bell-muzzled; 
accordingly the case spinner has to be 
slightly tapered as you may see, thus 
making for a perfectly straight load, and 
that is what it takes. 

| have done very little target shooting, 
but a lot of chuck shooting and long dis- 
tances up to 700 yards. 

| had a 243 Rem. Varminter | took to 
Douglas and had it changed to a 22.250 
stainless steel barrel. | had the barrel 
duplicated and 24" and | used a 12X 
Leupold scope with 3 cross wires spaced 
6" apart at 100 yards, all were median. 

| used to do a lot of work on guns and 
scopes. Here is your surprise — | am 
past 90 years old; was 90 the 11th of 
November, 1992. Now, you can excuse 
my writing better. 

| hope you try these and write me what 
you think of it. The spinner is for 22 Cal. 
on one end and 243 and 6MM on the 
other. 

| have been a high class mechanic all 
my life. | have been retired 24 years. | 
had a neighbor that had a 22 Rem. target 
rifle and he came down to my shop one 
morning and told me his gun just was not 
shooting right, and | told him it probably 
was case trouble. | told him to go home 
and get a box of 20 and bring them down 
and let me test spin them. He did, and | 
got 8 perfectly straight ones. We went to 
the range and shot them. | told him to 
load all of them so | would be able to 
convince him. He had a 20X Lyman 
scope and rabbit ear bags at each end of 
gun. His reticle was 1/8 dot. His target 
was 1" white squares with a 1/4 dot in 
the center, thus — (drawing) 

| told him | would give him the ammo 
so he would not know which of it he was 
firing. | started giving him the straight 
ones and first shot placed on target as 
shown above. He sat there and fired all 8 
shots right through the same hole per- 
fectly. | had my 20 power spring scope 
on the target and could not see any dif- 


ference. | said now, fire the crooked 
ones. He fired them in two groups and 
they just fired a circle around where the 
first ones had hit, almost 3/4"..1 am going 
to have to quit. | am getting too nervous 
to write any more. Yours for better shoot- 
ing. 

Yours truly, 

Harry H. Harris 


P.S. |am a lover of Rem. guns in 6MM 
especially. 

| free float all the way back to the lug 
.005; then, | use Microbed out 4" from 
the lug, and they shoot. Let me hear from 
you as soon as you try this. | hope you 
can read and understand this all. 


Dear Harry: 

Thanks for the interesting case spinner. 
| sort of do a similar thing when | neck- 
turn, in that | push the case onto a spud 
in the lathe and back-turn the necks, 
watching the case head wobble or run 
out in the process. You’re right, the 
worse they wobble, the worse they 
shoot! Your letter was correct on all 
counts. 

| sure hope | reach 90 and can still 
shoot. Congratulations! 

Yours truly, 
Merrill D. Martin 


Dear Merrill, 

Thank you so much for your quick and 
helpful response to my recent letter on 
leading in my Ruger 45-70. As an update, 
lam a P.S. reader and trying to get a vir- 
gin Ruger No 1 45-70 to shoot 1/2 MOA 
with cast bullets. It is bedded as per your 
instructions in P.S., 2 lb trigger, 12 x 
Leupold and | am in the process of lap- 
ping the barrel. | bought the diamond lap 
in 15, 6 and 3 micron as per your article 
in P.S. If you could help me with the 
below questions | would be most great- 
ful. 

1. | asked Bonnanza-Forester to make 
me a bench rest seating die in 45-70 and 
they would not do it. Is it worth having 
someone with a lathe make one? | am 
concerned that perhaps | could be doing 
better on the seater. | am currently ream- 
ing inside which dramatically improved 
loaded runout from 4-.006 down to 1- 
.003 with RCBS standard seater. 

2. Can | cut any brand thermometer 
(lead) down to fit in a bullet mold? What 
recommendations do you have for me in 
trying to drill a mold as you have done. | 
have a drill press. Since | have started 
using a thermometer in the pot and have 
seen what | was missing before, | figure | 
am missing more consistancy in the mold 
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also. Do you still like the Lyman 201b 
pot? 

3. You previously recommended 
Osborn arch punches for cutting poly 
wads and now you recommend using a 
drill press. Can you give me a design for 
an easily made wad cutter to be used in 
a press, perhaps one that is self-eject- 
ing? 

4. Do the copper pot pads hurt a bore? 
Veral recommends them for lead removal 
and | really need more lead removal 
capacity than steel wool and corbin and 
Rem Clean, especially in bore lapping 
(fire lapping). Veral says lap with unlubed 
bullets, | see in 4/87 P.S. you use lubed 
bullets. My experiments show lubed are 
better but | still get much lead in the bar- 
rel and some of it will not come out with- 
out using a bronze brush, which | know 
you feel damages the bore. The lead at 
the leading edge of the lands especially 
will not come out with out the brush for 
me. | am not disputing your claim, but my 
jeweler’s loup at 8x does not pick up this 
damage. What power is your bore 
scope? 

5. Where can | buy a very small spirit 
level to make a homemade cant guage? 

Thanks for your time and help! 

Sincerely, 
Roger Clouser 


NeSIK2 
Bay 


L_} | 
Precision 
22239 Big Valley Road 
Poulsbo, WA 98370 


(206) 697-3830 
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Dear Roger: 

45/70 Brass is so thin that special 
seating techniques or tools are hardly 
needed. With uniform wall thickness and 
a little flare at the mouth, bullets can 
almost be hand-seated, unless a crimp is 
required. With the single shot, you will 
not need a crimp. | use a large enough 
expanding plug so that only a chamfer is 
needed on the case mouth for seating 
without shaving the lead. 

Inside reaming or outside turning defi- 
nitely improves bullet alignment and 
accuracy. 

Drilling a mold for a Taylor thermome- 
ter is a very delicate operation, as you 
must avoid breaking into the mold cavity 
and also the handle slot. It’s necessary to 
do this at an angle to miss the handles 
and bottom of the pot. Stem diameters 
are .145" in diameter and usually 2-1/2" 
long. A temperature range up to 750°F is 
necessary, but 500° is acceptable. 

Once you have controlled your mold 
temperature, you will feel naked using a 
mold without a thermometer, there is 
such a big difference in bullet quality. 

The 20 Ib. pot is actually a minimum. 

There is really no easily made wad 
punch for the drill press if you want accu- 
racy and long life. The Osborn punches 
can be used in the drill press, but the 


stem must be machined true to fit in the 
chuck. | have ground out or swaged 
down and reground the Osborn punches 
to get my desired wad diameter. 

NECO can sell you precut wads for 
your 45/70 that are the proper size and 
PVC 1/16" thick. 

Fine steel wool wrapped around a 
brass brush takes out lead just fine. | will 
not brass-brush my bores. Leading is 
unacceptable and usually means you are 
getting gas cutting of your bullets. Also, 
you must know the hardness of your bul- 
lets as hard bullets without a wad are 
guaranteed to lead! Even soft bullets can 
cause leading if not properly lubed. By 
soft, we mean in the 8 BHN range. Hard 
in a 45/70 is anything over 10. Pressures 
are so low that there is no upset for seal- 
ing. Thus, the P-wads. With the P-wad, 
you vary your hardness for accuracy. 
Powder charge is up to your shoulder 
and the range. For lapping, use lowest 
recommended charge and clean often. 

Walter Gehman makes anticant gauges 
for the Auschutz rifle sights that just 
clamp right on. With P-wads, soft bullets 
and smooth bores don’t lead! 

Yours truly, 
Merrill D. Martin 


At the Super Shoot, some 
were Calling it the finest 


bolt action ever made. 


titanium.) 


Order your own. 
We guarantee you'll like it. 


(PS. It will be available in 


DON BALLASCH AT CAMP PERRY, 1993 
Part | 


Dear Dave, 

When | was at Camp Perry this year, 
wandering about with my camera, and 
seeing generally how much trouble | 
could get into, | met a fellow named 
Scott Medesha, a talented young gun- 
smith who is also a most interesting guy 
to meet. At his shop (Medesha Firearms, 
10326 Adobe Road, Apache Junction, 
Arizone 85220; phone 602/986-5876). He 
specializes in the big bore world... makes 
his own barrels by the button-rifling 
process (stainless or moly), and has a 
fascinating lineup of accuracy products 
for the big bore shooter... including the 
Medesha Sight Extension Tube, stocks, 
rebarreling, building complete rifles, 
complete service or bot acton match 
rifles, match fron tsights, reworking rear 
sights, and you-name-it. He has a nifty 
little ten page catalog that you can 
request. | snapped a few photos of his 
rifle and a few of his products that the PS 
readers might like to see. 

The rifle is kind of interesting... cham- 
bered for the 6.5x308, it shoots a 141 
grain VLD bullet... and I’m told that Ferris 
Pindell made the dies that produce those 
bullets. 


Don Ballasch 
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STOCKING STUFFERS FOR ADULTS 


It’s that time again, in three weeks 
we'll be buried under a deluge of neck- 
ties, socks and aftershave coffee mugs 
with catchy slogans from well-meaning 
wives, kids, and other family members. | 
always vow to have a detailed Christmas 
list done by the Thanksgiving weekend 
after unwrapping that years’ offerings, 
and by the following holiday season, the 
thought has faded. | expect a lot of the 
PS readership struggles through the 
same experience. It would seem rather 
straightforward for a shooter’s family, just 
go in as a group and pick up a new 
benchrest or live varmint rifle, perhaps 
that matched set of Purdeys in 12 and 20 
gauge you saw in the last issue of Gun 
Digest. Even a new supply of brass or 
powder or bullets. They don’t seem to 
get it though, unless you spell it out, 
repeatedly... People must just hate to 
buy useful things for shooters. They 
always want to buy you “something 
nice”. 

This Christmas season, it can be differ- 
ent. You can have something that will 
delight you year round for many years to 
come. | am a real bookworm especially 
during the off-season. Anything well writ- 
ten to do with the history of shooting, 
especially rifles, is a treasure to me. My 
wife has taken the hint(s) and now rou- 
tinely asks me if there are any books |’d 
like when she shops for my birthday or 
Christmas. One of the prime shopping 
spots is Wolfe Publishing, the guys who 
put out Handloader and Rifle Magazines. 

This time of year, there is usually a 
tearout section in both magazines with a 
huge selection of good, make that G-R- 
E-A-T shooting books. The topics range 
from volumes on hunting, both recent 
and vintage (pre-1900) of all sorts, to 
firearms/company history, to biographies 
of famous figures in the history of shoot- 
ing. 

One of the most fascinating names in 
American shooting is Harry Melville Pope. 
H.M. Pope, as he is generally known, 
was probably the most well-known rifle- 
builder in the Schuetzen shooting era. 
Pope barrelled rifles dominated the 
Golden Age of Schuetzen shooting in the 
U.S., from the late 1880’s until the anti- 
German sentiment of World War | and the 
change to military-style shooting took 
over in the late 19-teens. During that 
time, many of the top shooters used 
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by 
Richard Kayser 


Pope barrels, and the all time small group 
shot with a Schuetzen rifle at 200 yards 
of .728" for 10 consecutive shots by 
Rowland was done with a Pope barrel. 
The rifles that Pope built spanned the 
transition from blackpowder and paper- 
patched bullets, to early semi-smokeless 
powders and breechseated lubricated 
bullet loads. Even today, the Schuetzen 
competitors debate whether anyone is 
building better barrels or complete rifles 
than H.M. did a century ago. 

Back in 1959, Ray M. Smith wrote a 
book called “The Story Of Pope’s 
Barrels”. Smith had come to know Pope 
rather well, and after his death purchased 
a great deal of his equipment from 
Pope’s sons Allen and Charles. The initial 
printing was not a large one, and the tim- 
ing was poor. 

Not much shooting was being done 
with the old-style guns, and the empha- 
sis was on velocity and power for hunting 
rifles. The book did sell out in time, but 
no second printing (that | know of) was 
made. Cast bullet shooting has made a 
rapid recovery from it’s doldrums, and 
today original copies of Smith’s book 
bring well over one hundred dollars upon 
the rare occasion when one is offered for 
sale. | have searched for one for more 
than fifteen years without success, and 
resorted to the extreme of borrowing a 
good copy from a schuetzen friend four 
or five years ago to make a photocopy 
of. It is hard to explain copying a book, 
just to have it to read, but | expect some 
of you know what | mean when | say 
books are precious friends. 

The old copy has been retired, my 
copy of Wolfe Publishing’s reintroduction 
arrived late in October. It is a 100-per- 
cent faithful reprint of the original, and if 
anything, the old black and white pho- 
tographs are even better. Smith had 
access to almost all of Pope’s corre- 
spondence files, and plenty of time to 
talk with Pope’s sons about their father. 
He also spent some time with Pope in his 
later years, and the strong bond of admi- 
ration for the master craftsman is evi- 
dent. Smith chronicles Pope’s life from 
childhood on, and gives us a pretty com- 
prehensive account of his life and 
accomplishments. Chapters are devoted 
to George Schalck, who shaped Pope’s 
work through his earlier rifling designs, 
Pope’ progression as a gunsmith and 


barrelmaker, and his various business 
ventures. 

A great deal of space is devoted to 
Schuetzen shooting itself, and the 
famous shooters. 

All of Pope’s accessories are detailed, 
as well as how to load and shoot a Pope 
Schuetzen rifle and a treatise on offhand 
shooting by Pope himself. The greatest 
value lies not in the historical data, 
although it is priceless, but in giving us all 
a rare glimpse into the life of Harry Pope. 
Pope could be a cantankerous soul, but 
his one goal in life was to build the best 
barrels in the world. He succeeded in 
that aim, and Ray Smith’s book gives an 
idea of how he achieved that dream. 

The book is one of the best accounts 
of the greatest Schuetzen barrelmaker 
and riflebuilder in history of the game. 
Smith is an unabashed admirer of Pope, 
and that shows throughout the book. He 
also takes us inside Pope’s world, and 
leaves us with a real understanding of 
what it was like back then. This book has 
a place on the shelf of everyone with any 
interest in Schuetzen shooting or the his- 
tory of accuracy in the United States. | 
cannot recommend it any higher than to 
say it has a permanent place of honor in 
my bookcase. 

It will also beat the ---- out of anything 
else you are likely to find under the 
Christmas tree in 1993. 

Take care, and may you and yours 
enjoy a safe and joyous holiday season. 

Rich and Lorene Kayser 


PS: the book can be had from: 
Wolfe Publishing Company 
6471 Airpark Drive 
Prescott, Arizona 86301 
(800) 899-7810 

Cost is $39.00 


~~ RIFLES BUILT 


Benchrest, Varmint, Sporter, 
National Match, Long Range, 
Service Rifles 


Te. 


Chambering—Octagons-Fluting— 
Actions Trued-Special Machining 


Benchrest techniques incorporated 
into every rifle. 


Westwind Rifles Inc. 
P.O. Box 261 
640 Briggs St. 

Erie, Colo. 80516 
(303) 828-3823 


RIMFIRE 


“To clean or not to clean, that is the question” 


With the temperature hovering around 
45 degrees and not a highpower match 
within 350 miles of the house, there’s lit- 
tle doubt that another highpower season 
is history. Well one nice thing about living 
in the mid-west, there’s always some 
form of shooting competition brewing 
even when the snow flies. So around this 
time of the year (to retain some sanity 
during the snow bound months ahead) | 
break out the smallbores, count my loose 
change, (more about that later) and begin 
thinking about how far a 22 rimfire at 
1040 fps drifts at 100 yards when a 10 
MPH crosswind is playing with it...... (For 
the serious rimfire addicts, it drifts 6.4" 
and travels that 100 yards in .325 sec. 
still moving at 838 fps with an ordinate of 
5.1 inches. Thanks to W. Frenchu’s 
Ballistic program). 

So what type of competition do we 
have in this State of tax insanity known 
as Wisconsin? Well, when the weather 
cycles from brisk to cold and then to 
downright mean and udly...... it’s Sunday 
Morning Aspirin competition or CCKC 
(Conservation Club of Kenosha County). 
Our esteemed assistant editor, John 
Gammuto, has already related the story 
about this hearty band of hardholders 
and their “tricked out” rifles, so | won’t 
bore you with details other than to men- 
tion that the aspirins (painted red) are 
glued to cardboard and tacked up at 100 
yards (In sun, fog, rain, snow, and sleet). 
Then from the warmth of an enclosed 
and heated (sometimes it even reaches 
30 degrees in January) bench area, we 
place a single dime in the awards corner 
of the bench and shoot at that .409 size 
target...... and when you powder one (if 
no one duplicates the feat), you get the 
opportunity to walk down the line “coin 
snatching”. Now this “Instant Award” 
ceremony can reach $4.50 and more if 
the winds are really nasty...... which is 
serious money for this frugal guy. 

Fortunate enough to have a range at 
home, and serious about winning, my 
method of preparing for the Sunday 
morning pill shoot is simple. A dry patch 
down the barrel to remove any critters 
that have homesteaded...... and then a 
ten shot group (usually under .6") to be 
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by 
Carl R. Fischer 


sure the zero hasn’t changed and it’s off 
to the CCKC range for some fun. 

With an hour or so to kill before we can 
shoot, it’s not a surprising that our con- 
versations over coffee revolves around 
shooting..... and that’s what triggered 
this article. 

For some time now, I’ve wondered 
how these gentlemen cleaned their 
expensive rifles...... and more important, 
just how often? In light of the fact they’re 
some of the best rimfire shooters I’ve 
ever encountered, and their rifles, well 
the money invested in some of them 
would easily buy two of the kind | use for 
highpower matches, (and looking for that 
“little edge”), | asked. Their responses 
varied, not surprisingly. Some cleaned 
after every pill session, swearing it 
helped to maintain accuracy , while oth- 
ers cleaned when the “fe/t” it was no 
longer giving the performance they 
sought. In short, their position(s) on rim- 
fire cleaning reflected personal prefer- 
ences. Even with their candid responses 
to my questions, and broad agreement 
regarding the need for “fouling shots” 
after a vigorous cleaning, | felt there was 
little empirical evidence that would make 
me treat my rifles differently. And | didn’t 
volunteer my technique of using a single 
dry patch at the start of the season to 
chase critters! But their input did give rise 
to an idea of testing the merits of a clean 
rimfire barrel and | had the perfect test 
rifles. 

My 64 Match Anschutz with its 24x 
Redfield 6400, is a work of art. The 
thumbhole stock is rich in grain with a 
beautiful finish complimented by the 
deep black barreled receiver. It’s the kind 
of rifle that draws admiring glances at the 
range, but inside that straight shooting 
tube...... well folks, it isn’t a pretty sight 
after a 1000 shots or more...... and | hon- 
estly can’t recall the last time it was treat- 
ed to Hoppe’s or Black Powder Jell. My 
“Generic Dad” rifle as my son calls it, is 
an amazingly accurate Remington 513T 
with a 12x Fecker that | found two years 
ago at a local gun shop and just had to 
have it. (It was a 513T that introduced me 
to smallbore competition too many tears 
ago to even think about.) This 513T was 


clean, and | was (emotionally) prepared 
to pay reasonably “big bucks” to own it. 
$85 and a little conversation later, it was 
mine with two sets of Redfield sights and 
three 5 shot clips. The last rimfire is a 
custom Savage/Anschutz 64 Match 
reworked to fit my son when he was a 
youngster and it’s scoped with a 15x 
Unertl Programmer. 

To minimize problems that might influ- 
ence the test, | decided to use my 50 
yard home range and test only on a day 
when wind would not be a factor. The 
ammunition was “same lot” CCI Green 
Tag, sorted by weight and headspace 
variances. The plan called for shooting a 
ten shot “control” group with a dirty bar- 
rel (My normal pill shooting condition) 
using the resultant group size against 
which subsequent groups would be com- 
pared. Then another ten shots after 
cleaning. (No fouling shots). And to con- 
tinue shooting as many ten shot groups 
as required till one of them met or beat 
the control groups size...... (It sure 
sounds more complicated than it was 
and | apologize for that). The important 
thing is the results, all three rifles reacted 
identical. 

The 64 Match Anschutz with a very 
dirty barrel, delivered a reasonably small 
group measuring .490". (See Group A). 
The barrel was then cleaned using Black 
Powder Jell and a follow up brushing 
with a light mix of JB/Hoppe’s to remove 
any residual lead...... which it did, effec- 
tively. (All three rifles were cleaned in the 
same manner). When the patches finally 
came out clean, the next ten shot group 
(See Group B) was fired and the clean 
barrel group opened up to .731". 

The third 10 shots (See Group C) 
began with the first four rounds printing 
roughly, left to right, then the remaining 
six, grouped well with a composite size 
of .768" due to the first four shots. The 
fourth ten shot group (See Group D) and 
the last, printed a nice little .432" knot, 
.058" smaller than the dirty barrel group! 

To summarize, the first ten shots 
established the capabilities of this 
Anschutz with a dirty barrel. Shots eleven 
to twenty, through a very clean barrel, 


Continued on page 16 
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TEST RESULTS 


RIFLE: ANSCHUTZ MATCH 64 

GROUP A GROUP B GROUP C GROUP D 

CGRbEG).... “SS iSeeseesman Sts Clean Barre = assesses Ses sees 
Shots 1/10 Shots 11/20 Shots 21/30 Shots 31/40 

Grp: .490" Grp: .731" Grp: .768" Grp: .432" 


RIFLE: REMINGTON 513T 

GROUP A GROUP B GROUP C GROUP D 

COMErol Ses Seem Cléan. Barre |==9SScSee seeker a 
Shots 1/10 Shots 11/20 Shots 21/30 Shots 31/40 

Grp: ..529" Grp: .810" Grp: .630" Grp: .443 
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RIFLE: SAVAGE/ANSCHUTZ MODEL 64 

GROUP A GROUP B GROUP C GROUP D 

Gontro)  —-|-_ see Clean Batre lasso eee 
Shots 1/10 Shots 11/20 Shots 21/30 Shots 31/40 

Grp: .536" Grp:1.189" Grp: .681" Grp: .509" 
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RIMFIRE 


Continued 


reflected a significantly larger group and 
it continued through shots twenty-one to 
twenty-four, and then settled in and 
grouped well for the remaining sixteen 
shots. Essentially it required fourteen 
shots for the barrel to stabilize...... and 
when it did, it printed better than the con- 
trol group...... and that PS readers, is 
exactly what happened with the 513T 
and the Savage/Anschutz 64. Both 
reflected barrel stabilization beginning 
with shot twenty-four and each printed a 
better group than their respective control 
group. 

An interesting and pleasing side note 
for me is the old 513T Remington which 
printed groups equal to either Anschutz. | 
had the feeling it was a good performer 
but hadn’t taken the time to prove it...... 
so if you run across a 513T at a garage 
sale, you may want to give it some seri- 
ous thought. It has a barrel that delivers 
surprising accuracy, a very quick lock 
time and a trigger that with a little work, 
breaks like glass! 

When the tests were over, | began to 
wonder just how many rounds the Match 
64 would deliver before the accuracy 
noticeably deteriorated? Well, wish | 
could tell you...... but | can’t! It was a 
couple of days before conditions lent 
themselves to testing and when it 
occurred...... by the middle of the third 
box of Green Tag (about 290 total shots) 
the 10 shot groups were opening up...... 
but not due to fouling, just sloppy bench 
work and old eyes getting tired. To be 
sure, | repeated the ten shot test the next 
morning (with a slight wind) and it mea- 
sured .439"! 

| plan on using the 518T to try and 
realistically establish the number of shots 
a Match rimfire can give before accuracy 
fails due to bore fouling. I’m leaning to 
the idea that such a statistic could be 
developed, and the barrel steel (chrome 
vs stainless) or method of rifling, 
(cut/broached/hammered) will have little 
or no bearing on test results. Until 
then...... well, my immediate game plan 
calls for cleaning the match 64 barrel for 
next week’s pill shoot, firing 14 fouling 
rounds...... and winning some serious 
“Instant Awards” at CCKC! One thing for 
sure, “Ye will no longer know me by my 
dirty barrels!” 

Best wishes and small groups...... 

Carl R. Fischer 
1505 Lance Drive 
Twin Lakes, Wisconsin 53181 
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LOWELL AMAND 


Dear Dave; 

Thought you might be interested in the two photos attached. A home-built 128 MM 
binocular. | built it one winter, during spare time. The rear section comes from a WW Il 
Japanese unit. The tubes came from another scrap unit. Everything else was built from 
scratch. 

The triple turret eye pieces are: 

20 x long eye relief 
30 x wide angle 
40 x 
The weight was kept to about 20 pounds. Why? Just to see if it could be done! 
Lowell Amand 
315 S. Locust St. 
Lititz, PA 17543 


“WH | 
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RUSS HAYDON’S SHOOTERS’ 


15018 Goodrich Dr. ¢ Gig Harbor, WA 98329 © (206) 857-7557 


SUPPLY ~ "t=" 
Bia a 


Benchrest ¢ Target ¢ Varmint 


HAYDON PRO-SHOT STONEY POINT 

Carbide Primer Pocket Uniformer w/handle 100% Cotton Flannel Patches, 500 per bag Chamber-All OAL Gauge - specify case 34.95 
Specify small or large rifle $25.00 3/4" square, .17 caliber 3.75 Modified Case for above 3.95 

Carbide Primer Pocket Uniformer - 1-1/8" square, .22 caliber 4.00 Bullet Comparator - requires insert 11.75 
specify small or large rifle 18.00 1-3/8" square, 6mm centerfire 4.25 Comparator Insert - specify caliber 2.65 

Handle for Carbide Primer Pocket Uniformer 7.50 1-3/4" square, 6mm through 30 caliber 5.50 Bore guide, .17-.25 or .26 & up 23.95 

Flash Hole Uniformer - specify standard or PPC 14.95 2" round, .30 through .38 caliber 6.00 

Brush Adaptor for handle 2.00 2-1/4" square, .38 through .45 caliber 8.00 MTM 50 Round Amo Boxes 

Mirage Shade, mylar, attaches to barrel 3.00 Brushes, brass core with bronze bristles - RS-50, .222, .223, & 6x47mm, etc. 3.50 

Slip-on scope covers for Leupold AO scopes, .22RF, .22CF, 6mm, .25, .264, 7mm, .30, RS-S-50 - PPC & BR 3.50 
fits old or new, neoprene $2.00 ea. or 3 pair for $5.00 .338, .375 & .45 rifle; .22, 9mm, .38, .41, RM-50 - .22-250, .308, etc. 3.50 

Base for Wilson dies 6.50 .45 pistol 1.10 ea., 9.25/doz. RL-50, .30-06, 300 mag, etc. 3.50 

“Precision Reloading Handbook” by Russ Haydon 3.00 .17 brass core with bronze bristles 1.25 ea., 12.50/doz. Case-Guard Accessory Box 26.95 

Leather Bolt Holster 14.50 Bore Mops, brass core, also great as chamber swabs Portable Maintenance Center 21,50 


Delrin Rod Guide for Winchester 52, Anschutz 54, 
Remington 40x Rimfire, Remington .37. 


- specify .22, .24/27, .30/35, .38, .45 1.00 
Spear Point Jags, use with brush adaptor on 


SOLVENTS & OILS 


Please specify rifle. 14.95 Dewey rods - specify .22/6mm, .25, 7mm, .30 2.25 Rem Clean Bore Cleaner 6.50 
Cleaning Rod Case 7.75 Hoppes Bench Rest, 4 oz. 4.95 
Bracket to hold 2 cleaning rod cases together 6.00 TULLER/PROTEKTOR SANDBAGS Hoppes Bench Rest, 16 oz. 13.95 
Cleaning Rod Guide, “O” ring type - No. 1 Front Hunting Rifle 9.95 Imperial Sizing Die Wax 2.95 

specify both rifle & cartridge 16.50 No. 2 Front, 2-1/2" wide forearm for J.B. Bore Cleaner 3.95 
Solvent Port for “O” ring rod guides 6.00 varmint style rifles 9.95 Shooters Choice, 2 0z., dropper bottle 3.00 
Cleaning Rod Guide, “O” ring type, with built-in No. 3 Front, 3" wide forearm 9.95 Shooters Choice, 4 oz. 4.65 

solvent port - specify rifle & cartridge 19.95 Rear Bags - specify bunny or rabbit ears Shooters Choice, 16 oz. 14.95 
Pill Bottle Adaptor for Redding powder measure 14.95 standard model 15.50 Shooters Choice Rust Preventative Spray 3.00 
Drop Tube for Redding powder measure 16.00 new thick base 20.50 Shooters Choice Gun Grease, 10cc syringe 3.00 
Scope Ring Lapping Kit, 1" 13.95 custom model, 1" higher, all heavy-duty 28.50 Shooters Choice Quick-Scrub, 18 0z. spray 3.95 
100 yd. 6-bull Practice targets 1.75/doz. Brick Bag for elbow comfort 10.95 Shooters Choice Copper Remover, 8 oz. 5.90 

Sweets 7.62, 8 oz. 6.50 
WILSON WHITETAIL DESIGN 4 oz. Solvent Dropper Top Bottle 2.25 
Case Trimmer less case holder 25.95 Carbide Cutter for Wilson Trimmer 29.00 2 oz. Solvent Dropper Top Bottle 1.85 
Case Holder - specify cartridge 4.75 Lifetime Primer Pocket Clearner, large or small 12.00 Kroil, 8 oz. can 5.00 
Powder Adaptor for Case Trimmer 7.00 Match Prep Primer Pocket Uniformer, carbide - 
Straight Line Seater - specify cartridge 32.50 large rifle or small rifle/pistol 22.50 MEASURING TOOLS 
Extra Top Assembly for seater - specify caliber 12.50 1" Dial Indicator, 1-100th 34.00 
Neck Sizer Die less bushing - specify cartridge 32.50 NEIL JONES CUSTOM PRODUCTS 6" Dial Caliper 32.00 
Bushing - specify size 7.95 Depriming Tool, complete - specify cartridge 35.00 6" Digital Dial Caliper (limited supply) 74.95 
Extra Decapping Pin for neck sizer die Depriming Tool Shell Holder - specify .222 & PPC, 1" Micrometer, 1-1000th 27.50 
- state caliber 4.50 .222 & .30 caliber, or .30 & mag. 10.00 1" Mitutoyo Micrometer, 1-1000th 69.00 
Replaceable Punch for above tool - specify 1" NSK Digital Micrometer, 1-1000th 67.50 
SINCLAIR. caliber (.17, .22, 6mm, .270, 7mm, .30, .338) 8.50 1" Mitutoyo Tubing Micrometer, modified anvil 89.00 
Primer Pocket Uniformer, new style .22RF Accuracy Gauge 45.00 

- specify large/small 19.75 .22RF Magnum Insert for above tool 6.50 OTHER ACCESSORIES 
Power Primer Pocket Uniformer, carbide Micro Powder Measure 248.95 Bushnell Rings with windage 12.00 

- specify large or small 14.00 Chapman Screwdriver Kit 25.00 
Deluxe Flash Hole Deburring Tool K&M Lee Auto-Prime, 2 trays 13.95 

Specify Std, PPC or .17 15.75 Master Flash Hole Deburring Tool - Shell Holder for Lee Auto-Prime - specify cartridge 3.00 
Neck Turning Tool, dual caliber - specify specify .17, standard or PPC 9.50 Saunders Mirage Shade for Leupold AO or 

.22 & 6mm, .25 & .270, or 7mm & 30 64.50 Professional Flash Hole Deburring tool - B&L scopes, 14" long 15.00 
Mandrel, dual calibers as above - specify 9.75 specify standard or PPC 14.50 Jewell BR Trigger 139.95 
Mandrel, single .17, 6.5 or .338 8.50 Primer Seater Tool - specify cartridge 39.95 Jewell BR Trigger, model 70 Winchester 185.00 
Comparator, handles 6 calibers - .224, .243, Priming Gauge with Dial Indicator 97.50 Remington ADL style Trigger Guard, 

.257, .277, .284 & .308 13.75 Tapered Case Mouth Reamer 18.00 specify finish, alum or blue 21.50 
Comparator, .17 9.95 Micro-adjustable Neck Turner - sepcify caliber 60.00 Pro-Shot Action & Chamber Cleaning Kit 15.00 
Scope Ring Lapping Kit, 1” 13.95 Extra Mandrels for Neck Turner - specify 6BR or 7BR REM Cases, bulk packed 32.00/100 
Lapping Refill 2.50 .17, .22, 6mm, .25, .270, .284 or .30 9.00 6 PPC Sako USA .74 ea. 
Chamber Plug - specify cartridge 8.95 Expander Die for Neck Turner 15.00 6 PPC Norma .89 ea. 
Arbor Press 74.00 Federal 205M, 210M Primers 19.95/1000 
Neck Expander Die without mandrel (uses DAVIDSON Remington 7-1/2 Primers 16.95/1000 

same mandrel as neck turning tool) 16.00 REM 600, 700 short or 722 Single Shot Adapter Sako Extractor with spring & plunger, 

Remington Firing Pin Removal Tool 19.40 - specify with or without tip-up standard or magnum 13.50 
Concentricity Fixture 37.00 (.222, PPC sizes require tip-up) 6.00 Remington Extractor, rivet model - .222 size 7.25 
Dial Indicator for concentricity fixture 34.00 REM 700 long action or 721 Single Shot Adapter —_ 6.00 (Prices include rivet) .308 size 5.75 
Mini Case Trimmer for PPC or BR cases REM 700, 721, 722 Bolt Shroud, aluminum 11.50 magnum size 9.25 

- specify 6mm or .22 16.00 REM 700, 721, 722 Bolt Shroud, Hart Front Rest, varmint 109.95 
Seating Depth Gauge - specify action 18.00 hard anodized, black 13.00 competitive varmint 129.95 
Chamber Length Gauge - specify caliber 4.35 Bullet Puller, plier type (not for crimped-in bullets) Wolff Gun Spring - specify REM 700 short, 

.22 & 6mm 13.00 722, 600 or XP100 7.50 
DEWEY MFG. .22, 6mm & .308 14.00 Stand for Windflag 21.95 
Nylon coated Rods complete with brush, adapter & jag Barrel Vise for switch barrel rifle 36.00 “Metallic Cartridge Reloading,” 2nd ed., by 

17 C x 36" (jag only with .17 as Loading Port Wrench for above - specify Remington, Edward Matunas, softbound 12.95 

no adaptor required) 22.00 Shilen, most Mausers; Hall or Stolle “The Ultimate in Rifle Accuracy,” by Glenn Newick, 

.22 C x 36" 21.15 (right or left hand) 32.00 hardbound 29.95 

22 C x 44" 21.40 Action Wrench, rear entry for Remington 32.00 softbound 11.95 

.270 C & up x 36" (supplied with .30 jag) 29:75 Mainspring Changing Tool 11.50 “Cartridges of the World,” by Barnes 15.95 

.270 C & up x 44" (supplied with .30 jag) 22.45 Bullet Seating Depth Checker, attaches to dial Siebert Bore Scope 27.95 
Deduct $2.25 for .17 rod without jag, $4.50 for all calipers, specify cartridge 16.00 Peltor Fold-Up Ear Protectors 15.95 
other rods without jag & adapter. Official Benchrest Targets - 

Brass Jags - .22, .24-6mm, .27-7mm, .30 & up 2.50 REDDING — Send for Redding Catalog specify 100 or 200 yd. doz. 1.75 
Parker Hale-style Brass Jags - .22 or .30 - specify 3.00 3BR Powder Measure 79.00 Rubber Target Stamp, 100 or 200 yd. 5.50/6.75 
Brass Brush Adapter - specify .22 rod or BR30 Powder Measure 93.00 Socket Head Guard Screws 

.270 & up rod 2.00 RS-6 Stand for above measures 15.00 Rem 700, Win 70, Ruger 77 5.00 set 
SMPH - converts .22 Parker Hale rod to 8/32 brush 2.00 RS-1 Scale 34.00 
LMPH - converts .30 Parker Hale rod to 8/32 brush 2.00 RS-2 Scale 43.00 
Muzzle Guard for cleaning M1 Garand and M14. Form & Trim Die - specify .22BR or 6BR 26.00 

Centers rod to protect muzzle; delrin. Full Length Sizing Die - specify 

M1 Garand 6.00 .22 BR, 6 BR, or 6 PPC 21.50 

M14 5.00 Competition Bullet Seater Die - specify cartridge 53.00 


M16 Breech Rod Guide. “O” ring seals chamber to 
keep gunk from coming back into action; 
aluminum & delrin 20.00 


Full Length Die Sets from 24.50 


ORDERING INFORMATION 


PAYMENT: Include money order, check or VISA/MasterCard information (including expira- 
tion date) with order; no cash. Washington State residents add 7.8% sales tax to order. 


SHIPPING: Please include ample funds for shipping; excess will be refunded with your 
order. Delivery will be via UPS ground service for street addresses, postal service for post 
office boxes. Next Day and Second Day Air delivery available at additional cost. Buyer pays 
fee on COD orders. $5.00 UPS surcharge on primer shipments. 


COMPLETE CATALOG: Free upon request. 


ADDRESS: Russ Haydon’s Shooters’ Supply 
15018 Goodrich Dr., Gig Harbor, WA 98329. 


TELEPHONE INQUIRIES: Call (206) 857-7557 anytime. If no answer, 
leave message at fifth ring and your call will be returned. 
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CHOOSING A HEAVY BULLET 224 
VARMINT CARTRIDGE 
BALLISTICS AND CONCLUSIONS 


by 
Steve Hanson 


Maybe you’re wondering about my 
strange fetish of late, using 9" twist bar- 
rels and 22 caliber 70 grain VLD bullets. 
My original goal was to find a reasonably 
low recoil cartridge; (The reason for going 
with a 22 caliber) but still have enough 
energy and velocity to make hits, and 
one shot kills on rockchucks out to 600- 
650 yards. Another requirement of mine 
is to be able to spot my own shots 
through my scope, so | figured a muzzle 
brake would be needed. And after shoot- 
ing my 6mm/284, | knew it would be eas- 
ier to control muzzle jump from a 22 cal- 
iber with lighter bullets, than it would if | 
had chosen another 6mm cartridge. | still 
planned to use my 6mm/284 for shots at 
chucks much over 650 yards, and was 
looking for sort of an “in-between car- 
tridge.” 

My 220 Swift and 22-250 Improved are 
very effective out to a bit over 500 yards. 
But when | try extending the range much 
more ... normal 55 grain bullets usually 
start to suffer from the effects of erratic 
wind drift. When this happens | start 
missing more rockchucks. The 55 grain, 
22 caliber bullets with their low ballistic 
coefficient’s just are not up to the task. In 
order to maximize ballistic coefficient, | 
needed heavy 22 caliber VLD (Very Low 
Drag) bullets. The only bullets available 
that met my specifications were the JLK 
bullets from Jimmy & Carlene Knox. 

Next | needed to find a reasonably 
large capacity case with enough boiler 
room to push these heavy bullets fast 
enough. Knowing there were over a 
dozen established large capacity 224 cal- 
iber wildcats already in existence. It 
seemed to me like | would be “re-invent- 
ing” the wheel if | had the urge to design 
my own wildcat cartridge. Although if my 
chosen wildcat cartridge was to have any 
merit, it needed to show improved wind- 
bucking characteristics over my 220 
Swift, while maintaining a similar or flatter 
trajectory. And to keep this project as 
simple as possible, | desired a cartridge 
with little or no case forming involved and 
loading dies should be readily available. 
While | was pondering, and searching for 
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JLK Very Low Drag (VLD) 224 caliber bullets next to a Nosler 55 grain Ballistic Tip : Left to 
right 80 grain BC. =.510 75 grain BC. -.425 70 grain BC. =.410 55 grain Ballistic Tip BC. 


=.267 


this “ultimate” large cartridge case to use 
for my wildcat | was also praying to find a 
cartridge that was not extremely over- 
bore. Because | was hoping to see at 
least 2000 rounds of accurate barrel life. 
My goal was to push the VLD 70-75 grain 
bullets in the 3550-3650 fps range with 
the least amount of powder. This meant 
(hopefully) not resorting to an extra large 
capacity case, such as the 224 Clark or 
the 22/284. After doing a little research, 
and acquiring several wildcat cartridge 
cases, here is what | discovered about 
case Capacities! 

| think in terms of powder, not water 
capacity. So | weighed H-414 powder 
very carefully just up to the neck in the 
following fire-formed cases: 


22/284 Win = 64.1 grains 
224 Clark = 58.1 grains 
22/6mm Remington = 54.0 grains 
220 Whby. Rocket 32° = 50.8 grains 
22-250 Ack. Imp. 40° = 49.1 grains 
220 Swift = 47.7 grains 
22-250 Remington = 44.2 grains 


CAUTION: This is not loading data, 
only a case capacity comparison. The 
data above will vary between different 
chambers and between different brands 
of brass. 


A fellow varmint hunter, who actually 
worked with heavy bullets in the 22-250 
Improved told me to expect 3350-3450 
fps from 70 grain bullets. A little load 
data research confirmed this velocity 
range was realistic, with the reported 
barrel length being the main variable. To 
meet my velocity goal | would need more 
case capacity than the popular 22-250 
Ackley Improved 40° could offer. Now 
with case capacity narrowed down a bit, | 
was making some progress. It appeared 
a case with about 2 to 5 additional grains 
of capacity over the 22-250 Improved 
should meet my velocity requirements. | 
found two potential cases with about the 
capacity | needed. The 220 Weatherby 
Rocket and the 22/6mm Remington. 
Next | used the Powley Computer For 
Handloaders, to check these two poten- 
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The Big 22’s. Left to right are: 22-250 Ack. | 


22/6mm Remington, 224 Clark. 


tial cases while comparing them to the 
22-250 Improved and the 224 Clark. My 
velocity estimates below are extrapolated 
(from the Powley Computer) in hope of 
recording more precise numbers, and are 
based on a bullet travel of 27" or approx- 
imately 29" barrels, and 70 grain bullets. 


22-250 Improved =3464 fps. 
220 Whby. Rocket =3490 fps. 
22/6mm Remington =3550 fps. 
224 Clark =3596 fps 


The Powley Computer showed some- 
what lower velocities (from my original 
goal) in my two potential wildcats. | also 
recalled that this computer is set up to 
give approximately 45,000 to 46,000 psi; 
this reveals to me “these velocity esti- 
mates may be a bit conservative.” The 
22/6mm and the 220 Rocket still seemed 
to be the best compromise. It was hard 
to decide between these two. But in the 
interest of experimentation, the only logi- 
cal thing was try out both of these wild- 
cats. So | went ahead and ordered both 
cartridges to be chambered in PAC-NOR 
Super-Match stainless barrels. 

Chris Dichter, President of PAC-NOR 
Barreling, maintains a huge selection of 
wildcat chambering reamers, and lucky 
for me, his collection includes my select- 
ed wildcats. | had no hesitation in choos- 
ing PAC-NOR, as they have an excellent 
reputation for quality products and ser- 
vice. Finally everything was a “go”... 
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PAC-NOR was to supply the barrels and 
perform the chambering and necessary 
gun-smithing duties for my project. 

After my new PAC-NOR barrel was 
chambered for the 22/6mm Remington, it 
was then mated to a Davidson sleeved 
Remington 700 short action. My heavy 
varmint contour barrel is 27 1/2” long, 
with a 9" twist rate and features only 3 
lands and grooves. No, that was not a 
typographical error; the reason | selected 
this groove style was for the extra resis- 
tance to erosion. The extra beefy lands 
are said to last longer; time will tell? 
Since this is a rather large capacity case 
for the .224 bore, with a hearty appetite 
for powder, | figured any extra resistance 
to the erosion problem wouldn’t hurt. 

The action is pillar bedded in a MPI 
hunter-bench style fiberglass stock. This 
stock is also equipped with an inertia 
type recoil reducing device made by C & 
H Research (a mercury-filled piston tube 
epoxied into the buttstock). The butt is 
capped with a Pachmayr Decelerator 
pad. | remembered to instruct MPI 
Stocks to include conventional sling 
swivel studs on this stock so | could con- 
nect a bipod to it if | wished. Next | had 
Answer Products install one of their 
effective Varmint Snyper muzzle brakes. 
The trigger is a Remington 700 unit re- 
worked by Neil Jones to a crisp 15 ounce 
pull. The completed rig, with a 
Leupold/Premier 6.5 X 20 scope weighs 
in at 15 pounds. 


Dies for this caliber were ordered 
through Russ Haydon’s Shooters’ 
Supply, and Redding promptly furnished 
them. As to load development, | discov- 
ered IMR 7828 a most satisfactory pro- 
pellant for this wildcat. Using JLK’s 70 
grain VLD bullets and IMR 7828, some 
test loads were chronographing over 
3700 fps. However my most accurate 
load had a velocity of 3633 fps and a 
standard deviation of only 6 fps. At the 
100 yard line | was consistently placing 4 
shots into a .210 or smaller bug hole, but 
with a persistent flier nagging me, my 5 
shot groups opened to a .30" average. 

As for my 220 Weatherby Rocket 
chambering, well it seems | finally ran 
short of Remington 700 actions; and this 
wildcat is built around a Sako medium 
action. This cartridge was Roy 
Weatherby’s version of an Improved 220 
Swift. | found it interesting that the 
Rocket was the only Weatherby cartridge 
that did not have the double radius 
shoulder. Lack of suitable propellants 
forced Weatherby to drop this cartridge 
in 1949. While | was researching this car- 
tridge | noticed a few drawings of the 
Rocket that had a 33° shoulder specified. 
However my chambering was done by a 
Clymer reamer, and has a 32° shoulder, 
but gives me the same blown-out case 
for more powder capacity. Puzzled by 
the 1° difference in the shoulders, | called 
Redding. The person at Redding told me 
their die specifications came from Clymer 
and their 220 Rocket dies had the same 
32° shoulder, so | needn’t worry any 
longer. Cases are simply fire-formed by 
using standard 220 Swift ammunition in 
the improved chamber. Since | have an 
accurate rifle chambered for the standard 
220 Swift with my Remington 40-XB, | 
decided to use my Sako medium action 
to build my 220 Rocket around. This 
Sako action was the home for my first 
customized 220 Swift built in 1987, and 
with it’s SGW match-grade barrel it was 
still giving me consistent groups under 
4/2" inch. Chris Dichter rechambered my 
old SGW barrel to the 220 Rocket at the 
same time he was chambering my new 
PAC-NOR barrel. My new barrel is in a 
heavy varmint contour, with a 9" twist, 
and 27" in length with 3 lands and 
grooves. By using my older SGW barrel 
in the same chambering | can perform 
most of my fire-forming duties, while not 
worrying about wear and tear on my new 
barrel. After | have enough cases formed 
| will switch to the PAC-NOR barrel and 
find out how this wildcat performs with 
the 70 grain JLK VLD bullets. 


Continued on next page 
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CHOOSING A VARMINT 
CARTRIDGE 


Continued 


PART TWO 

| am impressed with the performance 
from my 22/6émm Rem. With my longest 
rockchuck kill at 742 yards out, it gives 
me an appreciable range advantage over 
my smaller capacity, but faster 22’s (i.e. 
the 22-250 Improved and the 220 Swift 
loaded with 55 grain projectiles) | decid- 
ed to load the 70 grain VLD bullet in my 
22/6mm Rem for this year’s varminting 
excursions, figuring the lightest version 
from the trio of JLK VLD bullets would be 
the most explosive. And based on the 
rockchucks | shot, they appear to be very 
explosive. When these VLD 70 grain bul- 
lets are zipping out of my muzzle at over 
3600 fps they exceed the down range 
performance obtainable from most 6mm 
cartridges. They show a flatter trajectory, 
and less wind drift, while usually produc- 
ing less recoil. Only the much larger 6mm 
cartridges (i.e. 240 Weatherby Mag, 
6mm/284 and Rich Kayser’s 6mm 
Medusa) loaded with heavy VLD type 
bullets are able to show any improve- 
ment. | did some limited testing with the 
JLK 80 grain VLD version, in my 22/6mm 
Rem and found that even this extra-long 
bullet will stabilize in my 9" twist barrel. 
This may work out to be a bonus, 
because as throat erosion takes place; | 
should be able to switch to the 80 grain 
version and in effect, seat the bullet out 
further. 

| knew of three varmint hunters (Dan 
Lilja, the late Allen Allen, and John 
Nelson), who were all shooting 224 
Clarks at the time. Their top loads with 
the JLK 80 grain VLD bullets, were zip- 
ping through the chronographs between 
3500 to 3550 fps. While my 22/6émm Rem 
will easily push the 80 grain VLD bullet to 
3462 fps. My 22/6mm comes so very 
close to matching the down-range per- 
formance of the 224 Clark. Take a look at 
the ballistic comparison between these 


The Shooters' Corner, Inc. 


8 New Jersey Ave. 
Lake Hopatcong, NJ 07849 
(201) 663-5159 


¢ We pay TOP DOLLAR for USED benchrest 
40X and varmint hunting rifles and equipment 


¢ Large inventory of used benchrest & varmint 
rifles 


¢ Send SASE (#10 size) for 10 page list of used rifles 
and equipment 


© Top quality benchrest gunsmithing by Bob White 
* Trades and consignment sales accepted 


Thirty Years Experience 
Fulltime Benchrest & Accuracy Gunsmithing 


Author at the bench with his prize 22/6émm Rem. 


two and decide for yourself if the velocity 
increase with the Clark is really worth the 
extra barrel erosion? 

A few varmint hunters suggested | use 
the 6mm bore size to push 70 grain bul- 
lets at very high velocities, to obtain my 
goal of reasonably low recoil and less 
wind drift at long range. This won’t work 
effectively, because of the low ballistic 
coefficients from the 6mm 70 grain bul- 
lets. They rapidly shed their high velocity, 
and get blown off course by the wind 
rather easily. | ran the following on my 
ballistic computer program to illustrate 
what | am referring to. It was assumed 
the 70 grain .243 Sierra HPBT projectile 
could be pushed to a muzzle velocity of 
4240 fps. Although | am not sure what 
cartridge case capacity would be need- 
ed, perhaps a 6mm/378 Weatherby 
Mag? Even at this extreme velocity, the 
70 grain .243" bullet suffers more wind 
drift then the 70 grain VLD when pushed 
from my 22/6mm Rem. 


My previous experiment, with the 22- 
250 Ackley Improved 40° cartridge, has 
not worked out as well. This was an 
attempt to better the 220 Swift, and 
make for an effective varmint cartridge in 
the 400 to 600 yard range. With a veloci- 
ty increase of only 50 to 150 fps over the 
220 Swift, the 22-250 Improved has not 
shown any effective advantage over the 
Swift. Both cartridges can be stretched 
to about 550 yards under good shooting 
conditions. Take your choice, if you like 
less case stretching and case trimming 
choose the 22-250 Improved. Converse- 
ly, if you don’t care to fire form brass in 
your new barrel, and can live without 
being able to push a 55 grain bullet over 
the magical 4000 fps barrier... then 
acquire a good 220 Swift. | have worked 
with five 220 Swifts, and all have been 
much less “touchy,” compared to three 
custom rifles chambered for the 22-250 
Ackley Improved, when all were loaded 
to near-maximum pressure. If you desire 


Data from Fireline ballistics 


10 mph crosswind / Altitude 4000 ft 


. / Zero at 400 yards / 


Temperature 66°f / Barometric pressure: std / Scope set 2" above bore 


600 Yards 
Muz. bullet drift remaining 
Bullet vel. path vel. 
_fps (in. ) (in. ) fps 

243 Sierra /4240 / -22.74/ +27.60 / 2273 

70 grain 
_HPBT 

224 JLK /3715 / -22.74/ +19.49 / 2469 

70 grain 

VLD 
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either of these cartridges | recommend a ; ; 22/6mm Remington Load Data ae seh 
top quality stainless steel barrel 27" or This wildcat is simply a 6mm Remington case necked to 
ie " Dies are available from Redding, custom series #80505 


28" long. 

The extended effective range that | 
was looking for from the 22-250 BULLET / Powder / Charge / Velocity / Avg. Group-5 shot 
Improved just might prove to come out of (grains) (fps) (100 yds) 
the 220 Weatherby Rocket. With a barrel 

JLK 70 H-870 52.5 3218 233. 
2” shorter then the 22-250 Improved, the VLD a 
Rocket still spits out 55 grain bullets RL-22 47 3552 -40" 
about 100 fps faster. With the 220 
Rocket chambered in a new 28" or 29" * IMR-7828 48.4 3633 -30" Most accurate 
" . 

barrel, perhaps with a 15" twist, it would ala a athe 2 Tear nant 
be interesting to see if | could push 55 JLK 75gr IMR-7828 47.5 3570 .37" two 5-shot groups 
grain bullets to near 4200 fps. But first, | VLD 
will find out what this wildcat will do with JLK 80gr IMR-7828 46.8 3462 -35" two 5-shot groups 
70 grain VLD bullets. VER 

Both of these experiments may wait a = sTERRA — -IMR-7828 = 49.2 3748 .33" Highest velocity 
few years because next year | will be 69gr HPBT 
working with a new Hall Express/ Lilja Match 


7mm STW as my 1000 yard rifle. | can 
see it now, the rockchucks will really be 
shaking in their fur, and so will the fleas 


wihia liven thartir: Federal No. 210M Match primers used in all loads. 


Author used a sleeved Remington 700 action, with a 9” twist 27 1/2" PAC-NOR 3 


THE END groove Super-Match barrel. Chambered by PAC-NOR Barreling. Equipped with a 
Steve Hanson : 
7846 So. K St Varmint Snyper muzzle brake from Answer Products. 


* Load used during rockchuck hunting expedition. 

Caution: All loads above were safe in my rifle, but may not be necessarily safe in any 
other rifle. No responsibility accepted by author or the magazine for usage of these 
loads in other rifles. 


Tacoma, WA 98408 


Continued on next page 


ELEY 


The World's Most Accurate Ammunition 
Rifle Pistol Shotgun 
Announcing BENCH REST GOLD - The Ultimate in Match Accuracy 


Available through your local dealer 
A Load For Every Shooting Discipline 


Price 
Rifle Pistol Box Rifle Pistol 
of 50 
Bench Rest Gold x 8.50 Target Rifle x 
Tenex x 7.40 Target Pistol 
Match Extra x 4.70 22 Short Rapid Fire 
Pistol Match 5.60 Silhouex 
Club Xtra x 3.30 Scorpian 22 HV Solid 
L.R. Pistol 2.95 Scorpian 22 HV HP 
Practice 100 x 2.85 Subsonic HP 
Standard x 2.50 22 Long Z 
Pistol Standard x 2.65 Moving Target 


mK KK OM 


If your local dealer cannot supply you then call us and we will ship you direct via UPS and credit you dealer. 
MasterCard and Visa Accepted ¢ Dealer Inquiries invited 


1-800 969-4867 


Imported by Tomart Inc. ¢ 122 Layfayette Ave. « Laurel, Maryland 20707 
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CARTRIDGE 
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SUPPLIERS 

Answer Products Co. - Varmint Snyper 
Muzzle Brake / 1519 Westbury Dr. 
Davison, MI. 48423 1-800- 362-1857 

Berger Bullets / 4234 N. 63rd Ave. 
Phoenix AZ. 85033 602- 846-5791 

Fireline - computer ballistics program / 
LYNX Software P.O. BOX 266 Payson, 
UT. 84651 

Russ Haydon’s Shooters’ Supply / 
15018 Goodrich Dr. NW. Gig Harbor, 
WA. 98329 206- 857-7557 

Holland’s /(muzzle brakes & custom 
work) BOX 69 Powers, OR. 97466 503- 
439-5155 

JLK Bullets- / R#1, Box 310C Dover, 
AR. 72837 501- 331-4194 

LILJA Precision Rifle Barrels,/ BOX 372 
Plains, MT. 59859 406- 826-3064 

MPI Stocks / BOX 83266, Portland OR. 
97283-0266 503- 226-1215 

PAC-NOR Barreling / P.O. BOX 6188 
Brookings, OR. 97415 503- 469-7330 

POWLEY Computer for Handloaders (A 
Hutton Rifle Ranch Product ) Hutton Rifle 
Ranch / P.O. Box 45236 Boise, ID. 83711 
208- 345-8781 

Premier Reticles / 920 Breckinridge Ln. 
Winchester, Va. 22601 Send #10 SASE 
for free list of services 

SGW Rifle Barrels / Olympic Arms, 
INC. 624 Old Pacific Highway S.E. 
Olympia, WA. 98503 206- 456-3471 

Sinclair International / 2330 Wayne 
Haven St. FT. Wayne, IN. 46803 219- 
493-1858 


BROUGHTON 
RIFLE BARRELS 


Harold's Custom Gun Shop Inc. 


S.S. Match Grade barrels in 
22 - 6 - 25 - 7mm - 30 Cal 


We Specialize in Top Accuracy 
Bench Rest, Live Varmint and 
Hunting Rifles as well as 
aluminum pillar bedding in 
wood and synthetic stocks. 


Harold & Bruce Broughton 
Benchrest Gunsmiths 
Rt. 1 Box 447 


Big Spring, Tex 79720 
915-394-4430 


BALLISTIC COMPARISON OF THE 22/6mm Remington and OTHER CARTRIDGES 
Data from Fineline Ballistics 


70 mph crosswinds / Attitude 4000 £t./ ALL cartridges zeroed at 400 yards 

/ Temperature 66°£ / Barometric pressurerstd / *Actual maximum or near maximum 
Loads helow, were chronographed and converted to muzzle velocities./ Scope 
set 2” ahove hore. 


Cartridge vel, path diift vel, 
barrel tength  / Bullet _/f£ps./ (in.) / (in.) / £ps./_(in.) 


22/6mm Rem GLK 70gn = /3715/ -22.74/ +19.49/ 2469 / 44.65 
PAC-NOR 27%” VLD 
22/6mm Rem 


GLK 80gn 13462/ -24.45/ +16.75/ 2480 / +5.14 
PAC-NOR 27%" VLD 


224 Clark 


GLK 80gnr 13522/ -23.36/ +16.32/ 2453 / +5.02 
Wiseman 29” VLD 


220 Rocket 55gr Sierra /4098/ -22.03/ +24. 88/ 2358 / +4.20 
SGW 26” hoatail 

220 Swift 55gn Siena /3808/ -26.29/ +27.87/ 2150 / +5.04 
Rem 40-X 27%" hoatail 

22-250 55gnr Noster /4070/ -25.42/ 429.85/ 2127 / 44.73 
Imp. 40° Ballistic tip 

Likja 28” 

22-250 5592 Nosbern /3562/ -33.74/ +35.91/ 1826 / 46.26 
Win. 26” Ballistic tip 

6mm/ 284 Speer 85gr /3709/ -23.30/ +19.90/ 2448 / +4.60 
Likja 28%" hoat tail 

6mm/ 284 Benger 105gr =/3506/ -22.52/ +14.59/ 2607 / 44.78 
Likja 29” VLD 

6mm Rem. Speer 85grn 13443/ -27.51/ 422.31/ 2240 / 45,53 
40-XB 27%” hoat tail 


* Part of this hattery of rifles helongs to the author, data on the remainder 
were chronographed hy acquaintances 


The 22/6mm Remington. Rem 700 sleeved action, MPI hunter bench stock, Leupold 6.5 X 20 
modified by Premier Reticles, PAC-NOR Super-Match SS barrel, with a Varmint Snyper 
Muzzle brake. 
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Russ holding his 22-250 Ackley Improved 40°. On the bench is Author’s Remington 40-XB 
KS in 220 Swift. 


LEUPOLD/PREMIER--Author's designed dot system 6.5 X 20 (at 20X) 


All dots are 2 moa apart vertically Windage crosshairs are 
3 moa and 5 moa left and right of center 


All dots are $} moa in size 
Impact yardages shown are plotted for my 220 Swift 
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LAPUA 
BRASS 


FOR USE IN 22 OR 6MM 
PPC RIFLES. 
IT IS AS GOOD, 
IF NOT BETTER THAN 
THE ORIGINAL 
.220 RUSSIAN. 


1-499 Pcs. - $1.10 Each 
500-999 Pcs. - $1.04 EAch 
Over 1000 Pces. - $1.00 Each 


NORMA BRASS 
6mm Norma Now Available 
at .89 per Case 


Sako USA Brass - PPC - 
./2 Each 


HOGDON POWDER SPECIAL 
ALL ARE 8 LB. KEGS 


H322 ($84.95) HBLC2 ($82.95) 
H4198 ($84.95) H380 ($84.95) 
H4895 ($84.95) H414 ($82.95) 
H4227 ($84.95) H450 ($82.95) 
H4350 ($84.95) 748 WIN. ($89.95) 
H1000 ($84.95) 760 WIN. ($89.95) 
H335 ($82.95) CLAYS-8LB($75.50) 
CLAYS-4LB($42.50) 


We accept personal Checks, 
Money Orders, V isa, 
MasterCard, or C.O.D. 


BRUNO 


SHOOTERS SUPPLY 


P.O. BOX 2501 
106 NORTH WYOMING ST. 
HAZLETON, PA 18201 


PHONE (717) 455-2211 
(717) 455-8442 
FAX (717) 455-2211 


ACCURACY TESTING NORMA 6PPC USA CASES 


TEST DATE - AUGUST 26, 1993 

| had spent most of the summer testing 
one thing or another without actually 
concentrating on shooting for accuracy. 
The testing took up most of the time 
when | was able to get to the range. It 
was a long hot humid summer in the 
northeast here. Due to the effects of one 
of the medications that | am taking, | am 
supposed to avoid extreme heat and 
excessive sweating. When the weather 
was decent, | wasn’t able to go for one 
reason or another. 

Up to this point (August 26th), | attend- 
ed one registered match since our winter 
league season ended last March, That 
was the heavy varmint class only at the 
Super Shoot last May. | survived the 
thousand mile round trip alone, but | cer- 
tainly did not live up to my capabilities at 
that match. It was total disaster. 

| tested four different lots of Norma 
6PPC USA cases including the three pre- 
production lots. They were pressure tests 
to see how much pressure the cases 
could withstand. This time | concentrated 
on shooting for accuracy in the current 
production of the Norma 6PPC USA 
cases. | didn’t even take the chronograph 
along. It could be distracting. 

The temperatures began to cool down 
overnight. Now was the time to get to the 
range early and have everything set up 
and ready to shoot by 7:00 AM. At least | 
could get in a couple of hours before the 
midday heat closed in. | had the car 


PENCE 


PRECISION BARRELS 
17 Cal.-50 Cal. Cut Riflings 
Hand-Lapped 
Stainless Steel Rifle Barrels 


Engineered By: R.G. Sherer 
Owner/Operator: Ron Pence 


Free Price List Available 


PENCE PRECISION BARRELS 
7567 East 
900 South 
So. Whitley, IN 46787 
219-839-4745 


by 
Geza Nagy 


packed the night before but | still had to 
get up at 4:00 AM to accomplish this. It is 
a 40 mile trip to the range. 

| have several different lots of H322 in 
varying quantities. It is my policy to 
attach a label to the can showing how 
much powder each Culver setting 
throws. When | have good success with 
that lot, | mark the best setting for that lot 
on the label. While reorganizing my base- 
ment, | came across a can of H322 that | 
previously worked with, but not exten- 
sively. It was made in Scotland, lot # 1 26 
85. The label showed that | had shot 2 
good groups at 200 yards, a .262 and 
.283 with a Culver setting of 52.0 clicks 
(28.2 grains). | also shot an .087 group at 
100 yards with a Culver setting of 50.0 
clicks, using Bill Brawand’s 68 grain bul- 
lets. The label didn’t show whose bullets 
| used at 200 yards. 

These groups were shot in Sako .220 
Russian cases a few years ago. They 
were not chronographed at that time. 
This particular lot of H322 is on the mild 
side compared to some of the more 
recent lots. | could fill up the case and 
get 100% loading density without build- 
ing up too much pressure. That is why | 
elected to use this powder in the Norma 
cases. The load was proven good and 
also safe in the Sako cases. The case 
capacity is slightly more in the Norma 
cases. 

Because of difference in case capacity, 
| went with the load that shot good at 
200 yards (52.0 Culver- 28.2 grains), that 
| now shot at 100 yards. Up to here, | 
wasn’t sure of what kind of velocity the 
load would produce. 

| arrived at the Central Jersey Club 
range early enough to be all set up and 
ready to shoot by our 7:00 AM starting 
time. It was sunny with a very light tail 
wind blowing. | shot my light varmint gun 
first with a different load in Sako .220 
Russian cases. | was having problems 
with it and | thought | could come up with 
an answer to the problem in the good 
conditions. After a while | gave up on it. It 
was getting hot. 

| switched over to the heavy varmint 
gun. My second group with the Norma 
cases was an .094 but the next two 
groups were getting bigger. The barrel 
was getting hot and would not cool down 
with the lack of wind. The temperature 


was in the 90’s now with a high humidity. 
Then | remembered one time previously, 
on a very hot day, | had put a damp towel 
over the barrel to cool it between groups, 
while cleaning the gun and reloading. | 
shot an aggregate under .200 that time 
doing that. 

| put out a new target and started over, 
using the damp towel to cool the barrel 
this time. It was near high noon with 
bright sunshine and humid 96 degrees. | 
was sweating bullets (Editor: flat base or 
boat-tail?) and was determined to sweat 
it out. The very light tail breezes didn’t 
help to cool me or the barrel down, but 
the damp towel did the trick. | took my 
time between groups to give the barrel a 
chance to cool. Each time | removed the 
towel, the barrel felt cool to the touch. 

This range has a lot of sandy soil 
where grass doesn’t grow too well. The 
mirage can be something brutal when it 
is hot and sunny. The backstop is 350 
yards away and the mirage can be seen 
for the full distance alongside of the tar- 
get frame. It looked like there was a fire 
behind my target frame. The target face 
at 100 yards was relatively clear. | 
checked the wind flags to see if they 
matched up in direction with the flow of 
the mirage. The tail winds were very light 
but there was a change of direction. 
When the mirage showed a left to right 
flow at least a couple of wind flags 
showed the same. The same thing was 
true with the right to left. When the 
mirage showed a boil, the wind flags also 
showed no side movements. This made 
my work easy. | would give it a try. 

The six targets on page A was shot by 
looking at the mirage along side of the 
target frame only. | checked in between 
to verify that the mirage matched up with 
the wind flag movements, but the actual 
shooting was done while looking through 
the scope at the mirage. It appeared that 
| was looking at a mirage that was mostly 
down range past the target frame but it 
worked. Keeping the barrel cool with the 
damp towel also helped. 

All of the equipment and loading data 
are shown on target page A. The Norma 
6PPC USA cases are capable of accura- 
cy equal to the Sako .220 Russian cases. 
The pressure tests showed they are 
capable of withstanding very high pres- 
sures. 
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6 PPC heavy varmint. CPS action, 23" 
Broughton barrel 1X14" twist. New 
Leupold (silver) 36X scope. New (current 
production) Norma cases. 28.2 grains 
H322 lot # 12685 ( made in Scotland), 
52.0 Culver setting. Federal 205M 
primers lot # 3B1690. 68 grain Euber FB 
bullets. lot # 52, Shot between 11:30 AM 
and 2:05 PM. Very hot and humid. 
Temperature 96 degrees. Bright sun- 
shine, light tail winds and heavy mirage. 
All groups shot off mirage only. A damp 
towel was placed over the barrel to cool 
it in between groups, while cleaning the 
gun and loading. The sun was shining on 
the barrel during the last three groups 
(bottom row). 

Targets # 1 2 and 3 were full length 
resized. Targets #4 5 and 6 neck sized 
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only. The numbers in the aiming square used on the target. Chronographed 
designates the row of cases used in the velocity of this load was 3162 FPS. 


box. Four separate rows of cases were Cantiinied on next pave 


WORLD’S MOST ACCURATE SLUG GUN 


Groups 2” and under at 100 yards with quality saboted ammo 


Only weighs 7% Ibs. 


“One string of six 3-Shot Groups, fired at 100 yards 


TAR-HUNT in rapid succession, averaged an incredible 1.705 


inches between the centers of the widest shots.” 


CUSTOM RIFLES, INC. — Jim Carmichel, Outdoor Life 


RR 3, Box 572 
Bloomsburg, PA 17815 “This bolt action is, simply stated, the most accurate 


Phone and FAX rifled slug gun in the world.” 
717-784-6368 — Jon Sundra, Nikon Hunting Annual 


Available in both 12-gauge and 20-gauge 
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ACCURACY TESTING 
NORMA 6PPC 
USA CASES 


Continued 


PART TWO 


TEST DATE - AUGUST 27, 1993 

| didn’t even unpack the car from yes- 
terdays trip to the range. This time | took 
along the chronograph to see what kind 
of velocity the load that | shot yesterday 


YOU HAVE READ THE 
RESULTS ON THESE PAGES. 
NOW BE THE RESULTS: 
Over the past years the match 
reports have proven 
Hammonds Rifles to be supe- 
rior with over 20 World 
Records and numerous 1st 
place National, Regional, and 
State Championships. 


We strive for accuracy in: 
Benchrest 
1000 yd Rifles 
Silhouette 
XP 100 Pistols 
High Grade Hunting Rifles 
Live Varmint Rifles 


All our work done to Benchrest 
Standards. Other Services include 
Custom Loading dies made with 
same reamer as rifle... Block 
Bedding... Pillar Bedding... glue-in 
wood or composite... Muzzle 
Brakes manufactured in our shop to 
fit your barrel (not one size fits all.) 


We are a full time, full service 
gun shop. 


For a complete listing and prices, 
please send a S.A.S.E. to: 


Hammonds Rifles 


R.D. #4 Box 504 
Red Lion, Pa. 17356 


Phone: 717 244-7879 


was getting. The test was a repeat of the 
same load in the same Norma 6PPC USA 
cases in the same heavy varmint 
Broughton barrel. 

This time the wind was blowing in from 
10:30 and 1:00 o’clock in direction. It 
blew 10 to 15 MPH with some higher 
gusts. It still got up in the 90’s and 
humid. It helped to feel a little cooler. 

| repeated the process of covering the 
barrel with a damp towel to cool it. | satu- 
rated the towel in water and wrung out 
most of the water before laying it on the 
barrel while cleaning the gun and loading. 
The mirage situation was different than 
yesterday. | had to shoot off the wind 
flags this time. The wind speed and 
direction changed the situation. 

Target page B shows the results of 
today’s test. The 68 grain Euber FB bul- 
lets were spun out to .0007 - .0009 in 
concentricity. | normally use these in my 
sighter and fouler cases. Yesterday they 
spun out to .0004 - .0006. These were all 
that | had left. The better ones were used 
up in previous shooting. 

After | was finished shooting target 
page B, | set up the chronograph to see 
what velocity the load was running. | 
loaded 28.2 gr. of H322 lot # 1 26 85 
(52.0 Culver) and 68 gr. Euber FB bullets 
in the Norma 6PPC USA cases with 
Federal 205M primers, lot # B1690. The 5 
shot average was 3163 FPS in the 23" 
Broughton barrel 1x14" twist. That was 
an almost duplicate velocity of the load 
that | found to be the most accurate 
using 27.8 gr. of Australian H 322 in Sako 
.220 Russian cases. | loaded 5 more 
Sako cases with the Australian H322 and 
68 gr. Euber FB and 5 more with 68 gr. 
Berger FB. | chronographed 3160 FPS 
with the Euber and 3165 FPS with the 
Berger bullets. The comparison was 
done on the same day, through the same 
barrel under equal conditions. It must be 


WENTLING SPORTS OPTICS 
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BINOCULARS RIFLESCOPES 
SPOTTING SCOPES 
TRIPODS ACCESSORIES 


TWIN SPOTTING SCOPES MOUNTED 


CALL OR WRITE FOR FREE LIST 


S. A. WENTLING CO. 
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P.O. BOX 355P 
HERSHEY PA. 17033 
TEL: 717-533-2468 
FAX: 717-534-1252 


VISA ¢ MASTERCARD ¢ DISCOVER 


remembered that the case capacities are 
different between the Norma and the 
Sako Russian cases. The Norma cases 
are lighter than the Sako and has more 
capacity. The next test will show the dif- 
ference. 

| had previously done some one shot 
chronographing with the new Norma 201 
powder. | selected this powder to use in 
the case capacity test.That would be 
killing two birds with one stone. | loaded 
28.9 gr. (52.0 Culver setting) in the 
Norma 6PPC USA cases and also in the 
Sako .220 Russian cases. The same 68 
gr. Euber FB bullets and Federal 205 M 
primers were used in both brands of 
cases. The average velocity in the Sako 
cases was 3162 FPS. This load again 
duplicated the velocity with 27.8 gr. of 
Australian H322 used in the Sako 
Russian cases. The big difference was 
the Culver setting (volume) to achieve the 
same velocity. The Culver setting for the 
Australian H322 was 49.0 as compared 
to 52.0 of the Norma powder. That is 6 
clicks difference in volume to achieve the 
same velocity. | know that same load 
would shoot in my gun. It also duplicated 
the velocity reached in the Norma cases 
where 28.2 gr. (52.0 Culver) of H322 lot # 
1 26 85 was used. 

The 28.9 gr. (52.0 Culver) of N201 
powder in the Norma 6PPC USA cases 
chronographed at 3141 FPS. That was 
21 FPS less velocity than in the Sako 
.220 Russian cases. This proves the 
lighter Norma cases has more interior 
capacity than the Sako Russian. | would 
have to add 1 or 2 more clicks of the 
Culver setting of the N201 powder in the 
Norma cases to duplicate the loads that 
shoot good in my gun. The N201 and the 
H 322 lot # 1 26 85 are very close in 
burning rate. The Australian H322 is 
much more potent than either of them. 

| had some of the old lot of N201 with 
me. | chronographed 5 shots in the Sako 
Russian cases to compare with the new 
lot. By volume, with a 52.0 Culver set- 
ting,the velocity was 3303 FPS. That was 
141 FPS faster than the same volume in 
the same Sako cases. One shot with a 
50.0 culver setting of the old lot equaled 
the 52.0 setting of the new lot. It chrono- 
graphed at 3171 FPS, 9 FPS faster than 
the 3162 FPS of the new lot. One more 
shot of the same 50.0 Culver setting of 
the old lot N201 in the Norma case 
showed a velocity of 3150 FPS. That was 
21 FPS less than in the Sako Russian 
case. This again showed the case capac- 
ity to be more in the lighter case. 

(Note: Neither the author or the maga- 
zine warranty the safety of loads quoted 
here, if used in other rifles). 
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CPFC~HY, 


9/299 


6PPC heavy varmint. CPS action, 23" 
Broughton barrel 1X14” twist. New 
Leupold (silver) 36X scope. New (current 
production) Norma cases. 28.2 grains 
H322 lot # 12685 (made in Scotland), 
52.0 Culver setting. Federal 205 M 
primers lot #3B1690. 68 grain Euber FB 
bullets lot # 52. The bullets were spun 
out Between .0007 and .0009. That is all 
that | had left with me. Very hot and 
humid, bright sunshine, and shifting head 
winds. These groups were shot between 
12:20 and 2:45 PM. The mirage was min- 
imal, | had to use the wind flags. 
Temperature was 90 to 94 degrees, 
barometer 29:91 to 29:70, and humidity 
42 to 47%. Again a damp towel was 
placed over the barrel to cool it between 
groups. Four separate rows of cases 
were used on the target. Two lost shots, 
indicated by arrows on targets 4 and 5, 
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cost an aggregate that could have been 
1737. 


PAC-NOR BARRELING 


“Your Barreling People” 
Pull buttoned, stress relieved and hand lapped chrome-moly and 
stainless rifle barrels 
e Barrel Blanks 
¢ Contoured Blanks 
e Prefit Barrels 


Most standard & hundreds of wildcat chamberings 
For information write or call: 
PAC-NOR BARRELING 


99299 Overlook Rd. P.O. Box 6188 
Brookings, Oregon 97415 
Phone (503) 469-7330 
FAX # (503) 469-7331 


POWDER BURNIN 


Accurate Arms Co., Inc. 
Box 167 McEwen, TX 37101 


Attn: Marty Liggins 


Dear Mr. Liggins; 

| was a little embarrassed to see your 
brief comment on burning rates of pow- 
der in the October P.S. Truth is, | have 
been red-faced ever since that article of 
mine was printed. In my eagerness to 
find a replacement for the H-322 Scottish 
for my wife’s HV gun, | let myself get 
conned. | honestly thought | was too old, 
grouchy and cynical to let that happen. 

| ran into the Scot-Brigadier people at 
the Ohio Gun show last winter. They told 
me the Brigadier 322 was EXACTLY the 
same as the H-322. Naive fellow that | 
am, | believed them without checking it 
out. Even worse, | wrote the article with- 
out doing my homework, simply writing 
that which they had told me. 

| knew | was in trouble a couple of 
days before | got that issue. | got a call 
from Cullem Ferguson of Precision Rifle 
Services in Dumfriesshire, Scotland who 
already had received his magazine and 
who told me that the plant had been 
closed down, the help laid off perma- 
nently and the building was in the 
process of being demolished. 

The next disaster was when | found out 
the powder was considerably lighter by 
volume than the H-322. Took about two 
more clicks on a Culver or Jones to get 
the same weight. Doc Schaefer told me 
that at the Super Shoot. So much for it 
being exactly the same as H-322. 

Even worse, from a purely subjective 


ry 
Dick Wright 
VICW 1Ss6 sseccnees the powder is BLOODY 
WONDERFUL............. and there ain’t no 


more of it. Let me explain. 

We have had the same experience with 
three of our four benchrest guns. No 
good load data being available, we 
worked up loads for them by throwing 
powder to the bottom of the case neck 
and going up 1/2 a click at a time. The 
results have been absolutely linear. The 
more powder, the smaller the group. By 
the time bullet was sitting on powder that 
had been dropped very slowly with a 
long drop tube, all the guns were easily 
shooting low one’s. This in calm evening 
conditions when the conditions were not 
beyond our modest abilities to shoot 
well. 

Example........ we ended up with a 
charge of 28 1/2 gr. of Brigadier in 
Glorya’s Hall PPC sporter. This gave us 
3330 fps with modest pressure. (We have 
sized these cases with a tong tool all 
summer). The day | worked up the load 
for her, she shot a 249-18X score in our 
local |.B.S. Varmint for Score match. But 
for one moment of temporary mental dis- 
combooberation, she would have won 
the match against some darn good 
shooters. Make that the day AFTER | 
worked up her load. 

Two weeks later Glorya took 9th place 
in the 100 yd. LV agg at the Michigan 
State Championship at Holton shooting 
her Hall with the above load. After two 
groups at 200 yds. in the afternoon (The 


My LV Talldog 29 1/2 gr. 
G.J.’.s HV 6 BR 30 1/2 gr. 
G.J.’s LV PPC above 


OP-TEC 
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¢ Binoculars 

¢ Range Finders 
¢ Telescopes 

¢ Tripods & Acc. 


JERRY PHILLIPS 
P.O. Box L632 e Langhorne, PA 19047 e (215) 757-5037 
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G RATES REVISITED 


groups were .444” and .568”) she was Ist 
at 200 LV and Ist in the LV grand on the 
computer. 

Holton has two really nice gals that 
score targets and handle the computer. 
After the second match at 200, they 
came flying out of the scoring 
FOOM siecsesanee “Glorya, you’re our hero..... 
the great FEMALE hope”. Course the 
Child Bride, although a naturally talented 
shooter, hasn’t enough seasoning in this 
sport to handle that sort of thing. She 
immediately went out and shot a one 
inch plus group .......... end of first place. 
She ended up 29th at 200 and 12th in the 
LV grand. To place that high at Holton, 
you have to beat Hall of Fame shooters 
and folks who have won the Super 
Shoot. Her gun really shoots with the 
Brigadier. 

At the NBRSA Nationals, | found that 
the infamous KID (Dale Wollum, Jr.) was 
using exactly her load (28 1/2 gr. 
Brigadier, Eubers and Russian brass) 
when he won 6 Hall of Fame points. 

| was smart enough to buy all the 
Brigadier 322 | could get my hands on 
this summer.......... we have about 40 Ibs. 
Now, | can really use some help from you 
ssaaenvis when this stuff’s gone ...... it’s real- 
ly gone. What have you got to replace it? 

We want something with a slightly 
slower burning rate than 2015. | really like 
the 100% density loads. Out of our four 
guns we shoot the following Brigadier 
322 loads........ 


3380 fps. Eubers 
3400 fps. Eubers 
3330 Eubers 


My HV Talldog uses 281/2 gr. 2015 
and that will not change. | have shot too 
many zero groups in practice to monkey 
with that. | will use 2015 with my new 
“Secret Weapon” score gun for next year 
staat a HV .200 short .22 BR with a 45X 
Lyman LWBR scope. 

We do NOT get unseemingly high 
pressures with the above loads. Have 
used the same brass all year and will use 
it again next year. 

Help me with something to replace our 
Brigadier 322 when we run out, please. 

Dick Wright 
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DUNBAR 


MODEL 100 


RELOADING 
P RESS The No. 100 Dunbar Reloading Press 


This modern press was designed and perfected for full length resizing, 
decapping, seating and swaging. The press is being manufactured by Engine 


COMPACT e PRECISION MADE Sales and Service Company, Inc. You will find it a superb instrument. 

STRAIGHT LINE e H-TYPE PRESS ee ie ee 
Extra: shell. holders} 22-0264 ened wcesesesecaee 3.00 h 

HUSKY ° HOLDS TWO DIES esa ae gels (large: or ‘smoll)_.-— - 22 ea asenceece _ 3.00 wat 


pened for conventional 7%'’-14 N. F. Thread Dies. F.O.B. Charleston, 
W. Va. 


Engine Sales and Service Company _detaited information on the 


New 100 Dunbar Reloading Press 


\— Two dies are locked in exact position — frequent screwing and unscrewing 
DUNBAR of dies will no longer spoil the continuity of precise adjustment. The ‘’H’”’ 
construction eliminates the misalignment due to ‘‘spring’’ inherent in 
C’ type presses. Lateral ‘‘wiggle’’ disappears. The cross head is flush 

with the base of the die-locking nuts, so there are no obstructions to fine 
adjustment and no gouged knuckles. The handle is off to the right and 
919 VIRGINIA STREET, EAST out of your way. This press is husky — useful pressures from 20,000 to 
ba wie pounds on swoging jyllets. on nee oa grained, es 
relieved cast base an AE- steel parts, all expertly made in shops 
CHARLESTON, 1, W. VA. designed and staffed for precision work. 


The weight of the press is 29 pounds. Packed for shipment the 
weight is 31 pounds including the packing material. 


Plastic bicycle-type grip is supplied on each handle. 


type 
all ” 
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The price of the press, $39.00 f.o.b. Charleston, W. Va., includes two 
shell holders and one primer post. (Dies are extra.) This is intended for one 
caliber. If you wish to reload more than one caliber, be sure to order two 
extra shell holders for each additional caliber of a different size head and 


SHELL HOLDER 


.270 
.35 WHELEN 
-250-3000 


7 MM #l LARGE 


-300 SAVAGE 
.35 REMINGTON 
-257 ROBERTS 
45 A.C. P. 


-220 SWIFT #2 LARGE 


.219 DONALDSON 

219 ZIPPER 

.219 IMPROVED ZIPPER #3 LARGE 
-25-35 


-30-40 KRAG #4 LARGE 
-44 SPEC. S. & W. 


.25. REMINGTON 
-30 REMINGTON #5 LARGE 


-222 REMINGTON 

-22-3000 

2-R LOVELL #6 SMALL 
-25-20 SINGLE SHOT 


.218 BEE 

.25-20 REPEATER #7 SMALL 
9 MM LUGER 

-22 HORNET #8 SMALL 
.38 SPEC. #9 SMALL 
357 MAG 

380 COLT 

.300 H&H MAG 

.375 H&H MAG #10 LARGE 
7 x 61 S&H 

45-70 No. 11 LARGE 
45 Colt No. 12 LARGE 
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The base of the press is made of a close grained cast iron and then 
stress relieved in furnaces we fortunately have in our plant. All other 
parts are SAE-1020 steel except for Bunting bronze bearings used on the 
uprights. As you know there must be no galling of metal in a fine press, 
therefore all moving parts entail two different metallic surfaces facing 
each other. The main shaft is SAE-1020 steel against the cast base. The 
arms are #1020 and the connecting links and pins are carburized. Then 
the horizontal ram is #1020. The Bunting bronze bearings are press fitted 
into the ram and bear on the #1020 uprights. The real trick and where 
quality of product shows up is in the very close tolerance that we main- 
tain in order to have individual parts of this press fit precisely, as they 
must, in order to op2rate smoothly and efficiently. 


In operating this press usually place sizing die and primer post on 
the left and seating die on the right. You may wish to reverse this pro- 
cedure. Sometimes when two wish to use one press during an afternoon, 
use the left side only, interchanging sizing and seating dies; the shooting 
partner will use the right side in the same manner. in that event use a 
primer post on both the right and left side. 


Precise assembly and alignment are just as important as precise 
machining operations. The press comes to you in perfect condition (if not, 
advise us promptly). Don’t disassemble the press unless you are a com- 
petent mechanic with adequate tools. Keep your press clean and well oiled. 


Dunbar Dies are precision made and are available as illustrated in 
the following calibers. These dies are carefully gauged and hand lapped 
for precision reloading — for correct headspace using a case holder with 
a depth of .125’. Be certain to clean dies thoroughly before sizing. Use 
your lubricant sparingly to avoid bubble marks on your cases. The sizing 
dies are case carburized to a depth of .025’’ before polishing. 


DUNBAR DIES $12.50 PER SET 


Calibers available 


-30-06 

.270 Win. 

.250-3000 Sav. 
.22-250—Varminter 
-257 Roberts 

-220 Swift 

-219 Donaldson Wasp 
.222 Remington 

2-R Lovell 

-22 Hornet 

.30-30 

-300 Savage 

.219 Improved Zipper 
-25 Souper 

.308 

8 mm 

7mm 

7x61S &H 


Now a word about swaging bullets. At the moment we do not manu- 
facture dies for this purpose. However, dies with conventional 7‘'-14N. F. 
threads will fit this press. Pressures developed by the Dunbar Press are 
adequate for all soft swaging. Experience ond modifications may be 
necessary for other type swaging on the heavier caliber bullets. 


ENGINE SALES AND SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
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THE DUNBAR PRESS 


Dear Dave, 

| find the trips down memory lane in 
the pages of PS to be especially appeal- 
ing these days, (| wonder why) and a 
couple of items in the October issue rang 
some of my own memory bells. Thought 
you might be interested. 

The 1955 picture of the youthful Wally 
Hart sent me to the basement to look for 
the material that | have enclosed. It was 
the year that | began to try to shoot 
tighter groups with the two center fire 
rifles | owned at the time. | was reloading 
for my Savage 23D Hornet with a Lyman 
Ideal 310 hand tool, and still do, but | did 
not have the equipment to load for the 
.270 Win. | had purchased a Mod. 70 
Win., std. grade in 1948, and was never 
too happy with the accuracy, despite the 
ravings of Jack O’Connor! 

Urged on by the gent | was doing a lot 
of varmint and target shooting with in the 
early fifties, | began studying the various 
presses that were available then. My 
friend was making his own 22 cal bullets 
out of 22 rim fire cases, and shooting 
them in a 22 Varminter, later to become 


Continued on next page 
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Psi THRUST EXERTED ON 30 (.301” DIA.) BU 
a LOIS'S BULLETS & WIND FLAGS 
Bullets flat base 
$ 12.50 per/100 
30 cal ; 17.50 per/100 
30 cal ; 17.50 per/100 


Bullets made in CARBIDE DIES 
Wind Flags $ 30.00 ea. 
Lois M. Reynolds 


DOUBLE VANE B.R. FLAGS 
no more guessing wind angles 
fast and easy to see especially in 
fast changing conditions. 


Lois M. Reynolds 
321 Lindenwood Ln. So. 
Hewitt, TX 76643 
Shop # (817) 666-9686 
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THE DUNBAR PRESS 


Continued 


the Rem 22-250. The rifle was put 
together by a gunsmith who had a small 
shop in East Glastonbury. Despite the 
fact that | spent a lot of time there, | can- 
not for the life of me remember his name. 
| do remember two things about that 
gent, however — he was later killed in his 
shop due to an unfortunate shooting 
accident, and his youthful apprentice was 
a likeable guy by the name of John 
Dewey — fresh out of the Navy, and try- 
ing to learn the gunsmithing trade. 
(Editor: the shop in question could only 
be the Dumont Rifle Company). 

| decided that if | was going to try to 
make bullets for my 270, and listening to 
the advice from a lot of “experts”, | was 
going to need a powerful press — one 
that wouldn’t “spring”, as some of the 
available “C” types did under real pres- 
sure. | also wanted one that operated on 
the “down-stroke”, as | was planning to 
start my venture in the apartment where 
Ruth and | were living at the time. As a 
result of all the advice, and studying the 
ads in the Rifleman, | decided on the 
Dunbar, and proceeded to buy one. 

| still have the press, still in constant 


use, never given me any trouble, and | 
got to wondering if anyone else in the 
shooting fraternity had one. In all the 
years | have been following shooting 
sports, | have NEVER run into another 
shooter who had one, or had even heard 
of it! 

| never got around to making bullets 
back then, | guess | got discouraged 


Set Your Sights... _ 
On The Best Ever 


1. Six Enterprises’ stocks - the strongest and 
most stable hand laminated stocks on the 
market...Specifically designed for the 
serious varminter. 2.Nightforce Scopes. 
3. Six Enterprises' adjustable rings & mounts. 


Combination. 
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Enter 


PIONEERING SYNTHETIC STOCKS 


320-D Turtle Creek Ct. ¢ San Jose, CA 95125 
Phone 408 999-0201 ¢ Fax 408 999-0216 
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when | really began to learn what it was 
going to involve — jackets, lead, dies, 
etc., and that brings me to the other item 
in PS. The discussion of the Jordan, or 
Jourdan Press. Coincidentally, my search 
for better .270 bullets, led me to an 
excellent brand of bullet made by a gent 
named Jordan, in Raynham, Mass. Ever 
heard of him? (Editor: yep!). 

Up until a couple of months ago | still 
had a box of his 130 gr .277 SP bullets, 
but since | no longer own the M70, | gave 
them away. | have forgotten where | 
bought his bullets, but | believe it was at 
Benton’s, the large gun store that was, at 
that time located in Rockville, Connecti- 
cut. 

The enclosed pix of the Dunbar was 
taken in the fall of 1955 at the apartment 
where Ruth and | were living, just before 
we moved here to Bloomfield. | owned 
two sets of dies at the time, those in the 
press are 06 — was loading for a buddy 
of mine. Great Days! 

Damn, | forgot to ask the other ques- 
tion | had. The gent that signed the let- 
ters from Dunbar — Harry Cook. Does 
his name ring any bells? Wonder if he’s 
still around. In a subsequent letter | 
received from him, he spoke of going to a 
BR match, someplace in PA, and urged 
me to try to get there and get involved. 
Wonder if it could have been at Hart’s, 
were they holding matches then? Maybe 
Wally would remember him. Just curious! 
(Editor: | believe that Harry Cook was 
involved with benchrest shooting at the 
Staunton, Virginia club range in this era 
(1955-1960). 

Bob Wade 
234 Wintonbury Avenue 
Bloomfield, Connecticut 06002 
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RIFLE BARREL VIBRATIONS AND 
POSITIVE/NEGATIVE COMPENSATION 


by 
Frank D. Randall 


Creighton Audette’s excellent article 
on vibrations in rifle barrels published in 
the October issue and his mention of the 
English experiments has prompted this 
scribe to further comment on the matter 
particularly as regards the Lee Enfield 
series of rifles. 

When my Austrailian correspondent, 
Keith Berrie in Queensland, first men- 
tioned “positive compensation” in a letter 
some months back in reference to my 
tuning the Lee Enfield for maximum 
accuracy | let it go right over my head. 
However, after considerable experimen- 
tation proved that this type of rifle action 
had it’s own quirks and peculiar notions 
about shooting all it’s bullets in the same 
hole, | crashed headlong into “positive 
compensation” and have learned to live 
with it. Whether or not you fool around 
with Lee actioned rifles or not, the fact 
that a rifle barrel vibrates as it does will 
definitely effect your thoughts on 
extreme rifle accuracy in some way. It is 
food for thought. 

My first experiments with bedding a 
well-preserved #1 Mk Ill in .303 just for 
the fun of it and with the thoughts of per- 
haps outshooting all those 1903 
Springfields in the next “old bolt gun” 
match produced groups at one hundred 
yards which measured two inches wide 
and six to seven inches high, invariably. 
Only when the barrel was clamped at the 
muzzle and the barrel bedded between 
layers of gasket cork with the hand- 
guards clamped tightly around the cork 
did the thing improve somewhat, 
although certainly not good enough to 
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shoot with ’03’s. | surmised that the bar- 
rel was bent at birth, straightened artifi- 
cially, and warped back to it’s original 
form as it warmed up which caused the 
groups to walk vertically. Good guess but 
not correct. It was positive compensation 
in it’s purest form. 

Later on | purchased a good #4 Mk 1/2 
action which has the improved trigger 
and sear arrangement and had one of the 
South’s better gunsmiths, James E. 
McCollum (93 Madison _ Street, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 35401) put a big, 
fat Douglas barrel on it in .30-40 caliber 
with the intention of making a really dif- 
ferent match rifle and to see what could 
be done with the action, if anything. | 
knew that the English still rely on the #4 
having noted that some members of the 
Palma team used them to win the match 
this past year, soundly trouncing the 
United States team who could not make 
the Ruger International match rifle shoot. 
This match is fired at 800, 900, and 1000 
yards in caliber .308 only. When Mr. Mac 
delivered the rifle it was a beauty. Bill 
Wylde sent me enough stuff to put a rifle 
together that looked much like the 
English Envoy match rifle except | still 
lacked a good forestock. The first group 
fired for accuracy at two hundred yards 
was two inches wide and six inches high. 
Must need the forestock bedded. Bill 
then sent a beautiful laminated forestock 
and | installed it. By now the rifle was 
correctly bedded (a subject that | intend 
to touch on in another opus) using meth- 
ods that | learned from English, Scot, 
Austrailian, and New Zealand correspon- 


dents. With forty six grains of H414 (H 
Four Fourteen) and Walt Berger’s 185 
grain VLD bullets the groups were one 
and a half inches wide at two hundred 
yards and seven inches high. | was 
stunned. | tried the Sierra 168 grain 
International Match bullet and the groups 
were a bit wider and a bit lower but still 
strung vertically. 

Still baffled, | had sense enough to 
know that there was some other reason 
for both a rack grade Enfield and a match 
grade Enfield to exhibit the same vertical 
stringing. | had seen Mr. McCollum’s 
rifles shoot tiny groups before when he 
set up Garands and M1A’s so the ’smith 
was not at fault. This | knew. Had to be 
something strange that us American 
shooters did not know about, so | asked 
the ones who have been building them 
for years. Mark Baillie-Hamilton, a target 
rifle shooter from Perthshire in Scotland 
gave me the magic words - “positive 
compensation”. There it is again! In the 
same packet he sent me a copy of a 
most technical brief written by Professer 
J. Muir and A.E. Martin, reprinted from 
The Journal of The Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow, Scotland and dated 
January, 1938. | didn’t know of Professer 
Muir but | certainly knew of A.E. Martin. 
His name was inscribed on one of the 
best shooting Lee Enfields in my collec- 
tion, a heavy barrel target rifle in full mili- 
tary stocking that he had set up for the 
Canadian International Team to shoot at 
Bisley. He was a Scottish gunsmith 
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RIFLE BARREL 
VIBRATIONS 


Continued 


whose shop had been in Glasgow, he 
had set up sniping rifles for the English 
prior to WWII, and he enjoyed the same 
status in the North (Scotland) as did 
Robin Fulton in England, an unimpeach- 
able source of accurate Lee Enfield tar- 
get and match rifles. 

The answer to the vertical stringing in 
my groups at one hundred and two hun- 
dred yards was contained in the first sen- 
tence of the technical brief from 
Scotland, “This paper is concerned with 
the elucidation of the inaccuracy in rifle 
fire known as ‘flip’.” These two gentle- 
men, with the able assistance of the 
Royal Technical College in Glagow, 
Scotland, had attached a cathode-ray 
oscilliscope to the barrel of Lee Enfield 
rifles and had both photographed and 
measured all vibrations caused by firing 
it. The results might not be interesting to 
the ordinary housewife, but the man from 
Georgia who was trying to make his Lee 
Enfield shoot like ’03 Springfields found it 
earthshaking news. It will also give any 
rifleman something to think about, so 
read on brother shooter. The paper said 
that the most striking example of the 
effects of these vibrations and “flip” was 
the incident at Bisley, at the English 
International Rifle Matches in 1920 when 
the English team had found their Short 
Magazine Lee Enfields (SMLE) “to give 
quite erratic shooting in the vertical 
sense at 200 yards, but accurate shoot- 
ing at 900-1000 yards”. 

Now, to sum their findings in plain 
Southern English, here is what happens 
to the bloody thing when you pull the 
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trigger. Step one is for you to understand 
one fact first of all; as Creighton Audette 
explained in the October issue: THE 
SPEED OF SOUND IN METAL IS CON- 
SIDERABLY FASTER THAN THE BULLET 
TRAVELS. Therefore it follows that any 
high frequency vibrations initiated at the 
same time or slightly before the bullet 
starts it’s flight from chamber to muzzle 
BEATS THE BULLET OUT THE MUZZLE. 
This is the key to the whole puzzle. Now; 
let’s stop and consider the peculiar con- 
struction of the Lee action as used in the 
English service rifle and why it is affected 
so by “Positive Compensation”. It is dif- 
ferent from the Mauser type action in two 
basic ways: it locks up at the rear of the 
bolt and the action rails are very thin and 
flexible. It is also stocked up in a two 
piece stock which doesn’t help matters 
much. To quote Mike Baillie-Hamilton 
from Scotland “When any rifle is fired the 
cartridge case will expand and grip the 
inside of the chamber so that a propor- 
tion of the theoretical rearward force from 
the case is taken in friction into the 
chamber walls and only part is transmit- 
ted to the bolt face. Thus when the Lee is 
fired part of the rearward force from the 
cartridge is transmitted down the full 
length of the bolt. The bolt compresses 
slightly and allows a small amount of 
case stretching. You may notice that 
when you resize cases from a Lee Enfield 
they need a bit more effort - this is espe- 
cially true of military barrels which may 
have the chambers cut on the large size.” 
(NOTE FROM F.D. RANDALL: you never, 
never, never, full length resize cases fired 
in a Lee. Neck size only. Throw them 
away before setting the shoulder back in 
a full length die. Improper resizing is the 
cause of case separation in this rifle. 
Period.) “When fired the remaining rear- 
ward force from the case, less the for- 
ward force on the shoulders and bullet 
friction in the barrel is transmitted back 
along the slender sides of the action 
before all the force is combined and 
passes into the woodwork at the rear of 
the action. It is thus hardly surprising that 
these rather lengthy stress paths cause 
the entire action to flex and vibrate con- 
siderably. This is in stark contrast to a 
modern target or benchrest action in 
which the action is vastly stiffer and the 
recoil takes the shortest possible path 
into the woodwork.” 

The actions and reactions described in 
the preceding paragraph were pho- 
tographed and studied with the following 
obvious conclusions: high frequency 
vibrations initiated at the moment of firing 
cause a barrel flip or better yet: a muzzle 
flip which is in motion along the full 


length of the barrel as the bullet travels 
down the bore. If the bullet exits while 
the muzzle is flipping upwards the proper 
term to use is “Positive Compensation”. 
If the bullets exit while the muzzle is flip- 
ping downwards the term is “Negative 
Compensation”. Imagine the action of a 
fishing rod if you flick it with your wrist. It 
flexes rapidly in one direction and then 
the other. The fact is that front locking 
actions such as the Mauser type exhibit a 
slight bit of negative compensation which 
is not so noticeable since they are so 
much stiffer. Conversely, the rear locking 
Lee Enfield action flexes in such a way to 
start a barrel whip which shows a greater 
amount of positive compensation. 
Fortunately these vibrations are fairly 
consistent and predictable so that the 
bullets exit as the muzzle is flipping 
upwards at about the same place. 

But why you ask is this called “com- 
pensation”? It’s simple. We all know that 
at the short ranges used in benchrest 
competition that varying velocities from 
round to round has little or no effect in 
group size. A bullet starting at 2975 feet 
per second in a === will impact in about 
the same hole as one started at 3125 all 
other things being consistent. But boy oh 
boy it ain’t that way when you increase 
the range and start using a man’s rifle at 
say eight hundred or a thousand yards. 
Consistent velocity is a must for accurate 
long range shooting IF you are using a 
front locking action as most do. Now, 
what happens when we use a Lee Enfield 
for long range target shooting, as the 
English Commonwealth shooters have 
been doing for all these years? When the 
bullet is started on it’s path down the 
bore should the velocity be a bit below 
norm it will stay in the bore a bit longer 
and exit while the muzzle has lifted a bit 
higher and the angle of departure will be 
greater. Should the next round be a bit 
faster than norm it will stay in the bore a 
shorter time and exit at a bit lower angle 
of departure. The slower bullets will drop 
faster and at some given point down- 
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range, the two angles of flight will cross. 
At this given point all the bullets will be 
converging in the same place. Thus dear 
reader, the old Lee Enfield compensates 
for poor ammo in it’s own way. It has 
been proven over and over again for 
many years that this point of conver- 
gence is from 900 to 1100 yards, usually 
right at one thousand yards. Add to this 
the fact that the Commonwealth shooter 
was restricted to the ammo issued to him 
at the range, which was English military 
stuff, Berdan primed and loaded with 
Cordite, and not very consistent at all. It 
was a happy accident that the course of 
fire used in Commonwealth shooting 
matches called for slow fire, prone, at 
ranges from 900 to 1200 yards and that 
the rifle/ammo combination was well 
suited for this. Remember the incident 
recorded at the Bisley matches in 1920? 
The cathode-ray oscillicope used by 
Alexander E. Martin and Professer J. Muir 
answered the question once and for all. 
We must not forget that front locking 
actions (Mauser, Winchester, Remington, 
etc) do exhibit a lesser amount of nega- 
tive compensation. Bullets of varying 
velocities will not converge downrange, 
they will grow further apart. At the long 
range matches at Camp Perry this year | 
did not intend to shoot in the Palma 
Match so | did not load any ammo for it, 
just carrying enough for the Leech Cup 
and Wimbleton Cup matches. The rifle 
was my old Model 70 Winchester bull 
gun in .30-’06 and the load fifty seven 
grains of Hodgdon’s H414 (read four 
fourteen), Winchester’s primer and Walt 
Berger’s 185 grain VLD bullet. Muzzle 
velocity was right at twenty seven hun- 
dred and is not published here for you to 
load in your rifle. This is a maximum load 
and the recommended one is for you to 
start lower and work up to the book load. 
This powder is noted for it’s consistency 
giving a very low variance in velocity from 
shot to shot in my rifles. In the Leech and 
Wimbleton it gave a good account of 
itself the shooter being outclassed but 
not the Model 70. Roy Baumgardner 
talked me into shooting the Palma also 
“just for the fun of it”. This match is fired 
at eight hundred yards, nine hundred 
yards, and one thousand. | had enough 
of the long range load for only two of 
these stages so decided to shoot the 
eight hundred stage with government 
issue match ammo. This proved to be a 
revealing experience. | had fired this rifle 
in two one thousand yard matches 
already. | know it well. When | began to 
experience unexplained shots both high 
and low on the target when | called them 
dead center | did not blame the rifle nor 
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the poor shooter behind the buttplate. It 
was negative compensation and incon- 
sistent ammo. It was a different story at 
nine hundred and one thousand yards on 
the same day with the handloaded 
ammo. We ended up with a one forty one 
out of a possible one fifty at the thousand 
yard line with no unexplained high and 
low shots. | felt educated. | felt more 
educated when the Sergeant Major of the 
Austrailian team shot his score of one 
forty seven out of one fifty....... with a #4 
Mk 1 Lee Enfield in .308. 

So what about the match grade Enfield 
that | couldn’t get to shoot? After decid- 
ing that the action was flexing (Rich 
Machholz at Sierra Bullets came up with 
that right off the bat) | cut the load down 
to 2000 fps to see what would happen 
and ten shots went inside three inches at 
200 yards, this with the 168 grain Sierra 
Matchking. | couldn’t use a velocity that 
low so | tried a maximum load with the 
new Sierra Palma Match bullet, the 155 
grain number. It will put ten shots at two 
hundred yards inside three inches at 
twenty five hundred feet per second. The 
only time | tried it at five hundred yards | 
still got a few high and low shots so it is 
still unproven at short range. More on 
this rifle later. Another interesting tidbit of 
info is that the #4 that Bill Wylde built for 
long range shooting in Canada has never 
even thought about positive compen- 
sation. Bill said that it would shoot like a 
house afire upside down, sideways or 
any way you wanted to try it..... in caliber 
223!!! This rifle has caused many a .308 
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shooter weeping, wailing, the gnashing of 
teeth and the wearing of sackcloths. This 
rifle constructed exclusively for one thou- 
sand yard matches. 

So where does this leave an obsolete 
military rifle action complete with all it’s 
design flaws, positive compensation, and 
other nefarious qualities in the year 
1993? Go dig out your American 
Rifleman from several months back and 
read the report on the Palma Matches 
fired at the NRA Whittington Center in 
New Mexico at 800, 900, and 1000 
yards, wherein the English took first 
place and find the photo of the 
Englishman adjusting the sights of a Lee 
Enfield. 

Back in August of this year | found 
myself sitting around the table in the 
mess hall at Camp Perry with several 
members of past Palma Teams listening, 
totally fascinated, to tales of long range 
matches fired in far away lands. An old 
shooter from Columbus, Georgia, proba- 
bly reading this right now, leaned over 
and tapped the table with his forefinger 
as he said in a soft, deliberate, Southern 
voice “I’m telling you boys, those English 
shooters have two rifles, a Mauser action 
for short range and a Lee Enfield for long 
range”. If | didn’t tell that straight may 
lightning strike me. 
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READ THE WIND ACCURATELY AND CHEAPLY 


Unlike most of my fellow bench shoot- 
ers, wind flags fail to communicate with 
me. They are just rags (Sometimes, here 
in Montana, log chains) snapping in the 
breeze. | never have a clue as to the 
information they are trying to impart, 
though | am sure this is due to brain dys- 
function on my own part. 

Since | do a great deal of bench shoot- 
ing (probably 95% of my shooting) | 
needed better wind information. As a 
solution | tried installing little windmills, 
as are quite popular with our clan. These 
would given information on both velocity 
and direction. Such devices are commer- 
cially available, but simple to construct. 

As to velocity, | could read them pretty 
well, but not so direction, because they 
bobbed about in the breeze, rarely point- 
ing to anything decisive, and had no ref- 
erence points. 

Being a farm boy intimately acquainted 
with windmills, | understood part of the 
problem. Farm windmills have very short 
fan shafts, keeping the fan close to the 
tower, and long tails. This gives the tail 
more leverage and keeps the outfit more 
or less into the wind. Despite this design 
feature, the fan will turn away from the 
wind until pressure on the fan and tail are 
equal, and thus will always lie to you. The 
bigger the fan, more numerous the 
blades or farther it protrudes from the 
center, the more it turns away from the 
true wind direction. 

After experimenting a bit, | found that 
large, two bladed fans were easier to 
read than small many bladed ones. | was 
getting good velocity information, but still 
poor directional. In our Montana breezes, 
a shift of twenty or more degrees every 
thirty seconds or so is common, and 
without absolute reference points you 
can’t tell. Flags and mills are not accurate 
enough, and can cost you a quarter of a 
minute in an eyeblink. 

Abandoning the “two in one” plan, | 
constructed a wind pointer similar to the 
one | describe here. It can be read to 
within almost ten degrees, with practice. 

| mounted it on the hundred yard tar- 
get, and a windmill type four feet away 
on the opposite edge of the target board. 
Results were immediately obvious. The 
windmill, as it jerked about, was giving 
me good information on velocity, while 
the pointer held true and steady, 
responding to light vagaries of the wind 
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by 
Jack Rush 


in a much less exaggerated fashion. The 
two seldom pointed in the same direc- 
tion. Due to the “compass marks” on the 
skirt of the pointer, reading the wind was 
quick and decisive. Groups became less 
of a record of wind shifts, and a darn 
sight tighter on bad days. 

Being a shooter, not a shop hobbyist, 
the construction plan is simple, quick, 
and nothing fancy. If you are inclined to 
tinkering and perfection, you may want to 
produce a more sophisticated project 


than | present. The cost of a quicky is nill, 
and they can be discarded and replaced 
at will. 

A ten minute materials search in the 
garage, and half an hour in the shop pro- 
duced this adequate model. The idea is 
to show you how quick and inexpensive 
it is to build one to try out, then a more 
elaborate model can follow, if you like it. 

Materials include: Two sticks, about 
one inch square or round. One about 3 
feet long for the upright, one about 18 
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inches for the pointer. What | have used 
here is a broken pitchfork handle and a 
leg from a broken wooden folding chair. 
For a tail | have used a 5 x 10 inch piece 
of 1/8 inch plywood record cabinet shelf. 
Other handy materials | have used for 
tails include flat plastic cut from anti 
freeze and soap jugs, and pieces of 
scrap plexiglass from a wrecked topper. 

In order to turn freely, bearings are 
made by hacksawing the ends off dis- 
carded 22 cal centerfire cartridge cases. 
.222’s work fine. 

For a skirt, select a plastic container, 
like the ones carmel corn comes in. 
Avoid brittle ones, and clear ones. White 
and rubbery about 6 inches across and 
four inches deep are best. 

A nail about .165 to .2 diameter for a 
pivot (if you don’t have a caliper within 
reach you aren’t building this thing, any- 
way), a 3/4 in. metal washer, two little 
brads, a spike to stick it in the ground, 
paint and masking tape complete the 
materials list. 

Tools are an electric drill, hacksaw and 
a sharp pocket knife. 

Start by putting a strip of 3/4 inch 
masking tape all the way up the sides of 
the container, 90 degrees apart. These 
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READ THE WIND 
ACCURATELY 
AND CHEAPLY 


Continued 


will represent the four main points of the 
compass. From the lip, run tape half way 
up the sides, between the long strips, to 
represent the quartering winds. Measure 
the pointer height and width, mark it out 
near the base of the container on two of 
the long pieces of tape opposite each 
other, and cut openings that size with 
your knife. The pointer can now pierce 
through the container. Remove the point- 
er. Spray the container with bright paint 
and set aside to dry. 

Drill a one quarter inch hole at about 
the center of the pointer for a pivot hole. 
Saw the neck with shoulder, off the two 
cartridge cases. The necks will fit in both 
ends of the pivot hole, but don’t install 
them yet. 

Drill a hole in the end of the upright 
stick, same diameter as the pivot nail. 

Saw a slot carefully in the pointer stick 
to hold the tail fin. Stick the fin in the slot, 
and shim it so it is tight and straight. 
Drive a couple of brads through to hold 
it. A little glue here won’t hurt. 

Retrieve the container and peel the 
masking tape off. It should now have 
long stripes at the four main compass 
points and short stripes in between. Drill 
a quarter inch hole dead center in the 
bottom. Slide the pointer in place so that 
the hole in the container bottom, and the 
pivot hole in the pointer, are together. 
Insert the cartridge necks in the pivot 
hole, top and bottom. Drop the pivot nail 
through, put the steel washer on top of 
the upright and tap the pivot nail into the 
hole. The cartridge shoulder will ride on 
the washer. 

The pointer should now revolve freely 
on the pole, taking the skirt around with 
it. Drill a hole in the bottom of the pole 
and epoxy the spike in it. (You will have 
to saw the head off the spike, of course.) 

If you paint the pointer and tail, be sure 
to use a color that contrasts with the 
container, or you will have a lot of trouble 
reading it at long range when the wind is 
near your back or face. 

When you use this outfit, you will 
notice that the stripes will line up with the 
upright pole, giving you a definite refer- 
ence point. 

It is stable, cheap, and easy to read. 

My first mistakes were using clear con- 
tainers, painting the vane the same color 
as the skirt and putting the stripes on 
upside down. 
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Thirty Caliber: Still The 1,000 Yard Choice 


“Where you at, Bobby?” Eric asked. 

“l’m on Rodriguez the first two days 
and Viale the third,” Bobby responded. 

They were busily comparing notes on 
their squadding for the National 
Highpower Rifle Championship matches. 
Silence emanated from my corner of the 
van. 

Eric St. John, Bobby DePasque, and | 
had just completed the 2,450 mile jaunt 
from Southern California to Port Clinton, 
Ohio. With nearly child-like anticipation, 
we hurried through in-processing at the 
Ohio National Guard’s Camp Perry. We 
wanted to know where (which firing 
points) and when (which relays) we would 
be shooting for the next few days. 

While squadding does not normally 
have a material effect on the outcome of 
the aggregates, it can play a part in an 
individual’s performance during a single 
match. Mostly the effect is psychologi- 
cal, but occasionally, it can be real. 
Squadding for the 1,000 yard, Any Rifle- 
Metallic Sight event, known as the Leech 
Cup, looked like it was going to play a 
role in my performance, and it was not a 
favorable role. Hence my silence. 

The squadding ticket had a white 
background with black numbers and, at 
10 inches, it was easy to read that Viale 
Range, target 112, relay one, was my 
personalized agenda for Leech Cup day. 
Target 112’s number-board has a yellow 
background with black numbers and is, 
at 1,000 yards, another reading matter 
altogether. So much for the “where”. 

Relay one was scheduled to fire first 
thing in the morning. This would be 
before the sun has had a chance to con- 
vert the opaque mist from Lake Erie into 
translucent live steam. The “when” was 
no more encouraging. 

Dwelling on the negative is not good 
preparation for any competitive effort, so 
my thoughts turned to the .300 
Winchester Magnum in the back of the 
van. At least if | could find the target and 
hold it in the sights, there was no doubt 
that the rifle would do its part. 

Many highpower shooters, including 
myself, would not be characterized as 
innovative. We tend to cling to what has 
worked in the past and limit experimenta- 
tion to the refinement of existing hard- 
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At Camp Perry 


Dave Milosevich 


ware and technique. Much of the hard- 
ware improvement in recent years is the 
result of adapting some of the benchrest 
practices of loading ammunition and 
assembling rifles. Change in marksman- 
ship technique is often inspired by some- 
thing used successfully in international 
shooting. 

However, there are people out there on 
the “bleeding edge”, trying new ammuni- 
tion components, barrel configurations, 
and indeed, even calibers. While thirty 
caliber has been the standard for all 
phases of conventional highpower since 
the turn of the century, six and seven mil- 
limeter cartridges have won the National 
Highpower Championship aggregate 
several times in the last few years. This 
is the “across-the-course” shooting at 
200 through 600 yards, iron sights, differ- 
ent positions, and different rates of fire. 
It does not include the 1,000 yard or 
Palma events. 

The smaller, high-intensity, cartridges 
are not yet threatening to replace the 
.300 Winchester and .30-.338 Magnums 
in 1,000 yard prone competition. 
However, the 7mm Remington Magnum, 
6.5mm-.284 Winchester, and 6mm 
Remington Improved are starting to 
make their presence known. What are 
the perceived benefits of these “sub-cal- 
iber” cartridges that cause some to for- 
sake the security of the known and famil- 
iar? 

To answer that question, one must first 
recognize the difference between data 
and information. Data is the raw material 
from which information is extracted. 
Data tells us something; information tells 
us something useful. There is a wealth of 
data on ballistics, a veritable gold mine of 
the stuff in loading manuals, magazines, 
and books. And if that is not enough, 
there are chronographs and, within the 
reach of some, pressure guns with which 
we can generate more data of our own. 
There are personal computers with ballis- 
tics programs that allow the storage, 
retrieval, manipulation, and presentation 
of data. We are blessed with an abun- 
dance of data. 

What does the data tell us? Well, it 
hardly takes a Ph.D. in physics to pick up 
a loading manual and observe data 
which suggests that a 7mm Remington 


Magnum, for example, has a wind deflec- 
tion advantage over the .300 Winchester 
Magnum. Other data shows that the 
7mm Remington Magnum produces less 
recoil. (All else being equal, optimum 
bullets, “your mileage may vary”, etc.) 
Taken together, these bits of data sup- 
port a conclusion that the 7mm Mag rep- 
resents a superior alternative to the .300 
Winchester for 1000 yard prone shooting. 
And that conclusion would be validated 
by information from books and magazine 
articles about how accurate the cartridge 
is, how easy it is to load, how popular it 
is in the general marketplace, and the 
fact that it has won a national champi- 
onship 1,000 yard event at least once. 

Why, then, do the .30 caliber magnums 
still have a virtual lock on the winner’s 
circle? It would be fair to say that there 
are more in use, a broader selection of 
bullets is available, and that more collec- 
tive experience exists. All true, but none 
of these things would stand in the way of 
a really superior cartridge for this particu- 
lar use. 

For lack of a better explanation, let’s 
attribute the .30 calibers’ sway to, what 
I'll call, “durability”. While there is little 
data to quantify this, empirical informa- 
tion supports it. Consider: Thirty min- 
utes, hot, humid day, no shade. Fire 
unlimited sighters then twenty consecu- 
tive shots for record. Each bullet is going 
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down a bore that is getting progressively 
hotter and more fouled with gilding metal 
and powder residue from previous shots. 
At some point the bullet’s trip down the 
bore is no longer a smooth, constant 
acceleration from throat to muzzle. At 
this point, bullets start impacting outside 
the group and, in some instances, they 
disintegrate between the muzzle and the 
target. Using loads that are well within 
safe pressure limits, one can blow up 
bullets with a .243 Winchester in this type 
of shooting! However, disintegrating bul- 
lets are far less common than flyers. And 
that is part of the problem. The flyers are 
easier to overlook. 

A competitor, distracted by sweat run- 
ning into the eyes, insects looking for 
their next meal, lethargic target service, 
and a changing wind, manages to shoot 
fifteen ten’s and X’s in a row. The six- 
teenth shot comes up a 9 at 2 o’clock. 
The post-shot analysis is apt to be some- 
thing like this: 

“H’mm...must have been a little pick- 
up (let-off). It would’ve caught a high 10 
if ’'d had the wind right. H’mm...| don’t 
see anything out there to account for it. 
Come to think of it, that one may have 
broke a little right. Try another one, but 
real careful, like. Maybe a click left. 
Break it in the middle.” 

Mesmerized by a handful of X’s or an 
occasional good match score, shooters 
rationalize a lot of flyers. Due to the con- 
straints of time and money, few of us 
have the opportunity to do much testing 
at 1,000 yards. And if we test at shorter 
ranges, it is unlikely that we shoot twenty 
to thirty shot groups. But the problems 
with high intensity cartridges often do not 
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show up until the critical combination of 
heat and fouling has occurred. The .300 
Winchester and .30-338 class of car- 
tridges seems to arrive at that combina- 
tion of conditions later than the smaller 
bore-to-case-capacity-ratio rounds. 

The 1,000 yard prone rifle in the back 
of the van had shot very well over the last 
two years but it had 1,878 rounds 
through the barrel, well beyond the 1,000 
to 1,500 round life expectancy for this 
type of shooting and class of cartridge. 
During a lull in the shooting season, an 
order placed with Gary Schneider pro- 
duced one of his “highpower” barrels. 
Thirty caliber, naturally, with a .3077" 
groove, .300" bore, four lands, and 11" 
twist, the same brand and configuration 
as the barrel being replaced. 

| fitted the barrel, using a Henriksen 
.300 Winchester Magnum reamer with a 
neck diameter of .339", a throat diameter 
of .309", and a 1°, 45' leade angle. 
Chamber headspace was set to the 
SAAMI standard .220". Length of the 
barrel was cut to 27.5". The 190 Sierra 
Matchking touches the lands at about 
3.530" of overall cartridge length. 

The previous barrel liked a load that 
would make any reloading component 
manufacturer’s product liability defense 
attorney comfortable. Since we do not 
get many opportunities to test at 1,000 
yards, load development consisted of 
trying the recipe which worked well in the 
former barrel, less one grain of powder in 
deference to a fresh throat, and shooting 
it ina match. It was only mildly surpris- 
ing that the rifle showed a tendency to 
string shots vertically. Experience has 
shown that if all signs indicate mild pres- 
sure and no flyers exist other than the 
vertical stringing, the load is probably too 
light. This assumes that the primers are 
known to be good, the striker assembly 
is in good working order, and the basic 
load has worked well in the past. In 
other words, the only relevant variables 
here were the powder charge weight and 
a new barrel. The missing grain of pow- 
der was replaced and grouping returned 
to its former less-than-X-ring-elevation. 

The final load was virtually identical to 
the one that had shot well in the previous 
barrel and, by the way, in a number of 
other rifles, to wit: 

Case: Winchester, full length sized with 
shoulder pushed back .002" from the 
fired dimension. These particular necks 
were not turned since they were reason- 
ably uniform out of the box and there 
was sufficient clearance in the chamber. 
The primer pockets were cut to a uniform 
depth. 


Bullet: Sierra 190 grain Matchking, 
seated .010” short of touching lands. 

Primer: Federal 210M “Bench Rest” 

Powder: IMR 4350 Sixty seven and 
one half (67.5), + 0.1 grains. 

A few hours at the loading bench gen- 
erated 130 rounds of this load. The Hart 
#2A action, fitted with a new barrel and 
glued into the McMillan Anschutz-type 
prone stock, was now ready for the trip 
to Camp Perry. 

In the days preceding the Leech Cup 
event, | did nothing to distinguish myself. 
Having entered only the long range 
matches, my competition to this point 
was limited to the three 600 yard match- 
es. | used my Palma rifle for that, and 
was frustrated by what turned out to be a 
bedding problem. Too late to worry 
about that now; it was time to look for- 
ward. To that end, | stopped by firing 
point 112 on the 1,000 yard line one 
afternoon after the day’s shooting, and 
did a little reconnaissance. 

For reasons that will become apparent 
later, it should be mentioned that targets 
with 3 digit numbers (100 through 150 in 
this case), have only the last two digits 
painted on their number boards. To use 
all three would require reducing the size 
of the individual digits to the point where 
none of them would be legible. 

Still concerned about what the early 
morning light would be like, | wanted to 
see if there were any features on the 
range that would help me find target 112. 
Sometimes there are commo boxes pro- 
tected by sand bags somewhere on the 
line between the firing point and the tar- 
get. No luck here, just an unbroken 
plane of grass. Behind targets 111 
through 113, a clump of brush was sil- 
houetted against the sky. Number 
boards for targets 111 and 113 had white 
numbers on a black background and 
were relatively easy to read in the after- 
noon light. | made a plan to bring the 
front sight to the clump of brush, down 
through the target carriers to the yellow 
number board flanked by the two black 
number boards. Then I'd get sight align- 
ment on the yellow number board and 
carefully raise the sights to the target 
directly above it and acquire the 44" aim- 
ing black. Not elegant, but it might work. 

The “LR” (Long Range) target is a 6' X 
6' square. The X ring is 10" in diameter, 
the 10 ring is 20", the 9 ring is 30", the 8 
ring is 44", the 7 ring is 60" and the area 
outside the 7 ring but still within the 6' 
square is called the 6 area. The X, 10, 9, 
and 8 rings are black and the remainder 
of the target is optimistically termed 
“white”. With a scope, these subtleties, 
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like finding your target or the shade of 
target background, are of little concern. 
But when using aperture sights with 
aging eyeballs, these things grow in sig- 
nificance. 

Dawn of Leech Cup day fulfills my 
worst case expectations. The mist from 
Lake Erie is riding in on a 10 to 11 
o’clock breeze. Arriving at the Viale 
Ready Line and looking toward the pits, it 
is difficult to locate the horizon, let alone 
the 400-yard-long row of nearly 150 
number boards. However, in a fine dis- 
play of whistling-in-the-dark, competitors 
busy themselves with preparations to 
begin the match on schedule. The later 
relays are prodded by the voice from the 
tower to move to the pits for their target 
pulling duties, “the pits will seal in 15 
minutes...10 minutes...5 minutes...”. The 
“boom” of the cannon announces colors 
and all come to attention facing the invis- 
ible flag pole while the anthem plays. 

“The pits are sealed, the pits are 
sealed. No one will go forward of the fir- 
ing line...”, the tower roars in its best 
command voice. Range management 
personnel gather at the base of the tower 
to discuss our fate. The sky above is 
brightening and the uneven row of tar- 
gets awaiting the “half mast” command 
is now becoming visible. “Relay one, to 
the firing line!”, the voice barks. 
Muttered comments regarding a wide 
range of personal characteristics are 
offered about those responsible for the 
order to proceed. The complaints die 
quickly though, as relay one moves from 
the ready line to the firing line. Time has 
just become a precious commodity, not 
to be wasted trying to second-guess the 
decisions of others. 

“Your 3 minute preparation period will 
begin when the targets appear,” the 
voice informs us. Glad that the voice, at 
least, is convinced that the targets will 
indeed appear, competitors make final 
checks and adjustments. Double check 
zero, sight mounting screws tight.... The 
mental checklist is processed. My spot- 
ting scope is trained on target 112 and, 
magnified 25 times larger than life, the 
number board becomes legible. The 
clump of brush is there, and a little fid- 
dling with the focus adjustment reveals a 
hint of mirage running left to right at the 
bottom of the number board’s “2” digit. 
As my confidence starts to build with the 
prospect of seeing enough mirage to 
effectively dope wind, the targets rise up 
out of the pits...completely obliterating 
the clump of brush! On recon day there 
had been no targets in the carriers. 
“Don’t panic,” the whisper of Reason 
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suggests. “You have not looked through 
the sights yet.” 

Quickly, the rifle is snatched from its 
perch on the shooting stool, attached to 
the sling, and together, we drop into the 
prone position. After some adjustment of 
various rifle and body parts, the muzzle is 
pointed in the general direction of target 
112. Scanning the row of number boards 
through the sights, all look alike until two 
dim, white vertical bars emerge. Target 
111! Move slowly right until the front 
aperture gets brighter, and this must be 
the address of target 112. Raise the 
sights. No aiming black. Look in spot- 
ting scope...yes, there is a 44" black disk 
in the middle of the frame. Try again...no 
black...nothing. 

Hold where the black should be and 
the cross-bar of the skeleton front sight 
insert bisects the target frames to the left 
and right of 112. There is also a uniform 
space below the bottom edge of the 
cross-bar and the berm between the tops 
of the number boards and bottoms of the 
targets. In this position the bottom, out- 
side, edge of the aperture ring is near the 
upper, inside corners of the number 
boards for targets 111 and 113 and dips 
into the top of 112’s number board. If 
these points of reference are repeat- 
able...well, competitors have aimed at 
stranger things and been successful. Dry 
fire this way a few times. 

“Your prep time has ended!”, the voice 
warns. As the voice continues with 
details of the agenda, a command to 
load, and several queries as to whether 
or not we are ready, the wind gets atten- 
tion through the spotting scope. The left 


to right mirage is still there, but faint, and 
| remind myself that it might be worth 
more than it looks. In any case, a con- 
servative estimate of two minutes left is 
dialed into the Warner rear sight. The 
voice decides that we are ready since it 
answers its own questions with, “...all 
ready on the firing line.” | start the timer 
counting down from thirty minutes. 

Since unlimited sighters are allowed, it 
is senseless to eat up time by dry firing. 
The wind still looks like 2 minutes left, so 
we might as well start learning things 
right now. The mental checklist is auto- 
matic and processed subconsciously. 
Acquire target, refine convoluted sight 
picture, and the rifle gives an authorita- 
tive shove backward. Move quickly to 
the spotting scope to check wind, heart- 
ened that it has not changed...disheart- 
ened that target 112 is not going down. 
“Mark 112,” Gunnery Sergeant Frank 
Murphy, my score keeper for the match, 
calls above the din of the other rifles. No 
time to be embarrassed, | need to know, 
now. Target 112 goes down and returns 
into view, marked with a “miss”. 

Looking at the targets through the 
spotting scope, | can see that the actual 
target frame is offset slightly to the left of 
the number board. The cobbled up sight 
picture may have me shooting to the 
right of center. Remembering that the 
wind might be worth more than it 
appears, | decide that at least another 
two minutes of left wind are needed. 
Fire. Look in scope and be rewarded 
with target 112 descending into the pits. 
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Also looks like the wind is picking up a 
little, so expect to still be on the right. 
Sure enough, an 8 at 4:30. Don’t get 
greedy and overcompensate. A couple 
of quarter minute clicks for the pick up, 
and a minute to move the “group”; make 
it 6 clicks left, two clicks up and fire. 
Target 112 goes down and comes up 
with a 10 at 4 o’clock. Hey, this might 
work! 

Seven more sighters are taken with 
mixed but improving results. The sight 
picture is repeatable and it does not look 
like the weather is going to improve. 
Holding a live round in the air, | tell 
Gunnery Sergeant Murphy that this is 
going to be the first round for record. 
The last three sighters have helped 
establish a rhythm. The target service is 
good, the wind is changing little, and 
we’re shooting ten’s, with an X here and 
there. 

The bullet from the sixth shot for 
record is still on its way to the target 
while the left eye heads for the spotting 
scope and the bolt is opened. The 
empty brass is picked out of the loading 
port while the target is going down and 
the wind is re evaluated. A glance at the 
ammo box to exchange the empty case 
for a full one and back to the scope to 
continue monitoring the wind while the 
loaded round is inserted into the port. 
The shot to shot checklist is in a firmly 
set cadence and virtually all physical 
activity is automatic. 

Blessed with an agile (others might say 
“cursed with a wandering”) mind, it 
occurs to me that things are going too 
well, that we have yet to drop a point. 
This is Camp Perry and “stuff happens”. 
The sight picture should be producing an 
8 ring size group. The wind could go 
crazy at any moment. It could rain. A 
boat could enter the impact area causing 
a 20 minute delay. “Speed it up!”, 
screams Chaos, the antithetical god of 
disciplined and orderly behavior. “Yes. 
Good idea. Thank you for the sugges- 
tion. I'll do that,” | agree. 

As the firing pin strikes the primer of 
the seventh round for record, | have the 
sense that things do not look quite right. 
But with this visibility and silly sight pic- 
ture, none of the let-offs “look quite 
right”. A barely perceptible delay in the 
target coming back up, tells me that the 
target puller’s rhythm is broken. The 
scoring disk is in the lower, right hand 
corner, indicating a 9. The shot-hole 
spotter shows the offending hole to be at 
5 o’clock, a sign of jumping on the trig- 
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ger. Chaos smiles. 

About 5 seconds of self flagellation 
remind me that there is not a damned 
thing | can do about what might happen, 
and that | had better pay attention to the 
business at hand. With the pressure of 
attempting to shoot a perfect score 
removed, subsequent shots go down- 
range in a slightly more relaxed mental 
atmosphere. Best efforts notwithstand- 
ing, | drop one more point, due to a bad 
hold, caused by the poor visibility. 

Staring at the 198-7X while signing the 
score card, | was not sanguine about 
making the shoot-off. The post-relay 
rumor mill shifted into high gear as 
shooters came off the line. Score keep- 
ers and relay one competitors started 
communicating and comparing scores, 
up and down the line. In amazingly little 
time, people began drift by firing point 
112 to confirm my score and comment 
that they had yet to hear of a better one. 
Still skeptical, | decided to wait for the 
official results to be posted on the tower, 
and prepared to exchange jobs with 
Gunnery Sergeant Murphy. 

Before the tower voice had a chance to 
recite its lines for the benefit of relay 2, a 
friend came by to inform me that | would 
be relay one’s representative in the 
shoot-off. He had seen the official post- 
ing on the tower. Though the rumor mill 
had forecasted it, | was still very sur- 
prised. Dropping two points in easy wind 
conditions left a lot of room for better 
scores by others. Apparently luck had 
provided me with a semi-reliable point of 
aim, given the very poor visibility, and 
that had made the difference. As if to 
confirm the luck factor, highpower legend 
Middleton Tompkins called out, grinning, 
“Well | see you got lucky!”. | grinned 
back in agreement. 

There was much to do in the interven- 
ing seven hours before the shoot-off, 
including score-keeping and target 
pulling for fellow competitors on target 
112; followed by coaching, target pulling, 
and shooting the Palma rifle in the 1,000 
yard team match. While an accurate rifle 
is admission to the contest, it is hard 
work to play the game. 

The Leech Cup is the oldest trophy 
offered today in competitive shooting in 
the United States. A masterpiece of Irish 
silversmithing, the tankard was presented 
to the Amateur Rifle Club of New York by 
Major Arthur Blennerhassett Leech, cap- 
tain of the Irish Rifle Team, on the occa- 
sion of that team’s visit to America in 
1874. 

The course of fire in Leech Cup com- 
petition has varied over the years, but for 


the most part has focused on rifles with 
metallic sights firing at a distance of 
1,000 yards. Today’s shoot-off process 
was instituted in 1979 to eliminate the 
potentially significant differences in 
weather conditions experienced by the 
different relays. As a result, scores of 
some shoot-off participants are often not 
the highest overall scores of the day. 
Indeed, if Leech Cup competition had 
been based solely on the morning’s 
twenty shots, my score would have 
ranked fifteenth among the 374 posted. 
This was not a reassuring thought as the 
tower voice began to announce the terms 
and conditions under which we would 
fire. 

A scaled-down version of the morn- 
ing’s match, the shoot-off would consist 
of 3 sighters and 10 shots for record in 
13 minutes. Should a tie for numerical 
score occur, then a shot-for-shot sud- 
den-death elimination would follow 
among those with equal scores, until a 
winner was determined. X’s would not 
be used to break ties, as is normally 
done in regular matches. 

As | collect my gear, the magnitude of 
the situation begins to invade my 
thoughts. There is a certain amount of 
ceremony attached to these events. 
Spectators are seated in the bleachers 
and standing near the rope barriers 
behind the firing line. Match officials 
become even more formal, using only 
proper forms of address. Score keepers 
are seated in chairs, each equipped with 
a 100mm “team scope” and easel with 
oversized score card. The voice adopts 
a slightly more dramatic timbre as it calls 
us to the line. 

As coats and slings are strapped on, 
the five contestants from the five relays 
wish each other good fortune. This is the 
truly great attraction of our sport. Sure, 
we want to win, and to do that we must 
do better than the competition. But the 
real competition is within ourselves. 
There is simply no time or room within 
our thoughts to worry about how other 
shooters are doing during a match. To 
be successful here requires one’s most 
intense concentration. The strategy and 
supporting tactics are designed to over- 
come the conditions, not the other com- 
petitors. 

“Your three minute preparation period 
will begin when the targets appear,” the 
voice intones; familiar words that evoke a 
sense of purpose. Thoughts of specta- 
tors, silver tankards, and fifteenth place 
are replaced with concerns about what to 
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use for a sight zero. There is no 1,000 
yard history in the zero book, since the 
rear sight was newly installed just prior to 
leaving for Camp Perry. This morning’s 
misbegotten sight picture renders the 
current settings suspect. The elevation is 
probably close enough to be on paper, 
so | will take off this morning’s estimated 
wind, add a minute right to compensate 
for the earlier sight picture and call that 
zero wind. |’d better get some dry firing 
in while we are still in prep time. 

“..all ready on the firing line,” the voice 
speaks for us. The morning’s gloom has 
turned into a sunny and warm afternoon. 
The mirage is now running right to left 
and is clearly visible across the faces of 
the number boards in the spotting scope. 
As the targets rise into view, | close the 
bolt on the first sighter round and count 
11 clicks on the windage knob. 

The trigger breaks cleanly and the rifle 
obeys Newton’s third law of motion. | 
quickly move my head from cheekpiece 
to eyepiece to see if wind has changed 
and await the marking of the target, but 
the target does not move. Silently | beg 
the puller to find the hole and consider 
calling for a “mark”. No...the target is 
going down...| really should start breath- 
ing again. The target is elevated and 
marked with a 6 at 8 o’clock near the 
edge of the frame. A 6?!?! | must have 
the wind knob off by a revolution with all 
the...”Stop!”, shouts Reason. “It does 
not matter...it is on paper and you can 
now make an informed sight correction,” 
Logic continues. “Right,” | audibly con- 
cur. 

Come three minutes right, one minute 
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up and re-start the process. A 9 at 4:30. 
Two clicks up and one left. AQ at 3 
o’clock? “You’re not paying attention,” 
cautions Concentration. “You can’t 
ignore the wind while you are playing 
with your zeros,” chimes in Discipline. 
“Right again,” | mutter looking into the 
spotting scope and seeing the let-up. A 
glance at the flags confirms that 3 clicks 
will need to come off the windage. If this 
next one is in the middle, | can be confi- 
dent that the wind zero is close to 7 
clicks left of where it is right now. That 
may be important later if the wind switch- 
es around to the left. 

The wind has stabilized. Take off the 3 
clicks and go. An X, for the first record 
shot. Close the bolt, acquire the tar- 
get,...the drumbeat of the checklist 
resumes. Another X, followed by two 
10’s and an X, and we are halfway home. 

The target has been down for what 
seems like an awfully long time. The sev- 
enth record round is lying in the loading 
port awaiting the raised target as a cue to 
be on its way. “What is going on?”, | 
wonder. Then it dawns on me. They are 
plugging the hole. The bullet has struck 
very near a scoring ring and the puller 
has summoned a pit officer to confirm 
the value. OK, fine, but which ring is it 
near?!! 

The puller and pit officer are going as 
fast as they can and there is nothing | 
can do to speed the decision. Watch the 
wind...it is starting to pick back up. 
Finally, the target returns to view with a 
10, just off the X line at 6 o’clock. It does 
not matter to them that X’s do not count. 
However, better to be conscientious than 
cavalier when marking targets. 

Add two clicks into the wind and 
shoot. A 10 on the left side. Good, now 
back into the rhythm. Three more tens 
for a 90 out of 90. The wind has steadied 
but could pick up more before it lets off, 
based on the cycle it has followed thus 
far. “Don’t blow this one,” chirps Chaos. 

| decide to take advantage of the 
steady condition and get the last shot off 
before anything changes. As fast as | 
can get off the scope and on the rifle, the 
aiming black is centered in the front 
aperture. Double check cant, sight align- 
ment, and start squeezing. | can feel the 
breeze picking up. This is taking too 
long. Do it now! 

The rifle got in the last word. Looking 
into the spotting scope a full second 
before the puller heard the crack of the 
bullet, | could see that the wind had 
indeed picked up. It was going to be on 
the left side and it was going to be close. 
The target had hardly touched bottom 


before it was on its way back up and | 
knew it would be a 10. The puller’s 
rhythm had not been broken. 

However, | still did not know the out- 
come. Though | had shot a “clean” 
score, (no dropped points) other shooters 
could have, too, putting us into sudden 
death. Fellow shoot-off competitors A.C. 
Webster, Jeff Larosa, Eric Pintard, and 
Tom Whitaker are all outstanding long 
range shots, and | was not about to 
assume that the match had been decid- 
ed. 

As | rose from the mat, Tom Whitaker 
was the first to offer congratulations. Still 
uncertain, | turned to my score keeper, 
Noma Zinsmaster, herself an outstanding 
long range shooter, and asked who had 
won. She responded with a big smile 
and a thumbs-up, and that is when | 
knew. 

On the following day, the Wimbledon 
Cup (Any Rifle-Any Sight, 1,000 yards) 
was won by a true long range champion, 
dear friend and all-around great person, 
Nancy Tompkins. She used a long- 
necked .30-338, which is a .300 
Winchester with the shoulder pushed 
back to duplicate the powder capacity of 
the standard .30-338. Shooting a Model 
70 Winchester, using 200 grain Sierra 
Matchkings and IMR 4350 powder, 
Nancy handily won with a 200-13X in the 
match and a 100-6X in the shoot-off. 

One other thirty caliber believer 
deserves mention here. Eric Pintard shot 
his .308 Winchester Palma rifle in the 
Leech Cup, achieving the high score on 
his relay while competing shoulder-to- 
shoulder with magnums of all descrip- 
tions. 

My .300 Winchester Magnum offered a 
good example of “durability” on scope 
(Wimbledon) day. Unfortunately, | did not 
prove as durable. After shooting a 199- 
14X in the Wimbledon and a 198-9X in 
the Herrick Trophy team match, | lent the 
rifle to Eric Pintard, who shot a 200-13X 
in the Herrick while being coached by 
Noma Zinsmaster. Counting sighters, 
the rifle shot 78 rounds, without cleaning, 
and was still hammering the X ring. The 
3 dropped points out of a possible 600 
were the result of wetware (human brain) 
malfunctions and had nothing to do with 
the hardware. 

Durable, easy to load for, and forgiving 
of abuse, I'll stick with the thirty’s to do 
the heavy lifting around my firing point. 

Hold ‘em and squeeze ‘em. 


Dave Milosevich 

237 Virginia Place 

Costa Mesa, CA 92627-1821 
Telephone: 714-722-8323 
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DON BALLASCH AT CAMP PERRY, 1993 


PART II 
Dear Dave, action, as well as complete Paramount actions...| managed to get a few photos 
PS advertiser O.K. Weber (P.O. Box rifles. This is a single shot rifle action that of the action. 
7485, Eugene, Oregon 97401) was at was designed with Palma type shooting Don Ballasch 
Camp Perry, showing off the Paramount in mind. Knowing our reader’s interest in 
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THE .22 BR REMINGTON & PRAIRIE DOGS 


The ever cooling breeze was coming 
directly off Laramie Peak and down the 
valley from our left. We could see the 
build-up of a late summer storm coming 
our way, but for the moment our interest 
was on the big prairie dog standing on 
his mound 300 yards away. The 52 gr. 
Berger bullet | had chambered in my .22 
BR would require a little hold-off into the 
wind, if a hit were to be made. The big 
B&L 6x24 scope brought the dog in nice- 
ly. After some thought, | moved the 
crosshair a little more than two body 
widths to the left and a half body high 
and started gently applying pressure to 
the eight ounce trigger. At the crack of 
the spiteful .22 BR the prairie dog went 
high into the thin mountain air and was 
instantly in his happy feeding ground 
where grass and seeds are perpetually 
plentiful. 

This came about when my son, Mike, 
called early in the summer and men- 
tioned that the ranchers in Wyoming 
were,having problems with an over- 
abundance of prairie dogs. At the time | 
was thinking of a varmint hunt some- 
where, and had been somewhat disap- 
pointed to find that my closest good 


by 
Bob Jourdan 


hunting grounds, Colorado, had decided 
to get $50 from every varmint hunter in 
the form of a permit fee. While the state 
needed the money to support an ever 
increasing bureaucracy, the land owners 
were begging hunters to help control the 
many varmints, including prairie dogs. 
Taxpayers were even subsidizing the 
eradication of prairie dogs through the 
Agriculture Department, while the Federal 
Wildlife Department is protecting them 
for the benefit of the Blackfoot ferret... 
The workings of governmental bodies 
never cease to amaze me... On the tele- 
phone Mike told me that Wyoming had 
not yet turned to charging hunters to help 
in varmint control, so the plan was made 
to drive farther north to hunt. 

In the past | had done almost all my 
varmint hunting with various 6mm and 
.25 caliber rifles, plus a smattering of 
other calibers either owned or borrowed 
at the moment. | had never owned a .22 
caliber centerfire varmint rifle, but in my 
reamer cabinet | had a tight-neck reamer 
for the .22 BR that had only been used 
once or twice back when | owned a 
benchrest rifle in that caliber. | also had 
the full set of RCBS forming dies to form 


the .22 BR from the straight .308 or the 
newer 7mm BR cases. This seemed to 
be the right time to venture into the seri- 
ous .22 varmint field. 

Usually when a new rifle is being con- 
sidered one must make all kinds of deci- 
sions on actions, stocks, barrels, trig- 
gers, scopes, etc. But in this case, | had 
a pretty good .250 Ackley Improved on a 
Remington M700 short action with a Hart 
trigger in a McMillan Hunter category 
benchrest stock and carrying the great 
B&L 6x24 scope. It had been a nice rifle, 
but when fully tested with all makes of 
.25 Caliber bullets it averaged only 1.01" 
groups at 100 yards. When the excellent 
handmade benchrest bullets came onto 
the scene three years ago | immediately 
tested them in the .250 and the groups 
dropped to .66", making the rifle fair for 
varmints. At the same time, however, | 
was not pleased with that overall accura- 
cy. My old .22 caliber benchrest rifle had 
spoiled me to a degree with its groups of 
less than .3", and | thought any varmint 
rifle worth its salt should shoot under .5". 
Thus, | had a rifle that could be rebar- 
reled to the .22 BR without any other 
cost or change. And since the .25 caliber 


The author and one of many prairie dogs taken in the rolling foothills of Laramie Peak in Wyoming. This dog town extended most of a mile up 
and down the valley offering shots of any range. 
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This portable shooting table limits shooting to a radius of only about 30° straight ahead. To adjust for shots off to the side the table has to be 


physically moved around. This handicap is avoided by using a swiveling table, the one the author left home! 


bullet jackets had all gone to pot, there 
was no use holding onto the so-so per- 
forming .250. Then just to top it off, | had 
a new Shilen Select Match .224 barrel on 
hand... Enough said. 

The .22 BR has an interesting history. 
Back in about 1975 Remington started 
experimenting with a short, fat case in 
both .22 and 6mm as a result of the 
immediate success of the then-new PPC 
cartridges. They were interested in using 
a standard case head diameter to avoid 
having to convert bolt faces to take the 
odd-ball .445" PPC case head, in which 
they saw no advantage. At first they used 
a special .308 case with a small primer 
pocket for necking to any wildcat shape. 
Later they changed to the .300 Savage 
draw cups due to thinner walls, making 
for easier neck and shoulder forming. 
Experiments were made on the flash hole 
diameters, too, starting with the .063" 
diameter but finally changed to .080”. All 
this was done before any BR case was 
produced in a final caliber configuration. 
In 1977, Jim Stekle, then of Remington’s 
llion Research Division, used the experi- 
mental .22 BR cartridge to shoot a 100 
yard aggregate of .1776" in a registered 
benchrest match. The publicity from that 
feat carried the BR into the eyes of many 
riflemen, and in 1978 Jim won the Super 
Shoot two-gun championship shooting 
the .22 BR in Heavy Varmint and an 
experimental 6mm BR in the Sporter 
class. Almost immediately both the .22 
and 6mm BR hit the shooting circuit. The 
two cartridges were winning their share 
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of matches until Norma discontinued 
N203 powder, the powder that made the 
BRs shoot. Before long the BR was 
falling out of favor and the PPCs became 
fully entrenched in the accuracy game. 
Then a non-funny thing happened... 
Cases for the PPCs became unavailable. 
At that time all PPC cases were head- 
stamped “.220 RUSSIAN” and were 
imported from Europe. When the supply 
dried up the prices went through the roof, 
settling around one dollar per shot! While 
this fiasco was going on, a good number 
of shooters took another look at the BR. 
These cases were of American standard, 
easily obtained, brass. But then, before 
any real BR movement could get under 
way, new cases came on the market for 
the PPC, marked “SAKO USA”. They 
were of smaller capacity, so some exper- 
imenting had to be done before the PPCs 
were back up to excellent accuracy. 
Everyone was happy... temporarily. 
Within months the European PPC brass 
supply was halted once more. This really 
disgusted many shooters, and a real con- 
centrated, all-out effort was initiated to 
make the American BR shoot well 
enough to prevent the suppliers of PPC 
brass from totally controlling the 
benchrest program. In due time, these 
experimenters found that by moving the 
shoulder back a few thousandths, the BR 
cartridge would occasionally shoot equal 
to the PPC. More work narrowed down 
the information on the proper amount of 
set-back, and in general it was deter- 
mined that the 6mm BR required a set- 


back of about .100" and the .22 BR 
required about .200". At that point the 
BR started winning on the benchrest cir- 
cuit and the PPC no longer controlled the 
entire accuracy scene. Probably the most 
influential experimenter in this BR move- 
ment was Gerald Forys of Cedar Hill, 
Missouri. | had the good fortune of doing 
my reloading next to him at a Kansas 
City (Mill Creek) match the year that he 
perfected the case capacity of the .22 
and 6mm BR, and on that day he simply 
blew away all the PPC competitors and 
won all the marbles. 

With this history in mind, it was clear to 
me that the .22 BR in full length should 
be a high velocity little cartridge with 
above average varmint accuracy. My 
rough calculations indicated that the vol- 
ume of the 1.52" BR case would be 
around 34 grs. of water when full to over- 
flow, and since that of the .222 is about 
27 grs. and the .22-250 is near 44 grs., 
then the .22 BR should give velocities in 
between the two. Actually, it worked out 
that the .22 BR is closer to the .22-250 
than to the .222 in velocity. 

For a varmint rifle | always make the 
barrel a minimum of 26" long. There are 
times when | carry one a short distance 
and of course longer barrels do get 
heavy and cumbersome. The 24" length 
is good, but | really prefer the little extra 
velocity afforded by the additional 2", 
meaning somewhere between 50 and 
100 fps, depending on the load and the 


Continued on next page 
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barrel condition, etc. Most of my pure 
varmint rifles have a barrel muzzle diame- 
ter of about .85”-.90", giving them the 
stiffness for accuracy and the thickness 
for handling extra heat. 

My tests have shown that one of the 
most common causes of eradic shooting 
is the shape of the stock forearm. Many 
of the local shooters use round or semi- 
round forearms on their varmint rifles and 
their target groups are not consistent. 
This is caused by canting the rifle without 
knowing it, as it tends to roll to a slightly 
different position on the front bag for 
each shot. This will quickly blow a .3" 
group out to .5" with no other cause 
involved. While the best stock to prevent 
this is the full 3" wide, flat benchrest 
model, the more narrow 2 1/4" Hunter 
Category benchrest stock is about as 
good and is considerably easier to han- 
dle if you end up having to carry the rifle 
very much. These flat forearms are used 
basically off shooting bench bags, and 
should never be rested directly on a 
fence post, tree limb or rock for shooting. 
Where a varmint rifle is carried on long 
walks and shooting is done from other 
positions, naturally a more rounded fore- 
arm is more comfortable. These rifles 
usually do not have as heavy a barrel, but 
do have barrels heavier than on big game 
hunting rifles. The best stock for this kind 
of rifle seems to be the Sako Varminter 
with its slightly widened forearm for the 
thicker barrel and giving a better hand- 
grip for shooting from the sitting position 
in the field. This stock is copied by 
McMillan Stock Company in fiberglass in 
various colors, molded-in or painted, and 
can be ordered to fit most other actions. | 
have begun using it on all my regular 
hunting rifles except where the hunting is 
strictly limited to varmints and the use of 
shooting benches and bags. Then only 
the flat bottomed stock is used. 

Since my .250 Ackley had been 
cleaned up for proper barrel fitting earlier, 
the fitting of the new Shilen Select Match 
.224 barrel was quickly done. Even the 
fitting of the new barrel in the Hunter 
Category, flat bottomed stock required 
only a little touch-up work. Then came 
the making of the .22 BR cases. | started 
with Remington 7mm BR empty brass 
and ran them through the dies to bring 
them to .22 caliber. The neck then was 
turned to fit the chamber neck of .244", 
and | was ready to test fire the new rifle. 

The new barrel was broken-in by the 
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Justin and his first prairie dog taken with his first shot at a varmint with his grandfather’s .22 
BR rifle with the B&L 6x24 scope. What does the future hold...? 


standard method of firing one shot and 
cleaning, through 10 shots, then increas- 
ing the shots to two, and on to three. 
About 25 shots gets the barrel going in 
good fashion and at the same time will 
fireform that many cases. The first pow- 
der used for testing was AA2015, and 
after shooting 11 targets for both accura- 
cy and chronograph work, the smallest 
group was .114" and the overall average 
was .3949". This was with several brands 
and weights of bullets. Other powders 
were tested, including BLC-2, H335, 
H4895, AA2460, AA2495, etc., but when | 
finally got around to H322, the accuracy 
came into its own. The best group was a 
little one-hole .080"! Several other groups 
were less than .150", and after 17 targets 
the average was .3586". It should be 


pointed out that this rifle is a magazine 
type, M700 Remington, bolted into the 
stock. 

Meanwhile, back at the prairie dog 
shoot, | was shooting with my son, Mike, 
and his sons, Justin and Shawn. Mike 
was shooting his Remington M788 in .22- 
250, Shawn had his Savage M110 in 
.270, and 12 year old Justin was doing 
the spotting. | had the .22 BR with the 
6x24 scope, on its first hunt. Since 
Shawn was a big game hunter, his .270 
carried a standard 4X scope and he did 
all his shooting from field positions, 
prone or sitting, and was regularly taking 
out any prairie dog within 150 yards. 
Mike’s .22-250 would really reach out, 
but it only carried a 4X scope, too. That 
cartridge and rifle really deserves a high 
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powered variable from a 3x9 on up. But 
even at that, he made some great shots 
out to 300 yards. 

When we arrived at the dog town we 
could see mounds scattered up and 
down the valley for most of a mile. We 
had traveled cross-country the last mile 
and came out on the high point overlook- 
ing the entire valley. Five buck antelope 
jumped to their feet, looked us over in 
amazement for a minute or two, and 
jogged off over the far horizon. The clos- 
est prairie dogs checked us out but went 
on about their grazing, some being less 
than 75 yards away. We knew we were in 
virgin territory. 

We immediately set up my portable 
shooting bench and all the required do- 
dads for the shoot. Mike and Shawn had 
not shot their rifles in several months and 
had taken the scopes off for repairs. 
Therefore, we started out by setting up 


targets and sighting in the rifles, which 
didn’t seem to bother the prairie dogs at 
all. Then we turned the table toward the 
dog town, and | knew | had made a mis- 
take. | had only my regular table along, 
with my revolving prairie dog model left 
at home. How can shooters forget per- 
fectly good equipment, designed espe- 
cially for the type of hunt they go on...? 
We all know that a normal shooting table 
points in one direction only, and works 
very well if the prairie dogs will always 
remember to move into line with the 
table. But shooting can only be done 
through about a 30° radius from a sta- 
tionary table. When the dogs out in front 
all catch on to being shot at, the only 
ones left are those off to the sides. This 
means you have to pick up the table and 
physically move it into alignment with the 
new set of prairie dogs. Never again will | 
go off on a dog hunt without a swiveling 
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prairie dog table... and | already have a 
new, improved model planned. 

The high country summer storm was 
working its way to us and we knew we 
would end up cold and wet if things 
didn’t change. But the shooting was too 
good to quit on. The .22 BR was proving 
to be the best rifle under the conditions, 
even though the .22-250 would reach out 
farther. It just did not have enough 
scope, and of course it was a lightweight 
hunting rifle straight from the factory 
without special tuning. Before long, 
Shawn complained of some kind of sore 
shoulder... He wasn’t used to shooting 
that much with the .270 and it was really 
wearing him down. Justin was enjoying 
spotting for the three of us, but | knew 
that couldn’t be all there was in varmint 
hunting for him, so | called him over for a 
short course in operating the .22 BR. 


Continued on next page 


26" Barrel: Remington M700 
By: R. H. Jourdan 
BULLET STARTING TEST LOAD TESTED LOADS NOTES 
WEIGHT POWDER/CHG/VELOCITY/CASE CHG/VELOCITY/CASE/TEMP 
52-53 H322 20.5 3538 Rk 30 3710 R 72° Max. 
grs. AA2015 27.7 3507 R 29.8 3669 R oP a 
AA2495 27 3424 R 29 3660 R 80° Group .192" 
H335 30 3532 R 31 Soli R 80° 
B3032 28 3442 R 30 3628 R 76° 
AA2520 28 3319 R 30 3564 R 76° 
AA2460 31 3569 R 32 3652 R wer 
H4895 30 3487 R 3 3618 R 66° 
BLEZ 30 3401 R 33 3680 R 80° Max. 
IMR4064 29 3316. R 31 3549 R 76° 
56 gre: H32zZ 28 3446 R 29 3543 R 72° 
AA2015 28.6 R Not chrono. 
AA2495 27 3451 R 28 3574 R 82° 
B3032 28 3410 R 29 3521 R 84° 
AA2520 28 3403 R 30 3605 R 83° 
AA2460 30 32 3609 R iz” Group «l27" 
H4895 29.4 3371 R 31 3583 R 65° 
IMR4064 29 3346 R Su 3575 R 84° 
Best Groups: H322, 28.4 grs., 52 gr. Berger, .080" and .114". 
AA2Z015;, 25.7 grss, 52 gr. Fowler, «114". 
Caution! These loads were tested only in one rifle. Reduce 


all loads 10% for use in any other rifle. 
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Dear Glen, 

| read your recent article in P.S. about 
cast bullets in the .222 and 30/30. | was 
really surprised to see the rifles - Savage 
340. | have one in 30/30 and | would like 
info about your scope bases, since the 
only base | have ever seen for that model 
is a B-Square side mount. Did you drill 
and tap then use a different base? Please 
let me know. 

Also, | am going to prep this rifle which 
shoots well, for my wife as a deer rifle. 
Do cast bullets at 30/30 velocity expand 
well enough to use on deer at short (10- 
100 yrds) range. Otherwise | plan to use 
Sierra single-shot pistol spitzers intended 
for the TC pistols since the magazine will 
allow for the pointed tip and accuracy 
should be slightly better. Hey, | would 
appreciate any info at all about these 
rifles and loads. 

Thanks, 
Tom Cannon 


CASTING ABOUT 


by 
Glenn R. Latham 


Oct. 8, 1993 


Dear Tom, 

I’m glad you enjoyed my article in P.S. 
on the .222x1.5 and the Savage rifles. 
Two of the rifles have Weaver side 
mounts, one an old steel one and the 
other a more recent 2-piece quick 
detachable aluminum model. The M-340- 
A came with a peep sight mounted in the 
factory tapped holes for such, but being 
an early one it was not drilled and tapped 
for a scope mount. | drilled and tapped 
two holes in the front receiver ring and 
made a dovetail piece to fit in the peep 
sight base to hold the rear of the Weaver 
#62 mount; rather of a hokey set-up, | 
must admit. If your rifle is drilled and 
tapped for a side mount, use either the 
B-Square or the Weaver mounts. If it’s 
not drilled and tapped, have a competent 
gunsmith do it for you. 


Yes, you can successfully hunt deer 
with cast bullets in the .30-30, and most 
other accepted big game calibers, but 
you must use a proper bullet. The first 
thing you have to realize is that just 
because a cast bullet doesn’t have a 
jacket, it isn’t necessarily a softpoint or 
expanding bullet. If the bullet is too hard 
for the terminal velocity, it won’t expand, 
and the performance will be the same as 
a full metal jacketed bullet of the same 
shape. 

The easiest hunting bullet to make is of 
course the single alloy bullet. For the .30- 
30, use straight wheel weights, and air 
cool the bullets. After about three weeks, 
they will reach their maximum hardness 
of about 12 BHN, and provided you load 
them to a muzzle velocity of at least 1900 
fps, they will expand reliably out to about 
150 yards, which gives you a little cush- 
ion over your stated maximum range of 
100 yards. Any cast bullet of 150 grs. or 


THE .22 BR REMINGTON & PRAIRIE DOGS 


Justin had never shot varmints before. 
He looked the little .22 BR cartridge over 
and asked if it was going to kick like 
Shawn’s .270. Assured it wouldn’t, we 
had him on the shooting bench and doing 
a bit of dry firing before a cat could catch 
a June bug. He was surprised at the ease 
of the trigger, but mainly he could not 
believe how he could see far off prairie 
dogs through the B&L 6x24 scope. Since 
it was his first effort with a scope, we 
showed him how to find the prairie dog 
with the power set on 6X, then bring him 
in close by turning up the power. 
Amazing...! A little schooling on how to 
handle a rifle on the bench, and Justin 
was ready. 

When one of the uneducated prairie 
dogs stood up at about 135 yards to 
check out what we were doing, Justin 
quickly found him in the low power scope 
setting, moved it to high power, and took 
aim. After a few seconds he had pressure 
on the light trigger. At the crack of the 
rifle the prairie dog grabbed the honor of 
becoming Justin’s first varmint of a hope- 
fully long varminting career. We all joined 
in to walk off the distance and take the 
photos of the proud new hunter. 

The colder wind had picked up consid- 
erably and we were having trouble with 
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shots at all ranges. At one point | used 
four trial shots before getting the wind 
drift figured on a 225 yard shot. Mike 
shot several times at dogs out at 275-300 
yards before hitting one. Then the first of 
a cold rain hit us and we made a run for 
the truck. By the time we had the equip- 
ment folded away and in the truck the 
wind and rain was whipping us at 50 
mph. The truck cab really felt good... 

We worked our way back to the ranch 
roads and over about two miles to anoth- 
er dog town. There were antelope all 
through it and the mounds indicated it 
ran over a mile in each direction. The rain 
had let up, but the chill in the air was 
destined to stay throughout the night. We 
observed the few brave dogs that ven- 
tured out in the unlikely prairie dog 
weather for a half-hour, and reluctantly 
headed for home. 

The .22 BR proved to be an outstand- 
ing varmint rifle, with low recoil and high- 
er velocity than that of the .222 or .223. In 
testing the loads | found the .22 BR was 
really close to the factory loaded .22-250. 
While testing the cartridge with AA2015 
powder behind the Berger 53 gr. bullets, | 
carefully worked up to a chronographed 
velocity of 3724 fps without apparent 
pressure problems. At that point, howev- 


er, | stopped because | did not believe 
that a case as small as the BR could 
develop that velocity without a great deal 
of stress. Later when | reworked those 
cases | found they would no longer hold 
a primer. Further experimentation 
showed that top velocity should be held 
to no more than 3650 fps, if cases were 
to hold up for five reloadings, or 3600 fps 
if longer life were preferred. In almost 
every load, however, | found that the 
more velocity obtained, the tighter the 
groups got. Also, as perhaps expected, 
the bullets that were consistently group- 
ing under .200" were those of Fowler and 
Berger. Only one group of Hornady 53 gr. 
match bullets was small at .192" and 
3660 fps. Sierras and Noslers did not 
produce a group under .273". 

The best powder for the .22 BR turned 
out to be H322 for both velocity and 
accuracy. AA2015 was almost equal, fol- 
lowed by perhaps AA2460 and H4895. 
These latter two would require more 
experimenting, as would a couple of oth- 
ers. My brief loading chart is shown. All 
loads should be worked up to carefully, 
starting 10% below those shown. 

You will really enjoy the .22 BR 
Remington. Keep on shooting! 
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Two soft nose cast bullets with wrinkled seams flanked by two perfect specimens. 
According to firing tests, these wrinkles don’t seem to impair accuracy. 


more that will shoot well can be used. 
The difference in trajectory between flat, 
round or pointed nose bullets at close 
range like this is insignificant. 

When shooting soft bullets such as 
these at the velocities necessary for 
hunting, you will often run into problems 
with bore leading. There are several ways 
to get around this. The first is just don’t 
shoot very many rounds between clean- 
ings. This is often acceptable for hunting, 
as not many rounds are usually required. 
A bit of testing at the bench will quickly 
show you when accuracy drops off as a 
result of lead fouling. 

Using a high performance lube will 
often allow you to shoot considerably 
more rounds before leading becomes a 
problem, or will allow higher velocities to 
be reached before leading becomes a 
problem. The best lube | have found for 
high velocity loads is LBT Blue, available 
from Lead Bullets Technology, HCR62, 
Box 145, Moyie Springs, ID 83845 (208) 
267-3588. 

Low density polyethylene wads are 
another good trick for increasing the 
clean-shooting velocity of your hunting 
loads. They make the most difference in 
cast bullet loads which are “pushing the 
envelope”, i.e. high velocity or high pres- 
sure for the hardness of the bullet. You of 
course have to have room in the case 
neck below the base of the bullet to hold 
the wad, but the long neck of the .30-30 
helps in this regard. 

Last but not least, use of a slow pow- 
der will usually decrease leading at a 
given velocity. In the .30-30 try 4350 
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instead of 3031. 

If you don’t wish to be restricted in 
velocity by the hardness of your bullets, 
you will have to go to a 2-alloy bullet. 
These bullets are composed of a soft 
nose to expand in game and a hard body 
to take the velocity and pressure of full 
loads. You can make these bullets with- 
out any special equipment, but it is a little 
tricky, and you may find yourself with a 
fair number of scrap bullets in each run. 
The drill goes like this: 

Cast some small bullets or round balls 
ahead of time of pure lead or lead with 
up to 5% tin added. These will become 
the soft noses, and should weigh about 
30-40 grs. for .30 caliber hunting bullets 
(a .310" round ball is a good source). 
Then fill your lead pot with wheel weights 
and heat it up to about 850°. Put one of 
the lead round balls in your dipper and 
float it on the melt while you cast bullets 
of straight wheel weights until the mould 
is good and hot. (A bottom pour pot is 
pretty much necessary to cast these bul- 
lets.) Then pour the now molten round 
ball into the mould and immediately fill 
the remainder of the cavity with wheel 
weights. This must be done very quickly 
so that the two alloys will fuse together 
and you don’t end up with a large seam 
or wrinkle. Don’t take time to put the dip- 
per down! | have shot bullets with fairly 
large wrinkles on paper at 200 yards and 
they seem to shoot as well as bullets with 
near perfect joints, but for your own 
peace of mind and confidence in the 
woods, try to make the bullets as perfect 
as possible. 


These two-alloy bullets can then be 
heat treated and shot to full or nearly full 
velocity in most cartridges, using the 
tricks outlined above. The pure lead or 
tin-lead nose will not respond to heat 
treatment, but the wheel weight body will 
of course harden normally. | have taken 
deer and antelope with these bullets at 
15 to nearly 200 yards, and have never 
recovered a bullet. Muzzle velocities have 
been from 2300 fps (190 gr. in a 18.5" 
.308 Win.) to 2850 fps (147 gr. in a 24" 
.30-06), and estimated terminal velocities 
have been from 1700 to 2800 fps. 

Although you don’t have time to take 
advantage of this next 2-alloy method for 
this season, LBT makes soft nose 
moulds which remove much of the hassle 
of producing these bullets. One cavity is 
cut for the regular bullet, and the other is 
cut with just the nose portion about .010" 
undersize (in diameter). You cast your 
soft noses ahead of time in the abbreviat- 
ed cavity, and then place them in the full 
sized cavity and pour your wheel weights 
in behind it. A perfect bullet can be had 
nearly every time. 

| hope some of this helps you out, and 
good luck hunting. 

Best regards, 
Glenn R. Latham 


JGS PRECISION TOOL 


is pleased to announce 
the immediate availability 
OF 33 


Their initial compendium of 88 cham- 
ber prints, showing exacting dimen- 
sions for the most common standard 
rifle and pistol cartridges of the day. 
The 88 prints are the initial offering in 
a planned series of chamber prints, 
with the first supplement, the 67 page 
coverage of the Ackley line of wild- 
cats available now. Following shortly 
will be the metrics and the classic 
wildcats. The initial offering comes in 
an appropriate JGS embossed three 
ring blue binder, which will easily 
accommodate several of the following 
supplements. The book is appropriate 
as an addition to the library of the 
serious accuracy enthusiast, as well as 
the practicing gunsmith. 


Price of the 88 page base set, includ- 
ing binder, is $20.00. The Ackley sup- 
plement is $12.50, plus $3.50 ship- 
ping and handling, in the United 
States and Canada. Order from: John 
Hollister, RD #2, Box 2395, 
Whitehall, New York 12887-9539. 
Mail order only, no phone call orders. 
Check is to be made payable to 
Precision Shooting. Mastercard and 
Visa orders accepted. 


LASER RANGEFINDERS 


or 


Mr. Chuck Meets Goldfinger 


A couple of weeks ago, my new laser 
rangefinder at hand, | decided to try my 
luck with the aid of my new toy. | trav- 
elled some forty miles outside of 
Montreal to a spot near where my obses- 
sion with rifles and groundhogs had its 
genesis, some twenty-odd years ago. | 
stopped at a spot that had some signifi- 
cance to me. Here, on a small farm, 
between two hills, | had shot my first 
pasture poodle with the help of a brand- 
new .22-250. The range to my intended 
target seemed like a long ways off at the 
time. As | now surveyed this ancient bat- 
tlefield, a smile and a somewhat embar- 
rassed chuckle came with the realization 
that what seemed like a long shot then, 
was in fact, all of fifty yards! 

As | progressed with my varminting 
(thanks in no small measure to Precision 
Shooting) and distances to the target 
were longer and longer, two factors 
plagued my marksmanship; trajectory 
and wind. 

| often wondered what it would be like 
to know the distance to the target exact- 
ly. Today, with my new rangefinder, 
would be a revelation of sorts. 

But, let’s back up for a moment. What 
exactly is a laser rangefinder, how does it 
work, can it be used safely, etc., etc. First 
my credentials: | am an R.K.|. (reasonably 
knowledgeable individual) who reads a 
lot and is very curious. What | write about 
these rangefinders is, | hope, made up of 
facts and embellished with some person- 
al opinions. Please feel free to comment 
and/or contact me directly. 

I’m sure you’ve all heard of RADAR 
(Radio Detection and Ranging). 

Laser rangefinders are analogous, 
except that they use a different segment 
of the electro-magnetic spectrum. Laser 
range-finders are a type of LIDAR (Light 
Detection and Ranging). Their operation 
is quite simple (See Fig. 1). 

A very short burst of light (7 nanosec- 
onds or .0000000007) is fired at the tar- 
get to be ranged. As this burst of light is 
very coherent and the beam divergence 
is on the order of 2 M.O.A. (that’s right, 
just like an AK-47), the intensity of this 
invisible (infrared) packet of light is such, 
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by 
Mike Swierzy 


Punxatawney Phil and friend contemplating what this new technology will mean when it 
comes time to renew their life insurance. 


that some of the light is returned to the 
rangefinder by reflectance. Obviously, 
depending on the wavelength of the laser 
used, some objects reflect more than 
others (see Fig. 2). 

So how is the actual distance deter- 
mined? When the laser light leaves the 
rangefinder transmission lens, a small 
part of it is diverted to a very fast switch 
which turns on a clock (crystal oscillator). 

The arriving back-scatter radiation 
(light) is then captured by a receiving lens 
which turns the clock oscillator off. 

By counting the number of elapsed 
pulses (between clock on the clock off 
conditions) the exact distance may be 
derived by multiplying the number of 
clock pulses by the clock oscillator 
wavelength (see Fig. 3). 

All of this is done by a micro-processor 
which also controls a numerical display. 
This display (read inside the left ocular) 
reads out the distance in meters or yards. 

The clock frequency on most military 
rangefinder is on the order of 30 MHZ (30 


million cycles per second). The corre- 
sponding wavelength is therefore 10 
meters, half of which (5 meters) is also 
the resolution capability (possibility of 
error). The big difference between optical 
and laster type rangefinders is that the 
error of optical types doubles with the 
square of the distance measured. Laser 
rangefinder error is extremely stable. It 
tends to stay within + 5 meters over its 
entire range (100m - 20km)! 

For someone trying to hit an antelope, 
for instance, at anywhere from 500 to 
2,000 yards, this feature, | feel, is invalu- 
able. 

The military-type laser rangefinder | 
have is extremely fast to use; around 10 
seconds from turning “on” to knowing 
the range. 

As shown by the accompanying photo- 
graph, it is also very portable, being 
about 1 1/2 times the size of my 10 x 50 
Steiner binoculars. Since we varmint 
shooters have a reputation for schlepping 
howitzer-size rifles into field and forest, | 
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don’t think a few extra pounds will deter 
us. Anyway, North American culture 
being what it is, we should have the new 
Rangefinder Lite™ available soon. 

Most of all and with a spotter, we 
should now be more able to deduce the 
reasons for our misses (the gunsmith, 
right!). | predict that we will now pay clos- 
er attention to and learn more from, the 
wind. 

I’ve heard it said by fellow shooter and 
gunsmith Jerry Cunningham (Orion Rifle 
Barrel Co.) that there now exists a “win- 
dow of opportunity” for those wishing to 
procure a laser rangefinder for them- 
selves. Because of the fall of the Soviet 
empire, communist bloc rangefinding 
units are now available. For how long is 
anybody’s guess (will Metzenbaum and 
Kennedy outlaw the killer assault-type 
rangefinders terrorizing this country?) 
Seriously though, it is | think, a question 
of only so many units being available. 

Price-wise, you couldn’t even buy an 
appropriate laser for the price the whole 
rangefinder is being sold for. 

Yes, these units are pricey. From the 
point of value for the buck, though, they 
are extremely cheap. Comparable U.S. 
made units sell for 4 to 5 times the going 
price of these units. 

There seems to be a silver lining to that 
cloud though. The U.S. military is going 
to switch over from flashlamp — pumped 
lasers to laser — diode pumped types. 
That means that we may see some of the 
older U.S. manufactured units being sold 
as surplus to the civilian market. When, 
you ask? If | knew the answer to that, I’d 
be working on Wall Street. 

I’ve kept the worst for last: eye safety! 
The type of laser rangefinders we are 
talking about here, are not eye safe. They 
emit in the infra-red region (1.06 microns, 
for you electro-optic engineering types). 

First, to give you an idea of what kind 
of peak power we are talking about here, 
the pulse of this type of laser can reach 2 
megawatts (2,000,000 W)! 

Now don’t go thinking you’ll be able to 
restore temporary power to New York 
city during a black-out just yet. 
Remember, that power only lasts for 
about 7 billionths of one second. What | 
am driving at, though, is the very serious 
retinal damage than can result if you look 
directly into the beam, without protec- 
tion. Of course, peak power (expressed 
in watts/cm’) decreases as the distance 
from the laser increases. 

Nevertheless, retinal damage may 
result if the beam is viewed directly for 
up to 12 miles. 

The backscatter radiation (laser light 
reflected from the target) is also harmful 
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Business end of Laser-Rangefinder. Small aperture upper left: Laser out- 
put. Large aperture center: Receiving lens. Round compartment right: 


Dessicant recepticle. 


if viewed directly by looking at the target 
being ranged. My simple advice to any- 
one using such a rangefinder would be to 
say that he or she should treat the 
rangefinder like you would a loaded high- 
power rifle. Make sure of your backstop 
and target. Try to make sure the 
backscatter radiation will not be inadver- 
tently viewed by any passers-by. Don’t 
use it in a built up area; you can never be 
sure who is looking at your target or 
where the back-scatter will go. Don’t 
range highway signs, through glass, or 
any obvious reflector. Unless your unit 
has an optical filter in the ocular, you may 
receive enough energy to cause a retinal 
burn. 

Back to the field 

Having determined the distance to the 
sun worshipping marmot to be all of 366 
yards, | settled my .22-250 loaded with 
Walt Berger’s 65 gr. .224’s to the ground. 
This was going to be a piece of cake! The 


cross-hairs of my Leopold 36X scope 
were level and the dot was on the unsus- 
pecting whistle pig’s shoulder. Heck, why 
wait for him to stand up? | dialed in the 
range precisely. Dan Lilja would have 
been proud of me. Now, squeeeeeze that 
trigger...... BOOM. Mr. Chuck was last 
seen diving for his hole It couldn’t be. A 


Continued on next page 
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clean miss! Didn’t Mr. Chuck realize how 
much money had been spent on trying to 
do him in? That alone should of at least 
precipitated his demise by heart failure. 
Re-adjusting my position, | shot at the 
face of the rock where my target was 
sprawled. Conveniently, there was a nat- 
ural pock mark about a foot below the 
top of the rock. | aimed, and fired again. 
There was now a bullet strike exactly 
level with the natural pock-mark | had 
aimed at. Unfortunately, the bullet strike 
was about ten inches to the right of it. 
Now if only there was a way of deter- 
mining wind speed(s) and vector(s) at the 
time of firing...... 
Mike Swierzy 
2013 Liebert St., 
Montreal, Quebec 
Canada, H1L 5P3 
Laser Rangefinder on right with Steiner 10X50 binoculars on left. (514) 355-1936 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST PROFILES 


see 


NEI Handtool’s CEO, Walt Melander, at Design Central. 


The view to the northwest of NEI 
Handtools, Inc., is dominated by Mount 
Saint Helen, the last active volcano in the 
continental United States. Like Mt. St. 
Helens, NEI has undergone some major 
changes (might we say upheavals?) in 
the recent past. While the jury is still out 
on the volcano’s effect on the nearby 
communities, the blast at NEI has had at 
least one positive result. With the return 
of Walt Melander, the machinist/tool & 
diemaker who founded NEI back in the 
seventies, the quality and delivery time of 
bullet molds has begun to resume it’s 
original sterling form. 

About four years ago, Walt decided to 
retire at age fifty-five and sold NEI. The 
money went to a good cause, the pur- 
chase and stem to stern renovation of a 
51 foot twin-diesel houseboat. 
Unfortunately, the principals involved 
were unable to make a financial success 
of the business for various reasons, and 
Walt has reassumed the ownership and 
day to day operations of the company. 
The specifics of the failure, and ensuing 
changes are outside the scope of this 
article for a couple of reasons. One, the 
matter is under litigation by the parties. 
Secondly, and more important to me, is 
the utter irrelevance to cast bullet shoot- 
ers. If it means anything to you, give Walt 
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a call and ask him. The good news is that 
Walt is back running the show, and tak- 
ing/filling orders. 

| spent the best part of an afternoon 
visiting with Walt in his new shop, locat- 
ed just minutes away from the Columbia 
River. The boat is docked there and Walt 
makes his home on it with his wife Julie. 
For legal purposes, the new/old company 
is now called NEI Handtools, Inc. Many 
of the actual mold-cutting cherries for the 
old designs are (unfortunately) still tied 
up in litigation. 

Walt, however, has most of the original 
specifications on file and is busy cutting 
the more popular numbers. When Walt 
showed me his “on hand” bins, | found 
nearly half a hundred of NEI’s classic 
designs ready for shipment. 

| probably should have just reprinted 
the new NEI Handtools, Inc, catalog with 
my comments interspersed, but it is in 
such a state of rapid change due to daily 
additions as Walt makes cherries that by 
time you all get to see this the catalog 
will probably list two or three times the 
present (5 October) lineup of seventy- 
four molds. The following quotes are lift- 
ed verbatim from the catalog: 

“The making of custom designs will 
still be encouraged. The sporting public 
has a vast knowledge of ‘good stuff’ 


NEI IS BACK, 
AND THIS 
TIME 
IT’S FOR REAL 


by 
Richard Kayser 


which we cannot afford to overlook. 
Custom policies will be covered later in 
the catalog.” 

“New and innovative tools are in the 
making which will better serve the seri- 
ous match shooter. This will be a contin- 
uous process through the coming years. 
Look for the new products in the near 
future catalogs or in your favorite sport- 
ing magazines. (I think Walt has a small 
error here, this should read ...favorite 
sporting magazine. as in singular.) We 
encourage customer input for innovative 
products.” 

“Much progress has been made 
towards the design of the ‘perfect match 
projectile’. These ideas have been proven 
with thousands of hours of testing. The 
new catalog will show these new innova- 
tions in every caliber used in precision 
matches. The DD design in all popular 
calibers. 

“Walt is looking forward to renewing 
(relations with) old friends customers and 
business acquaintances.” AMEN. 

Farther on in the catalog, Walt espous- 
es some Shall we say...thought-provoking 
theories regarding cast bullet design and 
bullet lubricant. Again, verbatim. 

“TECH NOTE: Bullet lubricants are 
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really not a ‘lubricant’ as you may think of 
a bearing lube. Leading is caused by the 
vaporization of lead by hot gasses, usual- 
ly leaking past the side of the projectile 
and then being smeared on the side of 
the barrel by said projectile. The ‘lube’ 
only prevents the vaporized lead from tin- 
ning the steel barrel. The properties of 
the ‘lube’ therefore must be opposite that 
of a tinning flux. It must also help seal the 
projectile to the barrel, either as a solid or 
a semi-solid under heat and pressure. 
There is a lot of ‘stuff’ out there and 
we’re still looking. Let us know if you 
have an idea for some ‘good stuff’. 

From the turn of the century, there has 
been a lot written about the design of 
bullets. Pope, Loverin, Keith and others 
expounded their theories based on trial 
and error and gut instinct. The 
Chronograph and computer have lead 
the search for accurate lead bullets from 
the depths of witchcraft and old wive’s 
tales to a new and innovative under- 
standing of ‘what works’. We now under- 
stand that bore friction is the greatest 
undoer of accuracy. Long bore riders like 
the original Loverin design will never cut 
the mustard. A one caliber long driving 
band with an ogive of 1 1/2 to 2 bore 
diameters (minus a couple of thou- 
sandths) long will give the least friction 
with the least deviation. With a proper 
bullet lube (another misnomer) you will 
have a winner. The DD concept was 
born. 

Walt certainly didn’t sugarcoat his two 
theories, | expect time and the stalwarts 
of the Cast Bullet Assn. will ascertain the 
validity of the above statements over the 
1994 competition season for all of us. 

That is one nice thing about jumping 
up on a soapbox in the shooting disci- 
plines, somebody is always waiting to 
prove or disprove your notions in the 
heat of competition. 

The basic ‘DD’, which stands for 
Dimensionally Detailed, design is pic- 
tured here somewhere, and seems 
almost conservative in it’s approach to 
enhanced accuracy. | had expected 
some radical redesign of the basic cast 
bullet silhouette, this barely rates an ini- 
tial blip on the radar screen. Then | had 
this little talk with Walt about what lay 
behind the ‘DD’ program. Radical, 
indeed! The design features incorporate 
some drastic changes in high velocity 
cast bullet thinking. Let us start with the 
‘DD’ (for lack of a better word) noseband 
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for instance. The band is bore diameter 
plus .001-.003", but not very long at 
.010-.015". From what | can see it elimi- 
nates one major problem with most bul- 
lets (jacketed as well as cast), in that it 
will guarantee proper alignment of the 
bullet with the bore in all but the most 
grossly oversize throats. 

Jacketed bullet Benchrest shooters 
take for granted the near.slipfit of their 
loaded rounds into the chamber. 
Benchrifles come with a tightneck cham- 
bering, that allows for a .001” clearance 
on a loaded round. The chamber throat is 
generally cut with the “basic” 6mm bullet 
weight of 65-68gr and a 7 or 8 S ogive in 
mind. The ogive of a loaded round is per- 
haps .010" off the lands, and the includ- 
ed angle of the throating reamer comple- 
ments the shape of the bullet. 

Not so for cast bullet shooters, who 
tend to depend on matching their bullet 
shape as closely to the issue throat as 
possible and praying a lot. The backbone 
of the CBA is the Production Class 
shooter, brave souls who coax .5 moa 
performances out of factory rifles at 100 
and 200 yards on a regular basis. 

One of the big obstacles to overcome 
is the “Carpmouth” chamber and throat 
of production rifles. Walt’s new ‘DD’ 
noseband should prove invaluable in bul- 
let/bore alignment. 

The other part of the ‘DD’ that merits 
attention is the fact that the ogive is bore 
diameter minus .001-.003". The idea that 
a long bore-riding nose is beneficial to 
accuracy is anathema to Walt. Indeed, he 
makes a very strong case (in person) that 
such a design is the major contributor to 
friction and subsequent bore leading. 
That is a theory that makes sense on sur- 
face, but remains to be tested to my sat- 
isfaction. If the noseband does it’s job as 
expected, there is not any need for a lot 
of bearing surface. In Walt’s considered 
opinion, a proper balanced design needs 
only .010" at the front end and a slightly 
longer amount at the back to stabilize the 
projectile. More of a bearing surface at 
the rear exists primarily to act as a more 
effective gas seal along with the 
gascheck. 

So, we have the NEI ‘DD’ bullet design, 
a one caliber nose, with ogive a bit under 
bore diameter. A small noseband to 
“center” the bullet in the barrel, a driving 
band one caliber in length, and two 
grooves to hold the ‘lube’. Simple in 
shape and outline, but embodying all of 
the accumulated bullet knowledge Walt 
and co-designer Dennis Marshall own. 
About the only thing missing is a boattail, 
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and that merits no consideration at this 
time due to the logistics of precision 
manufacturing a gascheck shaped like a 
Dixiecup. It is an intriguing thought, 
nonetheless... 

Prices for bullet molds are and sup- 
plies are listed below. 
one and two cavity molds.......... $59.95 
four cavity MOldS): 23 aecsercceeceacad $94.95 
nosepour,single/double.......$64.95/79.95 
two separate cuts in one block......615.00 
two weights in one design.............+. $8.00 
extra for tall block designs............. $15.00 

(like his 50bmg or 8 bore) 

custom mold charges are as follows: 
standard cherries up to .490" diameter 
and less than 1.300" long $175.00 one 
mold (cherry remains property of NEI and 
may be catalogued for future catalog 
offering. 
$250.00 one mold (customer keeps cher- 
ry). 

non-standard cherries call or sketch for 
quote. 

All NEI molds use RCBS blocks, avail- 
able from NEI for $21.00 10-X Lube is 
available until supplies are exhausted 20z 
and 160z sizes. 
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These bins are full of cut-to-roughsize mold blocks, and are waiting their turn to be trued up 


and final fit. 


As | was leaving, | noticed Walt’s SKS 
leaning in a corner, and we killed another 
hour talking about the incredible “fun fac- 
tor” of the much maligned (generally by 
people who haven’t shot one) plinker of 
the ’nineties. Most people enjoy an after- 
noon spent just making smaller rocks out 
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of bigger ones with a rifle or pistol (as 
opposed to those making such size 
adjustments under the direction of state 
or federal corrections authorities). The 
one fly in the ointment has been the cost 
of a real serious plinkfest with anything 
but a 22. SKS to the rescue! | bought a 
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The final phase of moldmaking, casting bullets to make sure the finished product is according to 
specs. This one is a 250 grain .338, done for a waiting customer. 


type.56 at a recent gunshow for $100, 
and corrosive Berdan-primed FMJ 
ammunition is available for less than a 
dime a round. The overwhelming popu- 
larity of the little carbines has led to the 
production of 7.62X39mm non-corrosive, 
boxer-primed ammunition by several 
companies. Even Remington and 
Winchester have gotten into the act by 
making a run of brass. Some 
benchresters even necked-down and 
match-prepped the brass into service- 
able 6PPC cases during the most recent 
drought of real factory PPC cases. 
Anyway, Walt cut me two molds for the 
little 7.62 cartridge, and | am going to do 
an in-depth evaluation of the accuracy 
potential of the SKS and 7.62X39mm 
round and suitability for coyote hunting 
this winter. | think it a most proper venue 
for testing the ‘DD’ concept against the 
C.E. Harris designed standard NEI has 
offered the past several years. | specified 
two-cavity molds, since | do not antici- 
pate living long enough (at age 44 now) 
to cast sufficient quantities of each with 
single-cavity molds. These carbines 
exhibit acceptable plinker accuracy as 
issued, with benchrested groups at 100 
yards running in the 4.6" range with iron 
sights as purchased. | do expect to cut 
that in half or better with a bedded syn- 
thetic stock and a decent scope with my 
cast bullet loads by Christmas. | recom- 
mend them heartily for that “little boy” 
lurking just beneath the surface of most 
all of us. Take care, and may all your 
shots fly center. 
Rich Kayser 
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I’ve said before, despite a fairly normal appearance all these seri- 
ous castbullet shooters have a weird streak. This is Walt’s 
“benchrest rifle”, a mauser modified to take rimmed cases. In this 
case, the 3.25” .50 Sharps case, blown-out and bottle.necked to 
take a 750gr spitzer. Recoil, according to Walt, is “substantial”. 
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As | sat upon my shooting stool staring 
through the 100mm Unertl team scope, | 
noticed that my eyes were watering and 
the eye that | was using to look down- 
range with felt as if it had grown to 
“bowling ball” size! The conditions were 
such that an 18-20 mph wind was com- 
ing in from the 11 to one o’clock position, 
constantly changing in velocity and direc- 
tion. | thought silently to myself, this is 
going to be “great fun”! 

| had contacted Billy Atkins, of 
Brunswick, Ga. several weeks prior and 
advised him that it was my intentions to 
try out for a coaching slot for the 1995 
International Palma Rifle Team. Billy was 
kind enough to send me the appropriate 
application forms and | made prepara- 
tions to travel to Phoenix, Arizona where 
the Coach Selection Exercise would be 
held at the Ben Avery Shooting Facility, 
Black Canyon, Arizona. Accommodations 
for the Palma team shooters and the vari- 
ous coaches attending this exercise had 
been arranged at Motel 6 on the north 
side of Phoenix near the Ben Avery range 
facility. Training would commence upon 
28 October 1993 and run through 31 
October, a full four days of constant 
shooting, coaching, and evaluation of 
possible coach candidates. 

As | constantly stared through my 
scope, the thought came to mind and | 
found myself asking, “Self, how in the 
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world do you expect to accomplish your 
mission competing against the likes of 
coaches with names of Eric St. John, 
Bob Jensen, Bob Jones, etc.”? These 
guys are on “their range”! “These condi- 
tions are nothing new to them. They have 
trained here many times before. Self, 
have you gone completely out of your 
mind”? | had dropped off into my own 
private little world for a couple of sec- 
onds there but the blast of Dave Logan’s 
round going down range toward the tar- 
get 1000 yards away brought me back to 
reality! 

Part of the reason for writing this arti- 
cle, other than to put a smile upon the 
face of Ye Olde Editor of Precision 
Shooting Magazine, Dave Brennan, is to 
promote interest in Palma Shooting. The 
Palma is fired every three years and has 
been shot so since the first firing of the 
Palma in 1876. In 1992 the USA was the 
host nation and the event was conducted 
at the NRA Whittington Center, Raton, 
New Mexico. The Palma evolves around 
international long-range competition at 
distances of 600, 800, 900, and 1000 
yards. Strict adherence to Palma rules 
are closely monitored by a Palma Rules 
Committee. All shooting is conducted 
from the prone position and metallic 
sights only are allowed. Shooters may 
utilize shooting coats, a shooting mitt or 
glove, and a sling attached to the rifle 
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and their arm. No other support is 
allowed and the shooter’s forward hand, 
the hand using the glove, must be at 
least four inches above the ground. At 
the ranges of 800, 900, and 1000 yards 
the target utilized in the shoot at Raton 
last year measured 44.0" diameter. Yeah, 
| know. You’re thinking to yourself, that 
shouldn’t be so tuff, that’s a big target! 
BUT, that “big ole target” ain’t what 
you’re shooting at!! What you’re shooting 
at is the ten ring inside that “big ole tar- 
get” and it’s diameter is 20" across; X- 
ring is 10" across! For those of you that 
think this is a “piece of cake”, | challenge 
you to look up the location of the next 
Palma match and run right on out there 
and win you a match. Would you please 
do yourselves a favor first however? 
Keep in mind (just thought that you might 
consider this a pertinent little tidbit of 
needed information) that the bullet that 
you will be required to shoot in the Palma 
(Sierra 155 gr.) will be deflected, in a 
direct crosswind condition of 10mph 
approximately 121.00"! Now, all you 
“exactly folks” run right on over to your 
Sierra Ballistic programs and books and 
check this figure out to see if I’m right! 
Now you’ve got me you’re thinking. 
Wrong! At 1000 yards the Sierra Ballistic 
Program shows the drift of the 155 gr. 
Palma bullet to be approximately 89.3" 
for a 10mph direct crosswind. “Tain’t 
necessarily so”! Sierra’s figures show a 
BC for this bullet of .475. Just so hap- 
pens that one of the Palma team mem- 
bers, who is an “exactly person” has 
shown that this figure is somewhat high 
and has reworked some ballistics using 
the lowered BC and | believe them to be 
pretty much “right on” after using his 
chart for four days! For the sake of you 
fellows out there “chomping at the bit” to 
run on out there to win this next Palma 
event, | just thought you might ought to 
consider that a mere change of 1mph 
crosswind is gonna move your bullet 
12.1"! Miss the wind by this much and 
you’re where “Out in the !!(:?//!? nine 
ring”!!!?? What was that about a “piece 
of cake”? 

Palma Rules dictate use of the 7.62mm 
Mato cartridge or .308 Winchester car- 
tridge by American terminology. For 
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those of you asking “Why this cartridge”? 
It’s because that’s what the rules 
say-PERIOD! The 7.62MM cartridge was 
considered the Nato round and it still is 
by today’s rule. Simple! There will be 
some of you that are thinking that “they 
really are limiting their capabilities by 
using this bullet”. Tain’t so! The quality of 
the ammunition loaded by Bob Jensen 
and the quality of the Palma shooter’s 
talent is such that if the coach gets the 
wind right, a shooter can hit the 10" X 
ring with regularity and have room to 
spare!! The US Palma Team is loaded 
with talent! 

All Palma team members have paid 
their dues! They have gone through a 
process of elimination through competi- 
tion at Camp Perry whereby “only the 
most talented survive”! One does not 
reach this upper echelon of international 
style shooting by accident. Winners 
aren’t accidentally made and every TEAM 
MEMBER is just that, A WINNER! Billy 
Atkins, Head Coach of the Palma Team 
has a motto that goes “Winners Expect 
It, Losers Hope for it”! | don’t know one 
Palma TEAM Member that doesn’t 
expect every round they fire down range 
to come up any other place than in the 
ten ring! 

The Palma team is made up of 16 firing 
team members, alternates, team captain, 
head coach, coaches, and various 
administrative duty personnel, all of 
whom have been champion shooters, or 
who are still shooting and winning 
events. It is not an “all male club” by any 
means. On the contrary, Nancy 
Tompkins, wife of six-time National 
Highpower Rifle Champion, Middleton 
Tompkins, who himself has shot on the 
Palma Team, is a team member and an 
extremely “hard-holder”! Nancy is the 
current holder of several Women’s 
Championships at Camp Perry, including 
1992. Another female that comes to 
mind, who has been a member of the 
Palma team for the USA is Noma Jean 
Zinsmaster. If you don’t believe fellows 
that one of these ladies won’t “wax your 
hiney”, just step up on the firing line with 
them! 

As far as the type of equipment utilized 
by Palma shooters, there will be a variety 
of actions on the line. Everything from 
English Paramount to M/70, Rem 700, 
Swings, Stolle, and possibly others | 
don’t know about. Wouldn’t be surprised 
if there were some Shilen’s included in 
this array of actions. The one thing that 
probably is a standard is barrel twist. | 
think most shooters are using 1-13 twist 
with the 155 gr. .30 caliber projectile. 
This twist seems to jive well with the 155 
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and a velocity of around 3010 fps. The 
combination seems to work quite well for 
most shooters. Barrel lengths are usually 
at least 30" overall and the wind charts 
utilized by the team are figured on 
approximately a 36" sight radius. Stock 
found on the line are also of multiple 
manufacture with McMillan being one of 
the favorites. Adjustable cheekpieces are 
a definite asset but not an absolute 
requirement to produce an accurate fit- 
ting shooter/stock unit. With the intro- 
duction of a front sight unit sold by Otto 
Weber, (Eugene, Or.), the necessary 
requirement for an adjustable cheek- 
piece, in my opinion, is not required. | 
have been informed that this front sight is 
of English manufacture, and referred to 
as R &P. It is made in such a manner so 
as to be adjustable in height, in incre- 
ments of 5moa, and all the shooter must 
do to change sight settings is to move 
either up or down in whatever degree of 
change as needed. In my opinion, it will 
be highly necessary to make absolutely 
certain that this front sight is totally 
“plumb” with the rear sight! All competi- 
tive shooters worth their salt will under- 
stand this, especially those shooting the 
longer ranges. It isn’t conducive to excel- 
lent scores at 1000 yards to be “putting 
on wind” with needed elevation require- 
ments! The R & P front sight is made in 
such a manner that it can be moved from 
one rifle to the next and not lose a zero in 
the process. Manner of installation 
requires that the front of the barrel be 
turned down to around an OD of 0.750" 
back from the muzzle approximately 
1.400". There is a ring with a detent 
which fits to the muzzle side and the ring 
slips over the turned down portion back 
to the raised surface or shoulder. The 
ring has a small Allen screw for tightening 
to the turned portion. The main portion of 
the sight unit fits to this attached ring in 
such a manner as to mate up with the 
detent and “viola”, it’s there for the dura- 


tion if need be. Or it can be removed and 
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put on another rifle with same type of 
attachment! Most shooters are gluing the 
attach ring to the barrel; wouldn’t do this 
until | had gone through the “plumbing” 
process!! 

While attending this coaching exercise 
| had the opportunity to work with some 
of the best long range shooters in the 
USA. All Palma shooters were not at this 
exercise as it was not mandatory that all 
be present. | can truthfully say that | was 
also impressed with the team leadership. 
Under the direction of Billy Atkins, Head 
Coach, and himself a winning shooter, in 
conjunction with Team Captain 
Middleton Tompkins and Team Adjutant 
Kenneth J. Erdman, the rest of the 
world’s Palma teams are going to get a 
surprise in New Zealand in 1995. 

For those of you that may wish to wit- 
ness some of the best long range shoot- 
ers in the world in action | can advise you 
that the USA Palma Team will train at the 
NRA Whittington Center in the spring of 
1994. | think this will be in conjunction 
with the Rocky Mountain Regional 
Championship but please check on this 
as | am not quite certain as to time or 
date. In the meantime, hold hard & stay 
center! 
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Dear Dave: 


REMEMBER ME? 


by 
John Rush 


lam enclosing a story, It is about a modern target shooting hero. 

The story is true, with names, places and chronology changed. This man really 
lived, and his adventures were always amazing and sometimes very funny. Some 
can never be told. They always involved rifles and target shooting. He was sort 
of a hustler, in a way, especially where arrogance was involved. He enjoyed lev- 


eling the field. 


He was a farmer, cowboy, printer, psychologist, college teacher, gunsmith, 
and who knows what else. 
Quite a bit of this story is character development, essential, | believe. We 
could all use a hero in our sport today, | think. 
Even if you find that this story has no place in Precision Shooting, | will bet 


you enjoy it. 


Josh’s eyes swept the flat, rich land. 
Not a weed, not a brush draw, hardly a 
hump in sight. Harvested cornstalks 
fence to fence, the only landmarks being 
small groves on the edges of well 
groomed farmyards. He knew this coun- 
try a little from trying to sell livestock feed 
here. Futile, he remembered. The live- 
stock was gone and the money was in 
row crops. These people had money. The 
families here were mostly third and fourth 
generation. It was a close community. 

Yet, somewhere out there was a fox. 
Folks can’t get too snooty for a fox. The 
stalks harbored field mice, young ’coon 
looking for dropped corn, and maybe 
some old lady still had a chicken or two. 
Marginal, maybe, but fox will always be 
there. 

Josh was hunting out of habit. He was 
always hunting. But even if he had spot- 
ted a fox he would have been reluctant to 
take the shot. He would probably get 
arrested for trespassing and he had a 
destination today. 

Josh had finished the north hills 
trapline early. A cold, gusty, moonless 
night meant most of his traps were 
undisturbed. All but the last one. He 
couldn’t help but grin, be a little pleased 
with himself, and wish his partner had 
been along. When he had set that trap 
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Sincerely 


Jack Rush 
Vida, Vt. 59274 


yesterday, his partner pointed out how 
dumb it was. Lenny was a good water 
trapper, but had only begun to learn the 
big hill predators last year. Now he was 
throwing what Josh had taught, right 
back at him. 

“You can’t catch nothin’ in a dead end 
hole like that!”, he had said, when Josh 
slipped in through the narrow opening in 
the dense ring of multiflora rose. 

Josh wasn’t paying attention. He had 
seen the track of the educated three toed 
coyote in this area on numerous occa- 
sions. There were some things he knew 
about him. Instead of roaming a 25 
square mile area like most coyotes, he 
was staying pretty much in these four 
rough sections north of the road. He was 
a big one, might trap smart from his early 
narrow escape, and was not going to be 
suckered into any dirt hole bait set. 

Tossing a dead rooster against the 
impenetrable roses at the back of the 
clearing, he drove a stake about ten feet 
away, to which was attached his best 
number four Montgomery. Leaving the 
chain stretched full length, he dumped a 
large bucket of dirt directly over the 
stake. Bringing the trap up out of the dirt, 
he made a shallow depression in the top 
of the mound, and firmly bedded and 
covered the trap in it. He was careful to 


use clean gloves and leave no scent. 
Removing the gloves, he fetched a bottle 
of the vilest, commonest, gland scent 
from his pocket and doused the rooster. 
Then he scuffed up the dirt in front of the 
rooster and said, “Let’s go.” 

“But that’s THE dumbest waste of time 
| ever seen!” 

“Yup.” 

“Then why’d you waste all our dirt? It’s 
hard to get now its startin’ to freeze up.” 

“Well, there’s three of us know it’s a 
dumb set.” 

“Whata ya mean, three of us?” 

“You, me and the three toed coyote.” 

Lenny just shook his head. 


That Coyote was resting peacefully in 
the back of the pickup, right now. If coy- 
otes can laugh, that one must have been 
laughing himself silly, as he put his feet 
up on the “gopher mound” to get a better 
look. 

Josh was a little disappointed, too. He 
sort of hoped the old boy was too smart 
for any such trick, and besides, he would 
have liked to have hunted him with the 
250 Savage when the snow fell. Well, 
seventy five bucks was seventy five 
bucks and he would have fun kidding 
Lenny. Not to mention that his geese 
would sleep a lot better. 
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Early in the fall he had taken a course 
for NRA instructor rating, and had met a 
fellow from Prairie Rose. The man had 
told him an interesting story. 

That was where he was heading now. 
The rich heart of this corn kingdom. 
Prairie Rose. 

It seems that years ago, before the 
“big one”, WWI, there had been a 
Schuetzen club. A SERIOUS Schuetzen 
club. Everybody in the community was of 
German descent, and they had brought 
the tradition with them. They had money 
then, too. The rifles were schuetzen 
stocked Winchester Highwalls, Ballards 
and Stevens single shots. Mostly with 
Pope barrels. That’s what the man had 
said. 

The war generated a great deal of hos- 
tility toward Germans and German tradi- 
tions, and the sport disappeared. The 
depression and World War II had kept it 
from reviving. 

Now, the grandsons and great grand- 
sons have dug out those old treasures 
and have formed a new Schuetzen club. 
They meet every Sunday after harvest, till 
winter gets too harsh, and compete with 
those fine rifles. This, Josh had to see! As 
a bonus, he would make some new 
friends and have a lot of fun in some 
friendly competition. 

After parking the pickup, Josh strode a 
bit uncertainly toward the club house 
door. Judging from the Cadillacs, New 
Yorkers, and shiney new pickups, 
nobody was likely to be hard up enough 
to bother stealing his coyote, he decided. 

Stepping into the dimly lit clubhouse, 
he could see that it was heated by an oil 
stove near the door. The east wall was 
open from waist up, consisting of doors 
that formed an awning over the firing line 
when open. Well dressed men in clean 
blue jeans and Nylon implement jackets 
and farmers caps were shooting from 
these portals. You get these duds when 
you spend a lot of money with farm sup- 
ply dealers, and the clothes, perhaps 
strange to city folks, were statements of 
affluence. 

As his eyes adjusted, he saw a scoring 
table along one wall and a “sign up” table 
in the center. Other well dressed men 
stood in groups, lieing to one another 
about corn yields. Along the back wall, in 
a long rack, stood the fabled treasure. 

Drifting slowly down the row of rifles, 
Josh saw that the story was true. Mostly 
High Walis, a Ballard or two, and could 
that be a Walnut Hill? Trying not to look 
like a kid in a doughnut shop, or an old 
geezer at a yard sale, he couldn’t quite 
make out the details. His inspection was 
interrupted by a middle aged fellow a bit 
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less “decked out” than most. He looked 
familiar. 

“Hi, Can | help you?” 

“Uh, yes, maybe. | think | know you 
from someplace.” 

“I run the DX in Prairie Rose. What can 
we do for you?” 

“Oh, | think | bought gas from you a 
couple of times. | was wondering how 
you run things here and if | could shoot?” 

“I don’t know for sure. Let me check.” 

As the man walked off, Josh remem- 
bered him as a pleasant gas station oper- 
ator, eager to please and friendly. Now 
they were on different turf. He knew how 
it looked. Cheap green coveralls, scrag- 
gly grey beard, longish hair sticking out 
from a tight knit cap, and he smelled to 
high heaven of coyote bait. He had wan- 
dered into a rather exclusive club and 
was looking over guns worth many thou- 
sands of dollars. Maybe he was going to 
jerk a machine gun out of his pants and 
help himself. At the very minimum, he 
was a suspicious looking character. 

Pretty soon “Green Cap” walked over, 
accompanied by DX. Green Cap was 
obviously in charge. He was impeccably 
groomed and dressed. He had the confi- 
dence of a man used to having things his 
way. 

“Did you bring a rifle with you?” 

“Yes,” Josh replied, trying to muster a 
friendly smile. 

“Where is it?” 

“Out in the pickup. I’ll get it.” 

Josh quickly returned and extracted a 
rifle from a cheap fake suede case. If it 
had been of the quality and age of the 
rifles in the rack, it might have been 
described as having a “patina”. As it was, 
it could be described as a rusty old 
Remington single shot. Long barreled, 
the stock had been sawn shorter to 
accommodate kids learning to shoot. The 
rear sight was a cheap peep. To adjust it, 
one loosened the nut on the side to 
rotate it up and down for elevation, and 
loosened the aperture to slide it back and 
forth for windage. The aperture ring was 
worn and loose, so a piece of paper had 
been inserted between the aperture ring 
and sight frame to keep it from moving 
back on its own. The long rusty barrel, 
short stock and the paper shim did not 


suggest class. 

Both men stared, as if in shock, for a 
few seconds. Then Green Cap said they 
would have to inspect it for safety. He 
went into a huddle with several others in 
a far corner. Josh could see and hear the 
snickering. Pretty soon Green Cap came 
back. “I guess it is safe to shoot, but you 
won't do any good with it. If you want to 
shoot, you can use one of our club rifles. 
They are Anshutz, that we have for our 
junior club. We’ll show you how they 
work. They have scopes.” 

Scopes. Ah, yes. He had been so 
intrigued by the rifles themselves he had 
hardly noticed the scopes on the rifles in 
the rack. Feckers, Unertls, Lymans, what 
else? 

He came back to the real world. “Oh, 
thanks, but I’d rather just shoot my own 
gun. | appreciate the offer.” He could see 
the amused smirk. “Whatever,” Green 
Cap said, as he strolled off. 

DX took him to the table where he 
signed up and paid for three matches, at 
two bucks a throw. He got his first good 
look at the targets. Little bitty black rings, 
separated by microscopic lines, each the 
width of a .22 bullet. 25 at the center, 
and losing a point in each ring to 15 in 
the outer ring. Tough. The range was 25 
yards. “75 feet,” the lady had said. 
Maybe not so tough. 

“You're in this relay,” someone said. 

Pulling a box of Ely TEN X’s from his 
deep pocket he set them on the narrow 
shelf in front of him Josh slipped in an 
empty shell. Taking a small screwdriver 
from his pocket, he turned the front trig- 
ger screw out two turns and turned the 
back screw in to the index mark. He tried 
it on the empty case. 

The internal parts were polished to a 
mirror finish, the trigger parts all hand 
made. He had rebuilt it to gradually and 
safely teach kids about match triggers. 

He was a little nervous, intimidated not 
by the challenge, but by the general 
atmosphere. 

The squeeze. Not really a squeeze. 
You just “thought” this trigger off. “A 
probable 23 or 24,” he thought to him- 
self. He always called every shot in his 
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Continued 


mind. When his five shots were expend- 
ed he waited. 

When the scoring was finished, the 
eager crowd of shooters around the table 
dispersed, most of them glancing his 
way. Josh wandered over. 

“Il was wondering if | could see my tar- 
get, to see where I’m hitting?”, Josh said 
to the pretty lady in charge of scoring. 
Straight faced, she rather reluctantly 
tossed the target across the table. He 
had called it well. Four shots touched the 
25, one barely cut the 24. “124” was 
scribbled and circled on the corner. 

“You won,” she mumbled. 

“What do | get?” 

“You have to wait.” 

“I mean, what are the prizes?”, he 
stammered. She made him feel like an 
idiot. 

“Choice of a turkey, ham, eight dollars, 
or anything on those two card tables. 
Second place gets to pick from the two 
tables, and third gets to choose from the 
last table.” It reminded him of a carnival, 
except instead of teddy bears, the prizes 
were turkeys. Leather gloves, wool 
socks, cloth gloves, boxes of cartridges 
and other pieces of sporting equipment 
were spread over the tables. Nothing 
very expensive. The tables looked more 
like the assortment at a sidewalk “crazy 
day” sale. 

His group had a tendency toward high 
left, ever so slight. Josh made a decision 
to favor low right in the next relay. That 
was a mistake. The high left appearance 
was an illusion created by the flyer in 24. 
He overcompensated and shot 119. Also, 
the group wasn’t tight, as he was 
amused and distracted by the fact that 
every scope on the line swung onto his 
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target after every shot. With his peep 
sight and no glass, he couldn’t make out 
the tiny holes in the black target. Once he 
had decided on a hold, he was stuck with 
it. 

“Did | place?” Josh asked. 

With a sour face, she wasn’t so pretty 
after all. “You won,” she almost growled. 
Josh was surprised. 

Green Cap was agitated. He was talk- 
ing to three other men, and nodding in 
Josh’s direction. Then he walked over to 
Score Lady. You could see by the way 
they interacted that Score Lady was 
Green Cap’s wife. These were people 
who were used to winning everything, 
which explained her attitude. 

The third relay felt better. He had gone 
back to a center hold. Green Cap and 
Score Lady summoned him to the scor- 
ing table. “How many shots did you fire?” 
Green Cap asked. 

“Five,” Josh replied. He knew what 
was coming. 

“Looks like maybe four,” Green Cap 
growled. 

“! counted out one for every finger and 
shot ’em,” Josh replied, as he folded his 
middle finger back and held out four visi- 
ble digits. Score Lady stifled a laugh. 
Green cap was NOT amused. He 
shrugged his shoulders and in a low, dis- 
gusted voice said, “Give him 125.” 

Josh put the rusty gun back in the 
tacky case. There was a three prize rule. 
He could keep shooting, at two dollars a 
relay, but not get any more prizes. Not 
likely. 

He decided to make the quickest, least 
obtrusive exit possible. He wasn’t going 
to make two trips, with gun and hams. 
He would take the twenty-four dollars. 

The shoot finally ended, he made his 
choice and was handed a check. He had 
no doubt it was good. DX was standing 
beside him. “Well, thanks for letting me 
shoot. | just came stumbling in here to 
see what it was all about.” He almost 
added that he really enjoyed it, but 
couldn’t muster up the lie. 

He heard Green Cap behind him. “Ya, 
he came stumbling in to see the guns, 
and now he’s stumbling out with our 
money.” 

As Josh drove toward the hills of 
home, he wondered if Green Cap would 
remember. It had been over a year. He 
hadn’t remembered, himself, until leaving 
the shoot. A lot of people at the match 
looked familiar. Not unusual in a sparsely 
populated area only thirty miles from 
home. 

It had been at the theme park in the 
Ozarks. Sooner of later, everbody in the 
midwest went through the place. 


Josh had entertained thousands of 
people a day. During an unusually slow 
day he had visited with a friendly couple 
interested in the guns and fancy shoot- 
ing. The gentleman approached the out- 
door stage and introduced himself as the 
editor of a popular farm magazine. He 
lived in southern lowa, Josh recalled. 
Another couple with them stood back, 
not particularly eager to visit. He knew 
the type, and paid little attention. They 
were too important. Now he knew. It was 
Green Cap. 


Chapter II 

As Josh drove into the dark farmyard 
he was glad to see a crack of light in the 
skinning shack door. Lenny would have 
the wood stove fired up and be skinning 
the day’s catch. 

Josh tossed the big coyote through the 
door. Lenny looked around from the fox 
he was working on, hanging from a skin- 
ning gambrel near the fire. A big grin 
came across Lenny’s face. “Where the 
hell’d you git him?” Leny asked. 

“In the roses,” Josh replied, deadpan. 

“Bull!” 

“Well, we have to go up there some- 
time tonight, anyway. I’ll show you.” 

After skinning and stretching the mea- 
ger catch, they washed up, had a sand- 
wich and beer, and headed into the hills. 
It was a long, cold walk in the dark down 
to the multiflora patch. Shining his light 
into the opening, Lenny exclaimed, 
“Good God, it looks like a bomb hit in 
here!” 

“Yup, | kinda embarrassed old three 
toes, and he didn’t want to stick around 
to meet me,” Josh grinned. 

“Are you going to reset it?” Lenny 
asked anxiously. 

“No, you were right, it was a dumb set. 
Besides, he had the stake loose and was 
about to leave, so | pulled it.” 

Lenny was pretty quiet on the walk 
back to the pickup. 

“I saw some nice old guns up in Prairie 
Rose today.” 

“Was it a gun show?” 

“No, it was a rifle match.” 

“Oh, ya, you said you was goin’ up. 
Them rich farmers let you shoot, huh? 
Did you clean ’em out?” 

“Well, sort of. They were rather easy.” 

“Fer you, who ain’t?” Lenny replied, 
matter-of-factly. 


The next Sunday morning was bright, 
clear and warm. Josh wished he could go 
squirrel hunting. He could, after he ran 
the trap line, but then he would miss the 
fun. He wondered what sort of greeting 
he would get if Green Cap had caught 
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on. That was doubtful. Green Cap wasn’t 
the kind to remember anybody, unless 
they were important. 

What Josh called his farm was 15 
acres of grass and brush. You couldn’t 
walk ten feet on the level anywhere out- 
side the living room. He liked to kid about 
how he had “took” the guy who sold it to 
him. He had to pay for only 15 acres, but 
stretched flat it would be at least 35. 

Surrounded by hills and hardwood tim- 
ber, it was an ideal spot for an outdoors- 
man with no ambition. He knew he would 
have to dust off the degrees and look for 
a real job again, but right now he was 
burned out and satisfied to fish and hunt. 
And shoot. His rifle range was a popular 
spot with locals, and on a nice Sunday, 
he knew some would show up. He had to 
get going. 

As he pulled up the steep driveway 
toward the road, he met the local Chevy 
dealer, coming in. “Hi, Hal,” he greeted 
him. “Sorry | can’t stick around, but | 
gotta run the traps. Go ahead and use 
the range, though.” He liked Hal, windy 
and arrogant as he was. He wondered 
why Hal kept coming back for more. 
Josh always offered to shoot for quar- 
ters, and after a half hour of bargaining 
and rule making they would go for it. Hal 
shot either his Colt Gold Cup or the 
Python. Josh usually shot his Smith 
Highway Patrolman. 

Left handed. Hal knew he was right 
handed. What he didn’t know was that 
Josh usually shot a box of 22’s left hand- 
ed from his K 22 every morning while 
feeding the ducks, geese and chickens. 
What really frosted Hal, was the day Josh 
offered to shoot left handed with a 
caplock single shot pistol. Hal jumped at 
it. “Hell, lets go for DOLLARS today!” 
Josh kind of forgot to mention that he 
had built this pistol for competition. It 
had a ten inch Douglas barrel, hooded 
front sight, hair trigger and locktime 
quicker than a hummingbird’s hickup. It 
had won the midwest championships at 
Kansas City twice, once in his hands, 
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once in a good friend’s. It had been fea- 
tured in an article in Muzzle Loader 
Magazine. Hal got a little peeved and 
didn’t show up again for a month. 

“OK, thanks,” Hal waved, and drove 
on. 

Josh steadied the long wooden case 
as he made his way through the rough 
country. If it fell over, something might 
break, probably one of his own body 
parts. 

He carried the case into the clubhouse 
and set it against the wall near the door. 
After opening it, he looked up to see a 
man standing over him. Towering over 
him. It was a fellow he had seen at the 
last match. Josh had dubbed him 
Beanpole. He was well over six feet, with 
bulldog jowels and a heavy, protruding 
lower lip. 

“Got a better gun this time, | see. We 
got some new rules. You can only get 
one first prize, one second and one 
third.” 

“You mean, if | happened to win three 
firsts | would get a first, second and third 
prize?” 

“Nope, you would get one prize. You 
gotta place second to get a second.” 
Beanpole walked off toward Green Cap. 
Josh knew who was behind this. 

Never mind. Josh already had a plan, 
and couldn’t help grinning. He thought 
abut three toes. 

In the first relay, he noted that the only 
two threats were on line, Green Cap and 
a quiet fellow he had seen last time. 

Josh carried the bull barrel 52 
Winchester to the firing line, aimed 
downrange and adjusted the 20X Lyman 
Super Targetspot parralax free for the 25 
yard range. 

Josh aimed the rifle, as if shooting. 
Then he took a small pair of binoculars 
from his shirt pocket and inspected the 
other targets. Green Cap had a 25. Next 
best was a 23. He thought that Green 
Cap might be on a roll, so he would go 
for second this round. 

Another 25 and a 24. Both shooters 
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were shooting a bit over their heads. 
Josh put his first shot in 24. “Should 
have put a few through this before | left 
home,” he thought to himself. Then three 
25’s. Green Cap had finished with 124, 
far better than Josh had ever seen him 
shoot before. Second place was 118. 
This would be easy. With a 99, he only 
had to hit between a 20 and 24 to take 
second. He shot as far out as he dared, 
hoping Green Cap would catch on at the 
scoring table. Instead, he was pleased at 
Josh’s poor showing. 

Next relay, Josh ignored the other 
scores, and fired four consecutive 25’s. 
Looking down range, top score was 
Green Cap’s 119. Josh dumped in anoth- 
er 25. Perfect. Green Cap was red faced. 

In the last relay that Josh planned to 
shoot, he just stood and watched Green 
Cap and the second best shooter fire 
their first four shots. He wanted this to be 
too obvious to miss. A 93 and a 94. Josh 
poked out a 98. The other two had fin- 
ished. 114 and 118. In a fairly loud voice, 
Josh directed his question toward Green 
Cap. “Do | need a 15 here?” he asked, 
expecting no reply. He fired at the edge 
of the black and walked off. Green Cap 
was furious. 

Josh laid the 52 in the case and carried 
it out to the pickup. He took a walk until 
the shoot was over. 

Josh selected a ham, a pair of leather 
work gloves and box of Federal .22 hol- 
low points. As he strolled toward the 
door, he passed Green Cap. 

“By the way, I’m sorry | didn’t get a 
chance to visit with you and your wife 
down in Branson last year. Sure enjoyed 
talking to your editor friend, though. Nice 
folks.” 

He didn’t look back. 
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Everyone who has been around 
firearms for as many years as | have 
develops certain cautions regarding gun 
safety. The word safety should never be 
applied to that part of the lock mecha- 
nism that is supposed to prevent the 
accidental discharge of the piece. It has 
a terrible record of safe conduct. 

An old timer | know who has been 
winged by a “safe” 16 gauge always 
stomps the butt of a suspect rifle or shot- 
gun on a hard rock or road pavement 
and has been surprised by firings from 
some well thought of guns. 

Incidentally, he claims his “accidental” 
but “safe” receipt of a load of No. 6 lead 
shot from a not-so-safe double barrel 
was due to his heavy duty rain jacket and 
hood he had worn over a Cowichan 
Indian sweater and a pair of “tin” pants 
from Filson’s. 

I’ve never trusted a safety preferring to 
leave the bolt handle up on a bolt rifle or 
the lever a bit down on my Savage 99. | 
never hunted with an auto loading center 
fire except when | was in Korea hunting 
bad guys with the Marines. We always 
had one “up the spout” there. Our wise 
old sergeant who cradled a Thompson 
taken from one of our enemy found he 
had repatriated an early model that 
worked from the open bolt. The platoon 
greenhorns always kidded him that the 
heavy steel bolt slamming a round home 
would alert some likely target but he 
countered with the well established fact 
that no bad guys had ever moved for- 
ward or backward or even sideways at 
850 fps. That by the time they had heard 
the bolt slam shut on the Old Thompson 
(which he called “Old Chang” after 
KaiShek, the WW II warlord who received 
much military largesse from the US) they 
were near death anyway. 

East African hunters who seem to be 
into their hunting a bit more than the 
average American have had time to 
develop safe practices, nearly always 
shoulder carry their rifles by the barrel 
with the bolt open instead of the military 
carry most of us Western hunters 
affect.The muzzle grab seems “unsafe” 
but safest with an open bolt. 

There are usually several very high 
power big bore rifles on the average East 
African safari with the Great White Hunter 
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assigning the game shot to some one 
specifically in the party. The native gun 
boy (whose name is often converted from 
the native vernacular to “Where the---- 
Areyoo”) stands behind the GWH who 
has his favorite piece pointed at the tar- 
get as well. People who deal with animals 
that can bite back are most security con- 
scious.They prefer not to be eaten for 
$5000+. 

Often enough a cartridge will misfire, 
jam on loading, or the lock work break, 
and a second ready-to-go close range 
killer-gun must be at hand. Much of East 
Africa’s game can be taken at a safe 
range but every so often the exciting 
thing does occur that makes a trip mem- 
orable, if one survives. 

What must be understood is that no 
one must put himself behind or even 
beyond the game as those cigar-sized 
cartridges have power to penetrate and 
be deadly for miles. When | hunted 
between the Uganda border and Lake 
Rudolph years ago, a “solid” bullet from 
a .375 H&H had passed through the neck 
of a bushbuck wanted for camp meat. 
Not doing anything but killing the buck 
instantly, it maintained enough momen- 
tum to strike a rocky exposure and come 
back to rest with a loud whirring sound 
into the binocular case of one of the 
hunters. Luckily, again, the 10 X 
Trinovids were tucked in the chest-car- 
ried binocular case. Built like the BIS- 
MARK, the pride of German field optics, 
took the hit and henceforth spent their 
life wallhanging in the hunter’s Wyoming 
den, begging the story be told and retold. 

Bob Lee, the Alaska bush pilot who 
used to make his base at Gulkana and 
who, prior to settling down to chase big 
bears and white mountain sheep for 
clients, was a “Mustang Driver” in WW II. 
He had framed his flimsy flak jacket from 
the ETO, labeled “somewhere over the 
Saar” showing a near-spent but deadly, 
Focke-Wulf souvenir. Everyone should 
have such a conversation piece for those 
long rainy nights (and days) that force 
insanity or alcoholism (or both) on cabin- 
trapped hunters. 

Although | did see some pump shot- 
guns —- Model 12’s, Ithacas, and 
Remington’s in East and South Africa 
after WW Il. the English always prefer a 
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double barreled “12 bore” gun for safe 
carriage — broken open. A group walking 
afield doesn’t have to worry about acci- 
dentally pointing a muzzle at a friend as 
the action is open. You never see an auto 
or slide action at any genteel venue, 
which may seem snobbish but the dou- 
bles safety record is very good and has 
caused a very high style of shotgun to 
emerge — along with high cost. The 12 ga 
Mod.12 Winchester pump was the 
favorite Jeep weapon for the Mau Mau. 

| once married a beautiful blonde - 
stocked and fancifully engraved 
Browning Over and Under with both 
short and long 12 ga. tubes and one set 
of 24 inch 20 ga custom fitted barreis. 
This union had all the characteristics of a 
match made in heaven. A financially dis- 
tressed friend had to “dump” the 
Browning (we’ve come across women 
like that — just too much for the owner) 
and his English leather fitted case had 
room for more tubes and brass handled 
turn screws and oil cans that he never 
accumulated. But | did at the rate of one 
$1000 set of custom fitted-in-Liege bar- 
rels a year as my Christmas treat. 

When every niche had it’s approved 
English made accessory | found the need 
to show it off by taking the outfit hunting. 
| found the O&U not well suited to the 
trench warfare style of waterfowl shoot- 
ing we did in Alaska. Hunting out of Port 
Moller opening day that year, | spent an 
inordinate amount of time keeping salt 
water and suspected salt water off the 
fine metal. | found reloading the gun 
which had to be broken well open 
required more room than the foxholes 
and tidal stream banks offered, getting 
me targeted as the fellow who spooked 
all the birds by standing up.The gun to 
have was a Browning Auto 5 or the 
Model 12 pump. Ladies prefer the Ithaca 
37 pump. 

Most accidents occur when haste 
enters the equation. Either game has bro- 
ken cover or harassing pals of the hunter 
have gotten too close or behind the quar- 
ry and take the “hit.” Turkey hunters 
often do such a fine job of camouflage 
and concealment that in their calling 
phase attract a hail of copper plated No. 
4 buck or what ever is popular that year. 

By the way, No. 4 Buck shot, often 
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seen in shot size charts in ammunition 
catalogs but seldom met in the field, is 
not only excellent on the big Toms, but is 
the favorite of the FBI and other federal 
agencies for laying down a more effective 
curtain of fire as compared to the fabled 
00 Buck. The numbers tell the tale. In the 
3 inch Magnum 12 ga, No. 4 Buck lashes 
out with 41 near quarter inch lead balls. 
The plain old 12 ga has 34. Using 00 
Buck, the Magnum load sends only 15 
“buck shot” to do the job or in the stan- 
dard 12 ga - 12 00 balls. Just one hit 
from either the No. 4 buck or the 00 is 
often enough to make a difference in a 
gun fight. There has to be better odds 
with the No. 4 Bucks hitting. 

In my years as a policeman | was often 
surprised to see complete demoralization 
of a suspect when it was his own blood 
blotting up through his jeans. In the mili- 
tary, just the opposite seemed to be true. 
Men would take hits and often complete 
penetrations with rifle and machine gun 
bullets and not be aware they had been 
hit. Blame it on the fog of war or the rush 
of adrenaline. Or being too busy to care 
about it. 

Getting back to unsafe situations | 
recall a couple of wives back being invit- 
ed to weekend at her family’s “summer 
home” overlooking Puget Sound near 
Deception Pass Bridge. All the main floor 
windows were surplus department store 
display window glass, as the owner had 
been in the commercial contracting busi- 
ness. The view from 200 feet above the 
inland sea was spectacular, if nothing 
else. 

| asked if | could bring a new Marlin 
lever action .22 | had just added to my 
rimfire “battery”. | brought it new in the 
box and stiff with factory fit. While the 
ladies rushed about the kitchen preparing 
a tasty lunch to honor the new bride’s 
arrival with her man, | went out back and 
set up a safe shooting alley using the 
wood pile and a log end upon which to 
fix a target. Both offhand and from a rest 
it shot very well at 25 yards and | ran 
through a box of Super X in no time. 

The call for lunch came and | came into 
the lovely country house with the little 
lever action, eager to show it off and 
pass it around the menfolk there. Just as 
we were admiring my new carbine, a 
flock of sea ducks flew by the window, 
as nice a passing shot as one will find. 
One of the men quickly drew a bead 
ahead of the leader and followed him 
across the horizon and extent of the win- 
dow. He then handed the carbine to me 
with the action open and | closed the 
lever pointed the muzzle up and pulled 
the trigger hoping to make a point of the 
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loud click. Instead | got a loud bang and 
nearly everyone turned white, including 
me. 

“Get that thing out of the house!” the 
new Mother-in-law screamed. The old 
man, once a fine carpenter before he 
acceded to run a business, looked at the 
Marlin and at the huge plate glass win- 
dow it had just traversed and said to me, 
“You sure are a lucky son of a (cen- 
sored)!” and went to the bar. No one 
spoke to me other than to grunt when 
passing the hot rolls or offer seconds on 
the short ribs. That wife knew | had a 
screw loose and couldn’t wait to tell me 
“NO MORE GUNS IN THE HOUSE!” 

In analysis, | found that the new box of 
ammo, heavily waxed, had created a 
build up to occur in the greased new gun 
cartridge tube under the barrel. One 
Super X had stuck there in a patch of 
wax and grease and didn’t release itself 
until that moment when the rifle was 
handed to me. Then it fed into the cham- 
ber as | closed the lever and went BANG 
just as advertised. This is not only 
embarrassing but could be deadly so it 
pays to make that extra effort and 
remove the spring loaded magazine 
plunger that feeds out the rounds and 
look. 

Even safe guns have been deadly. My 
Carmei shooting partner, Col. Tom 
Tousey recalls an incident in his old 
stamping ground, that | refer to as 
“Pennsyltuckey” as he is never quite cer- 
tain where his Revolutionary War tribe 
had settled, where a safety-conscience 
coon hunter had removed the loaded 
cylinder from his new .22 revolver. It was 
said to be a special feature to allow safe 
carriage of the handgun. 

He put the loaded cylinder into his 
hunting jacket pocket and the gun back 
into it’s belt holster. At a filling station he 
reached into his jacket pocket to remove 
his wallet, dragged out the cylinder acci- 
dentally, which fell to the pavement in 
such a way as to fire one of the rim fire 
LR’s. The 40 grain bullet proceeded 
upward into the neck and brain of the 
unlucky “safe” hunter. 

| recall as kids in Chicago we used to 
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put .22 shorts into a thick piece of card- 
board, set it up as a target and proceed 
to “pop” those rimfires with our Red 
Ryder BB guns. | don’t know how | sur- 
vived my childhood. The secret is to not 
tell your Mother as they can, when riled, 
be painful. 

Safety has much to do with any modifi- 
cation one might inflict on an otherwise 
good shootin’ iron. Surplus guns of every 
stripe were offered for just a dozen dol- 
lars or so by gun discount shops after the 
“War”. | bought a nifty .32 Colt hammer- 
less pocket auto from Klein’s in Chicago 
for $19.95 as it was a bit battered on the 
magazine latch. They claimed it was an 
“OSS” gun.It took a screwdriver to 
extract the slim seven shot magazine and 
after my handiwork the magazine latch 
would not hold the loaded mag in the 
handle so we wrapped it real tight in 
electrician’s tape, which meant we spent 
a lot of time aiming as it took so long to 
reload. The European surplus rifles were 
a better deal. But firing them around the 
house was not a pleasant sensation, as 
even pointed straight up, the report 
would reverberate from house to house 
and would guarantee a patrol car visit 
within minutes. 

Kids could buy handguns with just a 
simple slip of the pen into the box that 
asked if the buyer was 21. Being outside 
the Chicago City Limits allowed Kleins to 
send the unservicable weapon through 
the mail and for another $3 a box of 
ammo. | don’t know how they did it in 
those days but | had a shooter that sel- 
dom shot and in today’s scene, would 
have landed me in the slammer. 

One of our neighbor’s had experience 
enough to know we were playing “cops 
and robbers” with a real Colt and confis- 
cated it. No one admitted ownership of 
“the piece.” 

My Dad was a collector but never lived 
long enough to pass along much lore to 
me as he was born on February 29th and 
eight birthdays later he was dead from a 
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mountaineering fall he suffered in 
Colorado. But we had WW | guns stored 
in an old trunk and as the depression 
began to eat into the family silver and 
other heirlooms, the better guns were 
sold for cash. 

The long barreled Parabellum or 
“Luger”, the 1917 Colt .45 revolver that 
used half moon clips to shoot and extract 
.45 ACP were the first to go. That 1917 
had a nifty lanyard ring on the butt which 
allowed us to play Sgt. Preston around 
the house, as the Mounties wore such 
revolvers. There was a cute German or 
Austrian auto, 7.62mm | guess, that had 
an ammunition holder that climbed out of 
the butt above the receiver as each shot 
was fired. Then the shootist would have 
to knock out the empty cases, reload the 
holes, and push the device down back 
into the butt.The ideal for instinctive 
shots. 

| have never seen such a gun listed in 
the guide books but | know it existed as 
the question always came up about aim- 
ing the thing with it’s empty but obtrusive 
ammo device raised above the rear 
notch. It was traded off for greenbacks 
as was everything but a 13mm Montene- 
grin five shot revolver, Mauser | think, 
that was so ugly and obtuse that no one 
wanted it. My sister and | loved it as it 
had a large flat area below where the 
pointed hammer would fall, that was 
ideal for laying those giant “horse” caps 
we used to buy in strips and tear apart. 
When that hammer came down it really 
produced a bang worthy of the word 
“Horse”. 

It became a toy like all the other roll 
cap cowboy pistols and my indulgent 
Mother would plead with us when we 
played “War” to stop the cap shooting 
indoors well before dinner as the smoke 
left the house smelling like “ a war zone” 
she complained. 

The toy guns lost their interest as Boy 
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Scouts, shooting pool at the YMCA, and 
girls came into my life. There was the 
urging from family oldsters that | had to 
think about “earning a living” and my 
stated wish to emulate Frank Buck or my 
other hero, Roscoe Turner, was not gain- 
ing much support. 

The Sunday newspaper route, that net- 
ted a solid $15 for an early morning’s 
effort was the means to having jingle in 
my jeans and put $5 away into a War 
Bond account. In the summer it was a 
snap to pick up, deliver and collect from 
the 110 customers | had but when winter 
came, | knew what hell was all about — 
pulling a heavy sled with a bicycle down 
snowy suburban streets at 3:30 AM pre- 
pared me for only one profession. It was 
exactly 10 years later in Korea during the 
winter of ’51 that | recalled those long 
nights peddling the Tribune. 

It was one such dawn when | spotted a 
shiny item in my path. | found a slightly 
bent but otherwise complete .38 Special 
cartridge, nickel plated by Western. | car- 
ried it as a good luck pocket charm as 
there was little else to do with it. Then 
one Sunday as my younger sister 
became tired of playing Doll Dance on 
the Baldwin she was chained to, asked if 
she could play cowgirls with the cap gun 
and out came the 13mm Montenegrin 
Balkan War souvenir from it’s trunk. 

Hey, | wonder if this .38 will fit, | said to 
myself and found that it slid easily 
through the cylinder chambers. 

| got some adhesive tape from the 
medicine cabinet and taped the thing fat 
enough to just fit into the chamber and 
wondered what next to do. Mother came 
to the rescue, as she was expecting 
company for Sunday dinner,“Don’t shoot 
that thing in the house — hold it out the 
window but no gunsmoke in here!” 

The parlor window was on the second 
level of our home and faced a cross 
street and then the backyards of the 
good citizens across Kenilworth Avenue. 
So my sister poked her fingers in her ears 
and | poked the big gun out the living 
room window and cocked the hammer. It 
took three clicks to get it around and 
then we were both pleased with the loud 
bang. The snow had been blasted from 
the sill but once the window was closed 
there was no evidence that a shot had 
been fired. 

The poem about “I shot an arrow into 
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the air ...” comes to mind as we went on 
to other things like the Sunday movie 
three blocks away which would take fifty 
cents for my sister and | — offered if she 
would not sit with me. Across Kenilworth 
Avenue another scene was unwinding. 
The corner house was owned by a fine 
Italian family with nice kids and under- 
world connections. 

This was the west side of Chicagoland 
where aspiring hoods preferred to move 
as the streets were tree-lined, the neigh- 
borhood pleasant and quiet and the local 
police trained to keep rival gang mem- 
bers at bay. 

The shot heard round that block that 
morning left the 13mm barrel, wobbled 
across the street and the vacant lot into 
the garage window, garage, and side 
window of the LaSalle being prepared for 
a Sunday drive by employees of Big 
Louie, the gangster in residence. | didn’t 
find out about the furor it raised until my 
Mother told about the many police cars 
that had been seen circling around. 

The next day after school, one of Big 
Louie’s son’s who played with us 
although he went to a Catholic school to 
avoid us and learn about God, told our 
gang that someone tried to get his Dad, 
Big Louis. He had risen so high in the 
ranks of Big Al and that Frank Nitti fellow 
that now he was being knocked off. Little 
Louis said that his Dad and Uncle had to 
take a fast “business” trip to Florida and 
he went to the Union Station to see them 
off. It may not be the shot heard round 
the world but close, and for a kid of 13, 
not a bad start in law and order shooting. 

Altering guns will often lead to unsafe 
conditions. As | mentioned earlier | spent 
some years living with and acting as the 
One man state police force to the 
Eskimos of the Bering and Chukchi Sea 
Coasts and territorial islands. This found 
me hunting with these children of nature 
and trying my best to see how they fitted 
into the Lord’s scheme of natural conser- 
vation. We are always told that if they 
would be just allowed to hunt the way 
they always had our game problems 
would be solved. We would achieve what 
the field scientists call a “sustainable 
yield” from the various species. That may 
have been true when they shagged along 
on foot carrying a spear or bow and 
arrow but when the Spanish added the 
horse to the picture and later modern 
man added Johnson Sea Horses and gas 
powered “snow machines” to their livery 
we had a problem. Then there was black 
powder and then smokeless... 

| recall a scene that forever will remain 
in my mind. | was taken up above the 
Arctic Circle where fish and game had no 
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limit as to take and possession by a vet- 
eran federal F&W officer. We were sort of 
taking over their role and he wanted to 
introduce me to the subsistence life style 
and the wonderful qualities of the hunting 
Eskimo. We had arrived by ski plane and 
watched a typical village hunting group 
attack a migrating band of caribou on the 
Seward Peninsula northeast of Nome. 

“Hey, Isaac, your people are sure tak- 
ing a lot of caribou this year (we could 
see dozens of carcasses on the snow 
and more being killed in the distance). 

“We need the caribou to feed our dogs 
- it’s been a bad year so far” a villager 
would reply in between shots. “How 
come you have so many dogs to feed?” 

“We need to have a lot of dogs to haul 
the caribou in” he replied. They seemed 
to enjoy blazing away at the animals. The 
same was true when | went seal and wal- 
rus hunting with them in their oomiaks on 
the open sea. Walrus sleeping on an ice 
pack were approached with nary a sound 
and then like pirates raiding Porto Bello, 
all guns would be blazing. Blood would 
be spurting from holes punctured in vari- 
ous walri as the boats powered into the 
ice to recover the “game”. Often two or 
three animals were killed out of two or 
three dozen fired at from the boat. 

| found one villager who hunted seal 
with a .222 filing his front sight down as 
he tried repeatedly to hit a five gallon can 
set out on the sea ice. | told him | would 
check the target with my glasses but 
reported no holes. He filed some more 
and was finally down to the barrel itself, 
cursing the “no good” rifle. | tried to 
explain to him that he was shooting well 
above the can and by filing down he was 
shooting higher and higher. 

He didn’t believe me so we blocked 
the 722 Remington on a piece of pres- 
sure ice, bore sighted it on the can, 
replaced the bolt and fired his last round 
- dead center into the can label. | told 
him to give me the rifle and next time in 
Anchorage | would have a scope put on it 
and he could make me some ivory beads 
for my wife (Christmas was always com- 
ing). He became the village sharpshooter 
when he got the rifle back a month later. | 
never could explain why the gun shot 
high. 

Fred Fisher, the wonderful teacher and 
hunter at Shishmaref, an island facing the 
Chukchi Sea, wanted a powerful hand 
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gun to blast at Beluga Whales when he 
joined his villagers on a hunt. The whales 
ran about 12 to 14 feet and were white as 
a sheet and traveled in packs of a dozen 
or more. They were a Staple in the 
coastal natives diet and hunted when the 
sea ice broke up. Harpoons were used as 
were rifles, the usual technique was to 
herd the whales into very shallow water 
and blaze away at them, again hoping to 
kill one. 

Fred figured it would be easier to ride 
the bow of the chase boat and when they 
came up in their undulations, like so 
many porpoises, shoot one with a power- 
ful enough gun to stop it cold. He tried 
the .44 Magnum pistol and saw his S&W 
Model 29, a pride and joy of his collec- 
tion, slowly turn to a rusty clunker from 
seawater immersion. No way, Jose, he 
told me, he was going to get a surplus 
Lee Enfield Jungle Carbine, .303 and cut 
a cross in the bullet with the hack saw 
and drill the whale when it came within a 
foot of the surface. 

That was the problem, gauging this 
and he became more or less successful 
by sawing off the barrel to 12 inches to 
keep it handy and dry. Then one day, ina 
rather swooping sea, he managed to zero 
in on a whale hanging well over the gun- 
wale, taking rough aim over the barrel at 
the white torpedo surging along side the 
skin boat and pulled the trigger with his 
gloved hand. It all happened when a 
wave surged up and he found the whale 
gun under water and going off in more 
ways than one. | lost the photo of his 
banana peeled barrel and locked action 
but he said he never quite stopped feel- 
ing that shock when the gun went off — 
sent vibrations up to his head. You can 
cut a barrel too short, it seems. 

No matter how long one has handled a 
gun and it seems that long use is just the 
right time for something weird to happen, 
there is always the potential for hazard. | 
lost a fine fine Remington 721 in .270 
when my attorney insisted on borrowing 
it for a surprise mule deer hunt in the 
Ruby Mountains of his native Nevada. 
Although a more or less cheap factory 
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rifle, it had been customized and refined 
and topped with an excellent 4X B&L and 
shot almost to the same hole over a 
whole span of ranges with the 130 grain 
bullet. It was not my “loaner” but then 
your attorney is just not another borrow- 
er. 

He had no trouble taking his buck and 
was amazed how the rifle jumped to his 
aim and killed so quickly. He then made 
the mistake of lending this proven killer to 
another member of the party whose .30- 
30 proved inadequate for the range hunt- 
ed. But the man had no experience with 
a bolt action, no experience with a 
scope, and proceeded to get some camp 
ammo mixed and filled the magazine with 
.30 06 150 grain cartridges. He returned 
to camp with a report of something down 
in the snow “out there” and that he had a 
heluva time getting the bolt handle down 
and now could not get it back up. 

When | got the rifle back from the 
attorney, it was with diverted eyes and “I 
dunno what happened” and “send me a 
bill when you get it fixed”. 

Rather lend a wife than let your best 
friend borrow any of the following: fine 
binoculars, any good firearm including air 
rifle, any camera the better side of a flash 
Brownie, or your sports car to run around 
the corner for a pack of smokes. It will 
certainly cost you a friend and a replace- 
ment for whatever was dinged. No damn 
fool would lend a wife. 

-30- 
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RIFLEMAN EXTRAORDINARY 


(Editor’s introduction: Charles W. 
Rowland died in 1936, and with his pass- 
ing benchrest shooting lost its great pio- 
neer, and would become moribund and 
stagnant until revived by Harvey 
Donaldson in 1947, and formally orga- 
nized into what we know today as the 
NBRSA. Very little was known about Mr. 
Rowland...unlike Mr. Mann he did not 
write, and unlike Harry Pope he kept a 
low profile, and avoided “matches”. It 
was indicative of his talent that he was 
the acknowledged champion of rest 
shooters...despite his reclusiveness. The 
editor was recently stunned to receive in 
his daily mail a brief note from Creighton 
Audette...“don’t know if you’ve ever seen 
this one”...with an accompanying set of 
photocopied magazine pages. The mag- 
azine article was dated 1940...in a maga- 
zine long since deceased...and indeed 
outside of what we would think of as 
“firearms mainstream”...the vast majority 
of our readers have never heard its name. 
Yet here it was...a definitive history of 
C.W. Rowland...from one of his contem- 
poraries. | regret that the photocopied 
accompanying photos are not suitable 
for reproduction here...they are likewise 
fascinating. We are pleased to be able to 
share the discovery with our readers. 
Hope that you enjoy reading it as much 
as | did.) 


He Cast Bullets of Solid Gold For 
Accuracy-A Mighty Hunter of Big Game 
He Won The Admiration of Chief Ouray 
And The Utes Made Him a Blood 
Brother-A Tribute To Charles W. 
Rowland, One of The World’s Greatest 
Shooters. 


“Let the boy shoot.” The speaker, in 
the rough garb of the frontier, faced a 
handful of men gathered near a large cot- 
tonwood tree. Anger blazed in the eyes 
of several shooters but no one audibly 
dissented. Turning to the boy, he said, 
“You shoot last.” 

It was a local rifle match. No blare of 
publicity, no thousand dollar prizes, but 
competition was keen. All were consid- 
ered crack shots and most of them lived 
by the rifle-guides, market hunters, and 
plainsmen. For this was in Colorado in 
the seventies and the West was produc- 
ing men whose accuracy with the rifle 
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was to become famous. These men were 
jealous of their reputation as marksmen 
and the winner of the match would be 
envied by everyone in the community. 

From the firing line the target, 200 
yards away, appeared to shimmer and 
move as the late afternoon sun cast 
slanting rays over the hard packed 
November snow, and the mirage created 
by the angle of light made close shooting 
difficult. As each fired, his target was 
removed and a fresh one put up. This 
was repeated three times for each man. 
No one could claim two bullets in one 
hole by firing a miss-that was an old trick 
and no chance was taken. Eighteen had 
fired. No sharp cracks of the modern rifle 
but a deep throaty “br-r-ro-o-m” reached 
the ears of the spectators grouped near- 
by after each shot. 

It was the boy’s turn. A slender youth 
of sixteen years, he appeared too weak 
to hold the heavy rifle. Nodding heads 
indicated his chance was considered nil. 
Scuffing with his shabby shoes a place in 
the snow, he slowly walked to the firing 
line, raised his rifle. There was no hurry in 
his movements and he seemed not in the 
least perturbed. Twice he fired, each time 
changing his sights. The wind was 
stronger now and off-hand shooting was 
made even more difficult by reason of the 
drift of the bullet. Watching a flag drift in 
the wind the boy stopped to again adjust 
his sight for windage. Warming his fin- 
gers by blowing on them, again he aimed 
and fired. 

The match was over. The youth felt as 
if a huge weight were lifted from him, yet, 
win or lose, he had no complaint to 
make, everything had gone right. 
Externally there was no evidence of his 
relief. 

The scorers entered the shed. Huddled 
near the firing line were the shooters now 
cold from inaction in the sting of winter 
carried by the wind. Minutes passed. 
Finally the scorers emerged. “They’re 
through; now we hear who won,” called a 
bystander. The judge, placing his hand to 
his mouth shouted, “Charles W. Rowland 
wins!” 

The boy could not realize it, yet they 
were calling his name, men were shaking 
his hand-and still he could not believe his 
good fortune. Only after he received the 
prize, a fine new saddle, did he actually 


know he had won. 

Some said it was luck. Years later they 
knew better, for Charley Rowland was to 
become the finest bench-rest and off- 
hand target shot the world has ever pro- 
duced. He was a giant among giants. The 
period that produced Pope, Hayes, 
Schoyen, Kelley, Hudson, Dr. Mann and 
many others was the Golden Age of The 
Rifleman, and surpassing them all in 
bench-shooting was Charles Rowland. 
Precise, meticulous, scientific, nerveless 
and, above all, honest, he was to estab- 
lish a place that remained unique. 

For nearly sixty years Rowland shot 
every week; not a hasty, snatched one 
hour shoot, but four or eight hours steady 
firing, and when he finished he meticu- 
lously recorded the results of each shoot. 
His records showed temperature, humidi- 
ty, weather conditions, targets fired, visi- 
tors, and even the number of field mice 
caught in traps set at the range house. 
He observed everything, retained, and 
used it all. It was this faculty, which he 
cultivated, that spelled success for him in 
later years. 


Most riflemen are hunters. Rowland 
was no exception. An accomplished wing 
shot, he loved the marshes and lakes. To 
him a duck hunt was something more 
than the shooting of ducks. He rejoiced 
in the touch of his cheek to a fine gun 
stock, the smell of burned powder, the 
retrieve of a perfectly trained dog, the 
sunset on the foothills west of Longmont, 
Colorado. But most of all, he loved the 
rifle. 

For years he hunted antelope, elk, deer 
and bear for the market. Many celebrities 
at the Windsor Hotel in Denver ate game 
furnished by Rowland. At first much of 
this fell to him in the vicinity of Boulder, 
but as game became scarce he had to 
find new territory. Meeker, Colorado, 
where the Utes still controlled the hunting 
rights, offered excitement and everything 
a big game market hunter could demand. 
So to Meeker he went. 

Though he hunted on their territory 
several years, he was never disturbed or 
molested by the Indians. He respected 
the Utes and they returned the compli- 
ment. Other market hunters had difficul- 
ties but never Rowland. Years later he 
told me why. Because of the admiration 
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of Chief Ouray for the marksmanship dis- 
played upon one occasion by the white 
man, Rowland was actually taken into the 
tribe as a blood brother, an honor proba- 
bly conferred upon very few men for skill 
with the rifle. He could kill at two hun- 
dred, three hundred or five hundred 
yards-experience at target shooting 
proved that-yet he said, “I never in my 
life killed a head of big game so far away 
but that when the bullet hit | could see 
the hair twist.” He had exceptionally fine 
eyesight, but even so, his average kill 
was between forty and sixty yards, rarely 
up to eighty, and seldom beyond. He 
placed his bullet and made his kill. 
Modern riflemen would do well to emu- 
late such precedent. It was this the 
Indians respected. 


Rowland soon lost the taste for market 
hunting. The kill was too great even for 
the then generous supply of game, and 
his naturally fine sportsman instincts 
were shocked by the “take”. He entered 
the milling business, establishing the 
finest flour mill at Boulder. The business 
prospered and soon he became relatively 
wealthy and able to spend on his great 
love, his rifles, actually thousands of dol- 
lars. He acquired many, many guns. 
Some were standard factory built arms 
but most were handmade. Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, England, all con- 
tributed their finest arms. Still he was not 
satisfied. He experimented, checked, and 
finally designed his own rifles. Three 
favorites resulted, a 33/40 Schoyen, a .39 
Schoyen and a 32/40 Pope-each a 
Schuetzen rifle and perfect. On one rifle 
alone he expended nearly $3,000 before 
he was satisfied. No gold or silver inlays 
or ornate designs, rather perfect barrels, 
sound stocks and set triggers so fine the 
gun could be discharged by blowing on 
the trigger; stocks so perfect in fit and 
balance a fourteen pound rifle actually 
felt light in weight. Good solid substantial 
guns, all. He never owned a gun for 
beauty alone. 

His guns were acquired in various 
ways. Some had a history more fascinat- 
ing than the imagination-written pages of 
a book. Let me use his own words: 

“Many years ago | was watching the 
excavation of a foundation for the con- 
struction of a large building near Boulder 
Creek. Work had proceeded to a depth 
of approximately eight feet beneath the 
surface. | had loitered there a while 
exchanging commonplace talk with sev- 
eral men when suddenly a workman hit a 
steel bar. | heard it ring and | knew the 
minute | heard it, as a hunter knows the 
bugle of an elk, that it was the ring of a 
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rifle barrel. How came it here, buried 
under eight feet of earth? What man had 
carried it across these foothills years 
before? Was it Plainsman, Spaniard or 
Apache? | asked if | might have it. They 
saw only an old rusty bar of iron and they 
consented. 

“Yes, so it was an old rifle barrel! 
Rusty, pitted, scarred-still it has the ring 
of a fine barrel. | thought of the man who 
had used it. Why did he part with such a 
precious possession? A tragedy mutely 
evidenced. Although probably buried for 
fifty, possibly a hundred or more, years. | 
decided to clean it up. The bore was 
ruined and yet it had the appearance of 
good steel. Subsequent inspection 
revealed it was too fine a piece of steel to 
be discarded and | decided to visit 
George Schoyen (famous barrel maker of 
Denver) and see what he could do. | felt 
that the earth had imparted a temper to 
that piece of steel that man could never 
equal. 

“A month later Schoyen finished the 
barrel. Schoyen said, ‘Yah it is so, dat is 
the finest piece of steel effer | saw!’” 

And it was a beauty! A .39 caliber bore 
chambered for the 38/55 case. This bar- 
rel afterwards shot several ten shot 
bench-rest groups at 200 yards measur- 
ing seven-eights of one inch extreme 
spread center to center! Probably the 
smallest groups ever shot by any man. 
Most of the old-time gunsmiths, accord- 
ing to Mr. H. A. Donaldson of Little Falls, 
New York, a recognized Schuetzen 
authority, used iron for rifle barrels, but 
Old Hawkens, a gunsmith of St. Louis, 
used a good grade of steel and that is 
why Donaldson has always believed that 
the barrel was from a St. Louis rifle, prob- 
ably an old muzzle-loading percussion 
rifle left by a trapper along the bank of 
the creek years before. Rowland had 
other barrels. Schoyen, Neidner, Pope, 
all made his barrels to special order. His 
.32 caliber was a Pope barrel chambered 
for the 32/40 case. 

Financial reverses came. The wheat 
market broke and in 1920 Rowland lost 
several hundred thousand dollars 
overnight, but these three guns he kept-a 
.39, a .33 and a .82 caliber. His creditors 
took everything he had but never 
touched or levied on his favorite arms. It 
is these rifles that | remember, for he per- 
mitted me to shoot them on occasion. 


As the barrels had histories, so did the 
actions. The double-set Ballard action 
was his favorite, although he used the 
Winchester S. S. action also. Not the 
standard Ballard, however. Rowland was 
not satisfied; he had to, and did, improve 


upon the action of the set trigger. Most 
set triggers consist of six moving parts, 
some of four, but Rowland devised one 
of three parts. He labored for weeks try- 
ing to perfect the triggers but without 
apparent success. He had made the 
parts but for some reason they failed to 
function properly. Finally, in desperation, 
he approached a gunsmith and laying 
down the specifications, asked him if he 
would assemble the mechanism for $50. 
His friend refused. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Rowland. 
“Is that not enough?” To which his friend 
replied, “It is far more than enough, but | 
know what perfection you will require and 
| cannot promise it at any price.” In time 
the triggers were done. Hardened, extra 
small sewing needles were used for the 
pins on which the action turned. So per- 
fect was it that rotating one needle a 
quarter turn threw the entire mechanism 
out of order. 

These triggers were Rowland’s pride. 
So fine were they that, when cocked, a 
moderate jar on the side of the rifle would 
not discharge the weapon and still it was 
so sensitive even after twenty years of 
use that Rowland could pull a long gray 
hair from his head and holding that hair 
by one end press the other end of the 
hair against the set trigger and discharge 
the gun. Literally a “hair trigger.” That set 
trigger is still in use today. C. C. Hankins 
of Buffalo, Wyoming is today shooting 
the rifles equipped with the set triggers 
that were Rowland’s favorites. 

The movement of the trigger itself was 
so slight the average eye could not per- 
ceive the movement of the parts. Of 
these triggers he was justly proud. It is 
interesting to know that only four sets of 
these triggers were ever made up, one 
set being in the possession of H. A. 
Donaldson, given to him by Rowland for 
use with a Ballard action, and another set 
is in use by Mr. Hankins who today 
shoots Rowland’s three favorite rifles. 

During his sixty years of active shoot- 
ing, Rowland never ceased experiment- 
ing. Nothing connected with the science 
of accurate shooting was too complicat- 
ed to receive his attention and the small- 
est detail was studied meticulously. His 
constant effort was to obtain uniformity 
-uniformity of components, uniformity of 
shooting conditions and uniformity in the 
shooter himself. Nor did he ever take 
anything for granted. 

Some idea of the painstaking care and 
effort expended to obtain uniformity can 
be best illustrated by the bullets he used. 
Desiring to perfect a load for one rifle, 
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Rowland would start using bullets cast 
twenty parts of lead to one part of tin. 
Results were carefully checked and the 
ratio of lead and tin was varied from 
week to week until he had ascertained 
the exact degree of hardness desired of 
the bullet for that one barrel. 

Casting of bullets was no haphazard 
phase of his shooting. One spring day | 
found him casting bullets for his .32/40 
Pope. As a French chef prepares his pas- 
tries, so was Rowland preparing his bul- 
lets. On the heater was an extremely 
large pot containing a quantity of lead 
and tin of the desired ratio. Clamped to 
one side of the pot was a most curious 
device consisting of a rotating arm or 
spoon that kept the metal constantly and 
uniformly agitated, thereby assuring an 
even mixture and distribution. Emerging 
from the molten metal on the opposite 
side from the agitator was a thermome- 
ter. Just what predetermined tempera- 
ture was used | cannot now recall, save | 
distinctly remember Rowland remarking, 
“The maximum variation in temperature 
that | permit during casting is thirty 
degrees.” Every so often the dross was 
skimmed off, keeping the hot metal shin- 
ing as does a mirror. On a nearby table 
were a number of blocks of wood each 
containing approximately one hundred 
holes, ten rows of ten each into which 
the bullets were placed as cast. 


Rowland’s procedure was to cast a 
bullet and then drop the bullet on a blan- 
ket. This phase was accomplished in a 
sequence of ten casts. At this point each 
bullet was carefully inspected and if any 
one of the ten were found defective in 
any respect the entire ten were rede- 
posited in the melting pot. Again the 
process would be repeated and if ten 
perfect bullets resulted, they would be 
placed in his bullet block in the order in 
which cast thereby assuring absolute 
uniformity, for each series of ten bullets 
fired. And the bullets were fired at the 
range in the order cast! By such proce- 
dure absolute uniformity in bullet hard- 
ness could be obtained. 

The withdrawal of such a small amount 
of metal could not possibly vary the rela- 
tive ratio of tin and lead in so large a pot 
for a series of ten bullets. But this proce- 
dure did not insure the same hardness 
between any two series of ten bullets 
cast. To avoid such possible discrepancy 
Rowland devised an instrument which 
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would hold one bullet in a receiver. 
Opposite the base of the bullet was a fine 
needle to which could be applied pres- 
sure of a certain predetermined 
poundage. The needle would thereby be 
driven into the base of the bullet and the 
penetration carefully measured. Thus 
was hardness determined. In later years 
Rowland “spun” his bullets to determine 
their balance. He commenced the opera- 
tion of casting bullets early in the day and 
continued into the evening and when 
completed each bullet in the wooden rest 
appeared as if it were in itself a jewel. 
And such it was-a jewel of precision cast 
by a Master. It is interesting to observe 
that only one other man was ever credit- 
ed by Rowland as being able to cast a 
perfect bullet and that is H. A. Donaldson 
of New York, who excels in the art of 
bench-rest shooting with the Schuetzen. 

Somewhere is the fable of the Golden 
Bullet. Rowland read it. After all, why 
shoot lead bullets if gold bullets would 
give greater accuracy? The very question 
suggested the answer and Rowland 
determined to shoot bullets of pure gold. 
Not one bullet but groups of ten. The 
more he pondered the more he was 
impressed. Why not? Gold appeared to 
have many desirable qualities and possi- 
bly he could shoot a group smaller than 
he had ever shot before. It was worth a 
try! Most riflemen today would hesitate to 
cast a .22 caliber bullet of pure gold 
weighing 40 grains. Then think of a man 
casting .39 caliber bullets weighing over 
300 grains apiece! But it was done. 

Rowland purchased $2,000 worth of 
pure gold; into his melting pot it went, 
and out it came in the form of perfect .39 
caliber bullets! Most men worry about a 
miss when it costs nothing, but think of 
the mental hazard of shooting around 
$500 in bullets in ten shots-and remem- 
ber, no Midas he. 

A soft but sound cottonwood for the 
back stop was set up at 200 yards and 
the test was made. The results were fine, 
but no finer than lead would give. After 
firing approximately 100 rounds of pure 
gold Rowland gave it up. No, he didn’t 
spend $5,000; rather, it cost him approxi- 
mately $50 for the entire test. After each 
series of ten shots the stump was care- 
fully burned and all gold recovered. The 
actual amount lost was very small, but 
the incident shows that what writers of 
fiction dreamed of, Rowland actually 
tried. 

Rowland had other ideas. For many 
years he preferred horse tallow as the 
lubricant. Originally obtainable in sheets 
from which wads could be stamped, in 
later years it was to be had only in bulk, 


and how to squeeze this into flat sheets 
was a problem. He had built a cylinder 
grease pump, not unlike present grease 
guns, and a nozzle was so designed that 
when pressure was applied the grease 
could be ejected in uniform thin strips. 
But it took many hours of study to devise 
a nozzle that left the strips perfectly flat. 
Finally, however, this too was accom- 
plished. The idea was Rowland’s but the 
gun was made for him by George 
Schoyen and from the thin strips of lubri- 
cant was formed the olio wads used by 
Rowland. Other materials he used for 
wads included paper, old hats, cloth, 
anything he thought might work. He tried 
them all, greased, dry, double weight, 
single weight. 

He invented a number of special lubri- 
cants but never asked for, nor did he 
publicly receive, credit for his inventions. 
The now famous “Leupold’s Banana 
Lubricant” was his invention. He gave it 
to Leupold who, in turn, had the same 
placed upon the market by the Ideal 
Manufacturing Company. Dr. Mann, as 
well as many other famous riflemen, used 
this lubricant, and the only original formu- 
la in existence today showing the proper 
components called for in the famous 
“Leupold Olio Wads” is in the possession 
of H. A. Donaldson. 

Now small components, such as a 
primer, appear to one who has closely 
observed them to be absolutely uniform. 
Made by big machines they appear alike 
as “peas in a pod,” but appearances are 
sometimes deceiving and primers vary as 
do men. Rowland finally settled on one 
make of primer after a long period of 
experimentation. But merely because he 
used one brand did not mean he fired the 
primers as they came, not he. He careful- 
ly weighed each primer and had three 
separate boxes into each of which went 
primers of certain weights. Just what 
fraction of a grain in weight tolerance he 
permitted | do not know, but | do know 
that when | first saw him carefully check- 
ing his primers for weight | asked him, 
“What, Charley, is the difference between 
the primers in the first box and those in 
the third?” 

“Exactly two inches on the bull’s eye at 
two hundred yards,” he replied. He left 
nothing to chance if he could remove it. 

Boulder, Colorado, lies at the base of 
the eastern foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains. The majestic range to the 
west gives a beauty and setting making 
the city attractive to visitors, but, unfortu- 
nately for the rifleman, equally attractive 
to the winds, sometimes hard, terrific, 
other times small. Always, the rifleman, 
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on his day off for shooting, has a chance 
of his holiday being spoiled by a “blow.” 
Rowland had experienced many such 
disappointments, so, when he received 
word that his friend, Hudson, world- 
famous rifleman, was coming to join him 
for several weeks of shooting, he vowed 
no wind should interfere. 

West of Boulder many fortunes were 
made in gold mining. Some mines had 
tunnels driven hundreds of yards straight 
into the mountains, but it is difficult to 
convince a mine owner that simply 
because he owns a fine shooting gallery 
he should cease operations so two men 
could shoot, come winds or no winds. 
Finally Rowland located a mine not too 
far removed from the city and temporarily 
closed. He procured a lease, had the tun- 
nel blocked off from all other portions of 
the mine, and a door placed at the 
entrance to cut out any possible move- 
ment of air. Just what system of lighting 
was used | do not know, but at consider- 
able expense a bench-rest was installed 
and target butts erected at one hundred 
and two hundred yards and lights provid- 
ed. His object was, to ascertain by a 
series of tests if greater accuracy could 
be obtained in a space of dead air than 
under normal conditions wherein air 
movements occurred. 

It was to this “retreat” that Hudson and 
Rowland retired for nearly a week. Firing 
was done on ranges and under condi- 
tions that could be duplicated out of 
doors, save for air movements. The fol- 
lowing week the same guns were fired at 
the same distances out of doors. “There 
was no difference in results that we could 
determine,” said Rowland, “provided the 
wind drift outdoors is reasonably con- 
stant.” Thus, in eighteen words, he sum- 
marized the result of two weeks labor 
and considerable expense. 


Most of Rowland’s Schutzen rifles 
seated the bullets from the muzzle. For 
those not familiar with this type of arm, 
the method of firing is as follows: 

At the muzzle end of the barrel are 
drilled two, three, or four small shallow 
holes equi-distant around the bore. Into 
these holes fit pins to which are attached 
a block of hard metal containing a hole of 
the same diameter and rifling as the bar- 
rel itself. This, in Schutzen parlance, is a 
“false muzzle.” The lead bullet is placed 
in this false muzzle and pressure applied 
by means of a bullet seater. This opera- 
tion “threads” the bullet into the bore 
without injury to the actual barrel and 
shoves the bullet approximately four to 
six inches into the barrel. 

The “false muzzle” and “seater” are 
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then removed and a wooden rod with a 
“collar stop” is used to push down the 
barrel the bullet, stopping just short of 
the end of the case containing primer 
and powder, which case is inserted from 
the breach the same as in present day 
arms. Now most riflemen use any good 
straight wood from which to make their 
seating rod. Rowland, bear in mind, con- 
sidered the groove and lands of a Pope 
or Schoyen barrel so perfect he shud- 
dered at any thought of injury; no wood 
was too fine or costly for a rod to use in a 
perfect barrel. He tried all kinds, plain 
American walnut, hickory and others. But 
he did not stop with this continent; he 
made a study of woods. 

Africa, India, South America, all pos- 
sessed woods of qualities unknown to 
most. Rowland ordered pieces. One 
block from which he finally made one 
seating rod cost him $25 for the wood 
alone! His rods were made from 
mahogany, rosewood, rare cedars, 
oak-and even domestic pine was tried. 
After many experiments he reached the 
conclusion that the kind of wood was not 
so important if it possessed a fine grain 
that would not pick up grit. 

The rods were shaped by hand to 
desired size and length. A metal tank, 
holding four to six of such sticks in a 
bath of linseed oil, was constructed. It 
was filled with the oil, not hot, and the 
sticks allowed to float free. Thereafter the 
tank was placed on the back of 
Rowland’s kitchen range and the temper- 
ature of the oil raised to nearly the boiling 
point of water. After being kept there for 
one week, the tank was removed, the oil 
cooled, and the sticks taken out. This 
treatment resulted in sticks that were not 
warped or curved, and they were so thor- 
oughly saturated with oil they would not 
pick up grit, so no possible damage 
could be inflicted by a scratch on a per- 
fect barrel. One such rod would last 
indefinitely if given proper treatment. In 
later years Mr. Rowland’s best rods were 
made from lance wood prepared for him 
by Mr. Donaldson. 

The same meticulous care and atten- 
tion to details was given by Rowland to 
his range. He shot on the same range for 
more than fifty years. Firing was from 
north to south at a distance of 200 yards 
from bench rest to target. At 50-yard 
intervals along the course of fire were 
placed bamboo poles about twelve feet 
high from which were suspended strips 
of cotton cloth about six inches wide and 
four feet long. In the bottom of each strip 
was a pocket holding a 200 grain lead 
bullet. The range was located about a 
mile south of Boulder at the head of a 


canyon feeding toward Green Mountain 
and the Flatirons. Winds constantly 
swept his course and the use of flags 
was essential. Rowland would sit at his 
“rest” for minutes on end, one eye cen- 
tering the cross hair of his scope on the 
bull’s eye and the other watching the four 
flags, and he would fire only when all 
flags were in position he deemed satis- 
factory. He could tell you the amount of 
windage required almost to the inch by 
the drift of those flags. 

All rest shooting was done from his 
shooting cabin, a small building possibly 
ten to twelve feet, containing a bench- 
rest, several chairs, a stove and the mis- 
cellaneous items of equipment one would 
expect to find around a shooter’s cabin. 
Beside his rest was a fifty-power spotting 
glass through which he could observe his 
group forming on the target. Of course, 
the rest itself was of solid construction. | 
cannot recall the details of the rest for at 
the time it seemed to me unimportant in 
the face of the constant ministrations of 
Mr. Rowland to his rifle. | do, however, 
remember there was no muzzle clamp; 
rather a soft blue chalk mark indicated on 
the barrel the place where it was cen- 
tered on the rest for each shot. 

The target pit was small but exceed- 
ingly well built, and so designed that the 
scorer could sit in a comfortable chair, 
and, as each shot was fired, the hole 
could be “marked” without the scorer 
having to rise or leave his chair. Just why 
Rowland ever worried about some one to 
mark his scores, | do not know. They 
could be marked, and were, by Rowland 
the instant a shot was fired. A shot out- 
side of a two-inch circle would bring forth 
an explosion sharper than the report of 
any rifle, and much more personal! 


Most of us shoot the standard form of 
targets without asking why we use that 
type. The standard bull’s eye target is 
designed for use with iron sights, a large 
black bull readily seen. But such target 
merely obscures and interferes with the 
use of fine crosshairs. For years Rowland 
had used targets the reverse of the stan- 
dard form, i.e. white bull’s eye on a black 
background. By this means the exact 
position of fine cross-hairs was readily 
seen. And all his targets were not round. 
Some were diamond shape, some 
square, some consisted of three horizon- 
tal bars of equal dimension; in fact, he 
tried every conceivable pattern. For pure 
“group” shooting, a white bull on a black 
field was his favorite. 

In the actual firing, one case would be 
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used for the entire string or group to be 
fired. Carefully selected, and a file mark 
placed on its rim, this case was always 
inserted in the gun so that the file mark 
was on top. Fired, it was removed, 
reprimed, charged and fired again. Thus 
the firing was not rapid, but it was accu- 
rate. It took thirty minutes to fire a ten 
shot group under favorable conditions 
and on a windy day an hour would be 
consumed in completing a group. This 
may sound slow to most shooters but no 
one was ever conscious of any delay and 
the conversation was but the merrier, or 
the group the closer, as a result. 

Although, as has been said, Rowland 
shot for more than fifty years on one 
range, he was not afraid to venture into 
other men’s grounds. He loved a match. 
The spirit of competition created in him 
an intense urge to perfect those little 
things that spell success in shooting. It is 
said he once posted a challenge to shoot 
any man ten shots from bench-rest at 
200 yards and wagered $1,000 on the 
match. Several contemplated accepting 
the challenge, but upon investigation and 
a verification of rumors that were circu- 
lating there were no takers. And well 
might any man refuse the challenge. At 
this period of this life Rowland was get- 
ting consistent ten-shot-two-hundred- 
yard groups of an inch or less. Many he 
shot measuring three-quarters or seven- 
eights of one inch. At 100 yards he pro- 
duced ten-shot groups measuring three- 
eights of an inch extreme centers! 

| write this Knowing full well many read- 
ers will say “Impossible!” And for the 
same reason Rowland preferred never to 
have his name mentioned, his targets 
reproduced. There were too many who 
could not accept as true such results. 
Although twenty years later Rowland’s 
health was to fail, even at seventy years 
he could fire ten-shot groups at 200 
yards that a silver half-dollar would cover 
so perfectly no hole protruded or was 
visible from underneath that half-dollar. 
His off-hand shooting was so phenome- 
nal it resembled prone groups of the 
average shooter. 

Rowland understood wind and its 
effect upon long-range shooting. He 
once told me he had changed windage 
as much as ten feet between shots at 
500 yards and scored consecutive bull’s 
eyes, and | do not doubt it. 

For many years he shot at Longmont, 
Colorado. A range was built near the 
depot in the city limits and a stockyard 
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was immediately in line with and directly 
behind the butts. Frequently during the 
firing a man would see a steer’s head or 
a horn in his telescope sight directly 
behind the target. Although the men fired 
here for years no critter was ever pur- 
chased as the result of a stray shot. 
Charley Carroll of Boulder, and others, 
recall these matches. Sometimes a box 
of cigars was bet, sometimes the best 
suit of clothes in town, but always there 
was a prize and a feeling of fine sports- 
manship between those men regardless 
of who won. Carroll recalls one off-hand 
match at 200 yards when three consecu- 
tive shots made respectively 25, 25, and 
23 on the German Ring target. That was 
real shooting! 

Rowland’s infinite patience, utilized in 
various ways, was illustrated in training a 
hunting dog, a setter, to be the finest 
hunter many had ever seen. I’ll let 
Charley Carroll tell the story: 

“One day | went down to Rowland’s 
office and Charley said to me, ‘Are you 
busy?’ | replied. | had a little time | could 
spare so Rowland said, ‘Let’s take a 
walk.’ He reached up on the wall and 
removed a leather strap about six inches 
long and an inch wide to which was 
attached three or four duck feathers. 
Turning to the dog, Rowland said, ‘You 
stay here.’ A walk of nearly twenty min- 
utes brought us near the edge of town. 
Going to the middle of a vacant lot 
Rowland threw the strap as far as he 
could and without saying anything more 
we returned to his office. Once inside, 
Rowland spoke to his dog: ‘Fetch the 
strap.’ That was all, and opened the door 
and the dog left. We took out our watch- 
es and laid them on his desk. In just fif- 
teen minutes that dog was back with the 
strap!” 

Rowland’s vision was perfect. As he 
remarked to me, he believed he had bet- 
ter vision than the average man had with 
a two-power telescope. He always was 
proud of his eyesight, yet, shortly before 
he died, an accident proved to be nearly 
disastrous. He was trying some of the 
then new non-corrosive primers. Due to a 
large firing pin puncturing primers, one 
day while all alone at his range a bit of 
primer cap lodged in the ball of his right 
eye. It was so close to the pupil, Rowland 
was convinced that a surgeon, in remov- 
ing it, would destroy his vision and thus 
deprive him of the only pleasure he had 
left in life. Mind you, this was in 1934, 
and Rowland was then past seventy. He 
decided to remove the obstacle himself, 
feeling, if he blundered, he alone would 
be to blame. Arranging a mirror near a 
window where the light was good but not 


too strong, he whetted the blade of his 
pocket-knife until it was paper thin and 
sharper than a razor. Then, alone, unaid- 
ed, Rowland sat in front of the mirror, 
steadied his hand and removed the bit of 
metal from his right eye ball with the 
knife, while observing the operation with 
his left eye! A twitch of the eye and he 
would have completely destroyed his 
sight, but perfect control over his nerves 
resulted in a successful operation. The 
eye healed; the vision remained nearly 
perfect. 


Such a man naturally had many fine 
friends. Of them all, Charley Carroll, who 
still resides in Boulder, was the closest. 
Carroll, too, was an excellent shot and 
year after year these two would drive in 
the morning to the range and shoot until 
it was too dark to spot the shots. And 
then, in a week, the same procedure 
would be repeated. In later years it 
remained for Carroll to take care of and 
assist his friend and this he did in a grand 
manner. No two finer riflemen ever had a 
more beautiful friendship. Will Hayes and 
John D. Kelley, both intimate personal 
friends of Mr. Rowland, likewise were 
riflemen of outstanding ability. 

Rowland, too, had his eccentricities. 
He never allowed a man to witness his 
targets, explaining his refusal with the 
statement that the presence of the name 
of a witness on a fine target was a per- 
sonal affront to the man who fired it. 
Absolutely honest himself, he was willing 
to take any other rifleman at his word. 
You did not have to prove you had fired 
an inch group; if you said it, that was 
enough for him. Rowland also had a 
peculiar aversion to any publicity. Though 
many, many requests were made by 
famous authorities for permission to use 
his name, picture, or some process 
Rowland had perfected, he steadfastly 
and persistently refused, saying that it 
merely resulted in being pestered by let- 
ters from men who did not know whereof 
they wrote. And thus, save to a privileged 
few, he remained unknown to most rifle- 
men throughout his life. 

Rowland died July 6, 1936. The three 
favorite rifles mentioned in this article 
were sold to C. C. Hankins of Buffalo, 
Wyoming, who also acquired all of the 
personal shooting equipment owned by 
the great marksman at the time of his 
death, this including notes, data, targets 
and many personal letters. All of this 
equipment is still in perfect working con- 
dition and, properly loaded, would no 
doubt duplicate the results mentioned, 
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FOX SQUIRRELS WITH PRECISION 
TWENTY-TWO’S 


by 
Todd A. Kindler 


It happens every fall usually towards 
mid-September, | realize squirrel season 
is upon us so | drag out my twenty-two 
rifle and at least a half dozen different 
boxes of ammo to search for the right 
combination and a little tune up for 
myself. | must admit after those first cou- 
ple frosty nights come along | go into a 
slight tizzy, hurrying home from work to 
shoot the rimfire. Once home, | stack up 
some blockwood to set the target frame 
in front of (you know how those rimfires 
ricochet) and settle in at the bench for an 
afternoon of testing. It doesn’t take me 
very long to realize (again) how hot an 
early fall afternoon can be and after a few 
groups | head back to the house examin- 
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provided the man firing them possessed 
the ability of that Master Shooter, 
Rowland. To the date of his death he 
retained his love of the rifle. His hand- 
writing even in his last years bore the 
stamp of his character. 

| received requests shortly after his 
death from many nationally Known writ- 
ers to collaborate or furnish material. 
These | refused, feeling the time had not 
yet come when | could evaluate his 
worth and still present a word picture of 
his life as he would have approved, for | 
knew his intense aversion to publicity of 
any kind. | have merely endeavored to 
set forth in this short space some of the 
few ideas he developed, feeling and 
believing it would be his desire to see the 
results of his life’s work available for 
other riflemen. May God grant him rest! 

The writer wishes to express to Mr. C. 
C. Hankins and to Mr. H. A. Donaldson 
his sincere appreciation for their cooper- 
ation in the preparation of this article. 
Without their assistance and guidance 
many of the photographs could not have 
been obtained and many inaccuracies 
would have occurred. Particularly is this 
true concerning the technical data. This 
has been furnished the writer through the 
courtesy of Mr. Donaldson. 
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Author with two nice fox squirrels and a sharp Kimber Deluxe Model 82. 


Testing several different makes of 22 rimfire ammo in the Kimber Deluxe Model 82. 
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ing the targets on the way. After several 
afternoons like this, | usually have the rifle 
(and myself) tack driving at about 40 
yards. 

Those cardboard and plastic rimfire 22 
ammo boxes have sat on the shelf col- 
lecting dust since last fall at this time, 
and | normally end up narrowing down 
my choice between a couple match 
brands. Although last year a new sub 
sonic version almost beat out those old 
standby match varieties. It went down to 
the final afternoon of testing, but again 
the same old lot of CCl Green Tag that | 
must have bought a bunch of ages ago 
won out. It is almost as much fun 22 test- 
ing for about a week as squirrel hunting, 
almost. 

The day started out quite cool with the 
sun burning through a dense fog as | 
drove to work almost trying to tell me to 
turn around. Beautiful cool quiet fall days 
make it tough to concentrate at work just 
like an early warm spring day after a 
tough long winter. Right after work | 
quickly changed into jeans and my camo 
overshirt and after a quick snack | was on 
my way with my new Kimber Deluxe 
Model 82 twenty-two rifle. 

Through my neighbors pasture under 
the barb wire fence and down in to a 
small wood lot where the trees are on fire 
with every color from bright yellow to 
several different shades of red and 
orange. | start along the west edge keep- 
ing the sun to my back looking in toward 
the woods (east) as | walk down toward 
the small creek in the bottom. At the 
creek bottom by the large corner oak that 
never goes thirsty | turn slightly east and 
follow a cow path searching the trees 
and hoping for a movement at the top of 
one of the beech trees. My ears are 
tuned for the sound of cuttings from the 
top of a hickory or smooth silver bark 
beech and nothing will stir the blood of a 
squirrel hunter more than the “swish” 
sound of a large fox squirrel as it jumps 
from one small limb to another. 

As | rounded a cow path towards the 
center of the woods my peripheral vision 
caught a movement high up in a tall pig 
nut hickory. | slowly edge over to a small 
tree at the same time bringing the new 
Kimber rifle up into position. Just as the 
rifle touched my shoulder the fox squirrel 
was heading down a limb looking right at 
me. He may of saw my gun move the last 
few inches or just realized my presence, 
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but he stopped starring at me 
high up on that limb. The 6 
power Leupold Compact was 
very clear, and | centered the 
cross hairs right below his 
right eye and squeezed the 
trigger. At the shot the squir- 
rel fell end over end until it 
came to rest in the woods 
undergrowth directly under 
the limb he was coming 
down. A large old buck fox 
squirrel with yellowed front 
teeth that had cracked a few 
nut shells in its life was a 
befitting trophy for my first 
shot out of the new Classic 
Kimber. 

Several weeks later on a 
clear frosty October morning 
| find myself saying good bye 
to my wife, Linda, as | head 
out the door for work. | made 
it to the car, but the stars 
twinkling above with no 
clouds in the sky made me 
head back in and call off 
work. The weather radio had 
predicted a gorgeous fall day, 
so how could | resist. | 
changed from dress work 
clothes to my old worn squir- 
rel attire and said good by to 
Linda once again. 

The woods where | was 
headed for that morning was 
within walking distance of my 
home, through several frost 
covered alfalfa fields where woodchucks 
had kept me busy through the summer 
months. As | slipped under the barb wire 
fence and in to the woods a red tail hawk 
screamed out overhead as it flew away. 
In this section of woods, which is rather 
open the red tail hawk can easily pick off 
a feeding fox squirrel. | have never seen a 
single fox squirrel in this section of open 
woods even though there are large 
beech, hickory and oak trees, and | even 
check it out early in the season. The red 
tail has all summer to check it out! 

After a quick walk through it (nothing 
again but just too many nice beech trees 
to resist) | head up on a high grape tan- 
gel, beech and hickory ridge which 
affords the fox squirrel lots of cover from 
the over populated red tail. Up ahead the 
magic sound of falling hickory nut cut- 
tings hitting the branches and limbs as 
they fall as a large fox squirrel feeds. My 
eyes search the colorful tree tops and 
finally | spot a fox squirrel moving quickly 
from limb to limb in a big old hickory. 
While moving into position another 
movement catches my eye directly in 


The first fox squirrel with my Kimber Deluxe Model 82. 


front of me in a beech tree, another fox 
squirrel feeding at the top. Several steps 
has me leaning against a small tree to 
give me a steady rest keeping one eye on 
the squirrel as | move slowly into posi- 
tion. The Kimber 22 comes to my shoul- 
der automatically and the Leupold 6x 
Compact is clear on this cold frosty 
morning. | follow the feeding squirrel for a 
short time until it stops, hanging upside 
down feeding on beech nuts. With the 
duplex crosshairs on the squirrels invert- 
ed head | slowly squeeze the lightly 
adjusted trigger. At the crack the fox 
squirrel somersaults through the air, 
dead before it hits the ground. 

Knowing the first fox squirrel | saw in 
the hickory may still be feeding | slowly 
rotate in that direction, but do not leave 
the small tree I’m leaning against. There 
will be time to pick the first one up later 
as | have marked the fall in the under- 
growth well. Just then | spot the first fox 
squirrel, moving out on a high limb with a 
hickory nut in its mouth. Again the 
Kimber comes to my shoulder and at the 
gun movement the fox squirrel stops and 
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looks from his high perch. The crosshairs 
settle on his head and | immediately start 
to squeeze the trigger knowing he won’t 
stay out on an open limb very long. At 
the crack of the rifle the large fox squirrel 
tumbled in the air as time seemed to 
stand still for the few seconds of the fall. 
When | picked up the old fox squirrel, | 
noticed the smooth hickory nut was still 
clinched between his teeth. 

That hickory nut will remain on my fire- 
place mantle to remind me of a special 
cold frosty October morning that | shot 
two beautiful fox squirrels with two shots 
from a sharp 22 Kimber Deluxe. One 
thing about fall fox squirrel hunting is that 
the day is special whether you shoot or 
not. Just being in the woods at that spe- 
cial time of year makes one feel good. | 
have never taken more than two squirrels 
in a day even though the state law allows 
more. Squirrels are just about the best 
tasting wild game if prepared correctly. | 
will lightly flour and fry until golden brown 
then bake until tender. Serve with 
mashed potatoes and gravy and you 
have one tasty meal. 

In my way of thinking there is only one 
sporting type of firearm to use on squir- 
rels and that is with a highly accurate 
rifle, preferably a 22 rimfire. My father 
started me off with a single barrel 12 
gauge shotgun, but it wasn’t too long 
until | bought a Winchester 9422 in 22 
Magnum which opened my horizons to 
one exciting sport. The 22 Magnum is 
available in solids which helps if you have 
to take a squirrel on the move through 
the shoulder. Head shots are what the 
sport is all about, hit or miss normally 
with nothing in between but sometimes 
due to a nervous squirrel or a tough 
angle you may have to compromise. This 
is one area where the 22 Magnum shines 
with the solid loaded ammo. Winchester 
solids seemed to do less damage than 
the CCl brand. Years ago | cut both 
brands of pulled bullets in half and the 
Winchester had a thicker jacket. 

Another good squirrel gun | once 
owned was an older Savage over and 
under in 22 Magnum over 20 gauge. This 
was one of the early models with a silver 
receiver and very nice walnut stock. We 
would have the stocks refinished with a 
thin classic pad and adjust the triggers. 
Those Savage 22 Magnum over 20 
gauge guns would really shoot well and 
would still be a good choice for shooters 
who hunt nervous gray squirrels. 

From my original Winchester 9222 
Magnum and a Savage over and under | 
went on to a new Remington 541S 22 
rimfire. This rifle shot extremely well, and 
| soon was testing a bunch of twenty two 
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ammo. | could hardly believe how well a 
quality rifle and match ammo could per- 
form. Like | said earlier it is almost as 
much fun shooting little groups as the 
actual hunting itself. This rifle required 
very little tuning besides a trigger pull 
adjustment and recrowning. It came with 
a 24" barrel, but | feel a 22" is more than 
adequate and a little easier to carry while 
hunting. The new Remington 541T would 
be a good choice for a top notch moder- 
ately priced 22 rifle. 

When Ruger introduced their 77/22 
rimfire | sold the Remington to try one 
out. | liked the all walnut stock with its 
classic full size looks. A trigger adjust- 
ment was a big plus for this rifle and it 
did require some tuning for top accuracy. 
| put several different bedding pads close 
to the end of the forearm until | found the 
right combination. The Ruger 77/22 was 
a little more difficult to get to really shoot 
compared to the Remington 541S but 
when the right bedding combination was 
found it turned out to be a good squirrel 
rifle. 

A year or so ago after wishing for 
almost a decade | purchased my hope- 
fully last squirrel rifle, a Kimber Model 82 
Deluxe 22 rimfire. Kimber was known for 
building top of the line rimfire rifles that 
also had a reputation of shooting quite 
well. With Kimber just closing their doors 
the price was not cheap but well worth it 
when you consider the top notch work- 
manship. The classic style claro stock is 
very well figured and has a Neidner style 
butt plate and ebony forend tip. Accuracy 
is excellent with several makes of match 
ammo and really likes that old lot of CCI 


Green Tag. 

When | purchased the rifle | also 
bought a pair of original Kimber rings to 
secure my 6 power Leupold Compact 
scope. | sent the scope back and had 
Leupold adjust the parallax from the fac- 
tory setting of 150 yards to 50 yards. 
They returned the adjusted scope shortly 
at no charge. | really like the 6 power 
Compact but it is now discontinued. 
Leupold’s new rimfire 4 power or better 
yet 2 X 7 power rimfire scopes should do 
a fine job also. Don’t compromise with 
less than top quality optics in the squirrel 
woods! 

My picks for a good quality squirrel rifle 
today in the moderate price range would 
be Remington’s 541-T or Ruger’s 77/22. 
For the shooter who wants the top of the 
line rifle | would maybe go with a Kimber 
which some are still available new and 
there are good used ones if you shop 
around. Also Kimber Of America is now 
making two new 22 rimfires, a model 
82C-Classic and 82C-Super America 
which | have not had an opportunity to 
see. Another excellent choice for a top 
quality twenty-two would now be Cooper 
Arms 22 Sporter with their top of the line 
stock. | had a chance to try Dave Kidd’s 
when | was in Montana last summer and 
it is one gorgeous twenty-two and it did 
shoot very well. 

Find a twenty-two that suits your style 
and budget. Mount a top quality scope 
and start testing several different brands 
of ammo until you find one that performs 
very well out to 40 - 50 yards. Then when 
Indian Summer comes along you will be 
able to take on the fabulous fox squirrel! 


Two fox squirrels on an Indian Summer day. Notice the hickory nut still in the squirrel’s 
mouth! 
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.220 Swift, Ne Plus Ultra, 
or Forgotten Hotshot? 


by 
Frank D. Randall 
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Several years ago a well-known writer 
published an article entitled “This Brass 
Shall Rise Again.” Among the then dis- 
continued cases he noted such items as 
the .22 Hornet, the .257 Roberts, and one 
that | prefer to call “The Forgotten 
Hotshot,” the .220 Swift. 

Jim Carmichel wrote an excellent arti- 
cle for the September-October 1971 
Handloader magazine which provided us 
with some true insight concerning the 
development of this cartridge, and gives 
credit where credit is due. It also 
revealed another long lost fact: the origi- 
nal “Swift” was based on the .250 
Savage case until further experimentation 
proved that it was inferior to a mysterious 
number known only as the “.22 x 55”. 
What exactly was the .22 x 55? We may 
never know, but Carmichel puts forth 
some thoughts for consideration: the 6 
mm Lee Navy case is 59.5 mm long; 
loading data used by the fathers of high 
velocity in the early 1930’s and the end 
results are the same as listed in current 
manuals for today’s .220 Swift. Who 
were these early wildcatters who cham- 
bered the first rifles for cases now known 
as the .22-250 and .220 Swift? Captain 
Grosvenor L. Wotkyns, tool maker 
Adolph Lukes, and gunsmith J.D. 
Sweany, all residing in California. By 
reading letters written by and about 
these people, it is obvious that initial 
tests were conducted with the .250 
Savage case necked down to .224" and 
named the “Swift”. Sweany, however, 
found another case to base his high 
velocity number on, and began calling it 
the .22 x 55, and documented results 
showing that it was, superior to the origi- 
nal design. Jim Carmichel concluded, 
after studying closely the current load 
data, velocities, and drop figures for the 
.220 Swift and Sweany’s data developed 
in the early 1930’s, that Sweany had hit 
upon the idea of using Winchester’s 6 
mm Lee Navy case as a basis for a better 
high velocity cartridge case than the .250 
Savage. Incidently, Sweany’s choice for 
powder was apparently 3031 Dupont, the 
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Author’s daughter, Marian, testing loads. Scope is a 30X Unertl 2" Target. 


Lyman manual’s listed accuracy load 
several years ago. 

History records, that in August, 1935 
The Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, of New Haven, Connecticut, 
introduced to the shooting world the hot- 
shot of all varmint cartridges, based on 
the 6mm Lee case, and named the .220 
Winchester Swift. On page 48 of the 
1938 factory sales manual we find a few 
other interesting comments, along with 
the exact aforementioned date of birth. 
The factory states “The Swift cartridge 
was developed by combining various ele- 
ments of former ammunition and it might 
be said that the case was made by neck- 
ing down a 6 mm Lee case to .22 caliber 
and putting a .30-’06 head on it. The 
starting point of the bullet was the Hornet 
which was changed slightly for this car- 
tridge, and put out in three weights: 46 
grain hollow point, 48 grain pointed soft 
point, and the 56 grain hollow point. This 
cartridge, as you will note from the ballis- 
tic tables, gives an initial velocity of 4140 
feet per second in the standard M/70 26" 
barrel chambered for it. This is the high- 


est velocity offered commercially in the 
world.” | found this comment particularly 
intriguing; “Up to the advent of the Swift, 
the most deadly cartridge produced in 
this country for ranges up to about 600 
yards was the .270 with 130 grain bullet, 
developing 3160 feet per second veloci- 
ty”. The next comment was true then and 
now and sums it up perfectly; “The 
advent of the Swift has stirred up a 
tremendous amount of discussion....” 
Also on page 48 was reproduced a fif- 
teen shot group. Five shots were fired at 
fifty yards, five at 100 yards, and five at 
200 yards, all with the same sight setting. 
The entire group was 2.05 inches. They 
also noted that it would cause death in 
animals as large as eleven hundred 
pounds, “but it has been Winchester’s 
policy to refrain from making any claims 
as to what game it is particularly adapted 
for, rather to depend on the results of 
sportsmen who are using it for all sorts of 
shooting”. 

Whoever did what and when, the fact 
remains that it did indeed “stir up a 
tremendous amount of discussion at its 
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advent” and the discussion has not 
ceased to this day. Another fact is that it 
is about as interesting a discussion as 
will be found in the world of rifles. It has 
been my observation over the years that | 
have studied it, that it’s kinda like house 
cats; have you ever noticed that most 
humans either love cats or intensely dis- 
trust their presence? 

At this point | suspect that we might 
pause and take into consideration the 
.220 Swift’s biggest problem: the con- 
trived, imagined, fabricated and utterly 
false reputation that was pinned on it 
by less than factual gun writers and 
self proclaimed experts. Some of the 
falsehoods concerning it were, and 
unfortunately still are: it will burn out a 
barrel in a very short time; it is dangerous 
to handload, since pressures will jump 
without warning when loads are varied a 
tiny bit; it stretches cases so severely 
that they do not last for more than a very 
few firings; and that case necks thick- 
ened quickly after little use, causing pres- 
sures to go crazy. | urge any serious stu- 
dent of the rifle to be aware of the power 
of the printed word and the ability of 
popular gun writers to distort facts and 
sway readers in the same manner that 
the modern press routinely slants facts 
concerning gun control. It is extremely 
important for anyone contemplating the 
.220 Swift to understand this singular fact 
from the beginning. 

Perhaps part of the blame can be 
placed on Winchester itself. Anyone 
familiar with large manufacturing firms 
knows that there is a distinct difference in 
the driving force and philosophy behind 
the engineering department and the sales 
department, be it a dog food plant or an 
aerospace firm. Engineers tend to be a 
bit more practical and precise; salesmen 
push for the new and sensational, the 
more so the better. Once Winchester’s 
sales department got hold of the fact that 
those boys over in engineering were 
working with a cartridge case that pro- 
pelled a bullet faster than anything in the 
known world they exerted that well 
known sales pitch to management and 
went after ultra-high velocity in a big way, 
perhaps a bit bigger than the chief ballis- 
tic engineer thought best. | submit for 
evidence, the Winchester developed .357 
Magnum pistol cartridge, developed for 
Smith & Wesson and released to the 
public in 1935. Original loads developed 
a full fifteen hundred feet per second and 
then some, from a barrel that measured 
eight and three quarters inches long. Old 
time pistol shooters say that this original 
load would leave the imprint of the grip 
checkering in the palm of your hand after 
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a few rounds and that you could not 
catch the muzzle flash in a bushel bas- 
ket. Colonel Charles Askins, Jr. wrote in 
“The Art of Handgun Shooting,” first pub- 
lished in 1939 that the .357 cartridge (as 
loaded then) “will spring the cylinder 
hand, will warp the base pin, loosen the 
cylinder bolt and | have seen the frames 
badly sprung as a result of shooting a 
few hundred of the Magnum rounds”. 
Too much of that sales department hype 
and too much powder. Take for instance, 
th original loading of the .44 Magnum. 
The first loads developed by Remington 
were advertised at over fifteen hundred 
feet per second with a full weight 240 
grain bullet, and if you ever shot one, you 
damn well believed it. It did not take fac- 
tories long after introduction to cut the 
load of both of these magnum pistol 
rounds. Today both are absolutely ane- 
mic and suffering from a case of the fee- 
bles compared to the original factory 
developed loads. It is this writers opinion 
that perhaps the .220 Swift fits into this 
category also, and was never down- 
loaded until Remington began loading for 
it a short time ago. Incidently, the factory 
stated in 1938 (on the same page as 
noted before, in the same sales manual) 
that “the velocities as advertised in 
Winchester guns are obtainable in them 
as put on the market”. This | believe. | 
read this very week a column in a large 
gun magazine that the .220 Swift never 
met the claimed figures. | can only state 
that | personally chrongraphed some fac- 
tory loads not long ago from an old red 
and green Remington box as loaded in 
the 1950’s, and that it averaged over 
forty one hundred feet per second. As a 
matter of fact, the first round went 
through at forty one oh nine, and that’s 
pretty damn close to the advertised four 
thousand one hundred forty. If they cut 
the load, it was back to 4110 because 
that was what was listed before it was 
discontinued. 

In my 1940 Winchester cartridge cata- 
log both a 48 grain load at 4140 is listed 
as well as a 55 grain load at — are you lis- 
tening —- a mere thirty seven hundred and 
twenty fps. I’ll bet that you never heard of 
it. The reason is that it would not sell. 
That is the main reason that anything is 
discontinued. That hype about the over 
four thousand f.p.s. had done its work 
and the shooting public would have no 
other. Now, you have to hand it to the 
sales department, it worked and worked 
well. As a matter of fact, they succeeded 
beyond their wildest dreams. It stayed in 
production until 1964 when Winchester 
dropped it. That is not the only change 
that Winchester made to their line in 


1964 and you see what that got them. As 
P.O. Ackley once put it, “It never 
occurred to the damn fools to keep the 
quality and jack up the price.” What hap- 
pened was that the factory had a tiger by 
the tail. It had one of the worlds finest 
cartridges of it’s type, that operated at 
some of the highest pressures ever 
loaded commercially. Yes, the brass in 
the case was some of the thickest any- 
where, and the Model 70 contained it 
without a whimper, but that high pres- 
sure was there as well as that unde- 
served bad name that some few firearms 
“experts” had stuck it with from the 
beginning. Was it worth it? The cus- 
tomers answered the question and 
bought a lot of Model 70’s which kept it 
in the line for many years. Warren Page, 
one of the country’s better gun scribes, 
who originated the .243 Winchester with 
his wildcat development, the .240 Page, 
and who is probably responsible for 
Remington developing the 7 mm 
Remington Magnum because of his work 
with the similar Mashburn version, once 
confided that factory people told him that 
the .220 Swift had “been responsible for 
more rifles coming apart at the seams 
than any other cartridge.” | suspect that 
this was a result of handloading proce- 
dures, especially not monitoring case 
length and neck diameter, which will be 
dealt with further on here. He also said 
(page 156 of “The Accurate Rifle”) that 
Colonel Townsend Whelen, probably the 
most influential arms writer of his day, felt 
that the Model 70 Winchester in .220 
Swift was the most accurate factory rifle 
firing factory ammunition that he knew of. 
If Townsend Whelen told me that the 
earth was flat, I’d start hunting the cor- 
ners. (However, this was before the .222 
Remington came along.) Jim Carmichael 
told me in a letter not long ago, that 
when he and the late John T. Amber vis- 
ited Bill Ruger in his New Hampshire fac- 
tory in the early 1970’s, that the two of 
them prevailed on him to offer the Model 
77 rifle in .220 Swift. The reaction that 
this received from Ruger’s staff is inter- 
esting. They told Carmichael and Amber 
that the cartridge was “both dangerous 
and obsolete” and proceeded to firmly 
resist chambering Ruger rifles for it. The 
two persisted in their arguments that this 
was not so and as a result Bill Ruger 
introduced the Model 77 and later the 
Single Shot in this caliber and never 
looked back. | doubt that he regrets it. 
Not long ago, a Remington executive, 
vacationing in Florida, took along a copy 
of Jim Carmichael’s “Book of the Rifle”. 
He found comments therein concerning 
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.220 SWIFT 


Continued 


the Swift so interesting that he went back 
to Ilion and convinced the management 
to offer the Model 700 limited edition 
“Classic” in this caliber. Now, we have 
Remington’s 40X Varmint Special added 
with more to come. It is interesting to 
note that currently loaded Remington 
ammunition is not loaded to 1935 specifi- 
cations. It offers a 55 grain bullet in the 
neighborhood of 3700 fps. If you chrono- 
graph it it may not be that. Lawsuit fear- 
ing factories do not think like Wincester 
once did. 

So, why was it dropped from the 
Winchester line in 1964? | surmise that 
with the big change in the Model 70 that 
the factory seized on the opportunity to 
get rid of this high pressure number that 
was supposedly “dangerous and obso- 
lete”. They came up with the .225 
Winchester number to replace it, hoping 
that if they tagged it “NEW AND 
IMPROVED” that all would be well and us 
fools out here would fall for it and forget 
the Swift. Two things killed that. One was 
the reputation of the .220 Swift. The 
other was Remington’s introduction of 
the original Swift, now called the .22-250 
which came back to haunt us after all. 

So, after all this history and specula- 
tion, where does this leave the rifleman 
and handloader today? It depends on 
whether or not you’ve spent your time 
reading and speculating or loading for 
and shooting a Swift. The last time that | 
heard a shooter make unkind remarks 
about the thing | asked him how many 
rounds he had put through one. His 
answer was as impressive as his criti- 
cism; NONE! This answer is the common 
denominator among all detractors of this 
round: those who criticize it have never 
used one. Try it yourself; | have never 
met a .220 Swift shooter who spoke 
against it. | remember the ad that the 
Packard Motorcar Company made 
famous with their motto: “ASK THE MAN 
WHO OWNS ONE.”’ | warn you that 
those who say that this cartridge is “dan- 
gerous and obsolete” are not experi- 
enced Swift shooters. As my Daddy used 
to say, “Beware that charlatans still walk 
the face of the earth”. 

As far as burning out a barrel prema- 
turely, stretching cases excessively, and 
being hard to reload for, it ain’t so. 
Obviously, if the handloader prefers max- 
imum pressure and maximum velocity, a 
price will be paid. If | push bullets close 
to four thousand fps | will trim cases 
every three firings. Approximately one 
half of my handloads average thirty five 
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Winchester M70, circa 1951, .220 Swift. Scope is 30X Unertl 2" Target. Barrel is Shilen 26" 
Select Match 1 in 14" twist #5 1/2. Load is 42.5/H380/52 grain Berger Match Aggs .3384" at 


3804 fps. 


hundred fps and the other half thirty eight 
hundred. If | load it to the 3500 foot level 
| trim cases only occasionally, say five or 
six firings. | am right at one thousand 
rounds through my latest new barrel, 
which is stainless steel of course, and 
still use the exact same bullet seating 
depth, meaning that the bullet still lightly 
touches the lands just as it did a thou- 
sand rounds ago and showing little, if any 
wear. Bill Crosby, who shoots about as 
many rounds in a Swift as anybody, said 
that after sixteen hundred rounds at over 
four thousand fps he had not experi- 
enced any change in performance 
(Handloader 102, page 26). | used to get 
up on my soapbox and loudly proclaim 
that there was no truth in the story that 
this case became thick in the neck after 
some use and exceeded maximum diam- 
eter limits. In an effort to be a bit more 
careful with that statement (taking into 
consideration Murphy’s law) ... let me say 
that | have not had that problem but then 
| am constantly changing cases around, 
hunting better lots and brands. Ed 
Matunas knows more about it than | ever 
will. He’s the guy that wrote the Lyman 
Handloading Manual. He says that this 
case requires extra care and an experi- 
enced reloader. What requires extra care 
and experience is sixty thousand pounds 
per square inch. What jerks half the case 
neck up the bore is sixty thousand 
pounds per square inch. What can cause 
the necks to get too thick is sixty thou- 
sand pounds per square inch. Get the 
picture? | will not be fool enough to say 
that cases do not thicken as the brass 
flows. Matunas says to not use cases 
after the fourth or fifth trimming and to 


carefully monitor length and thickness. | 
shall not dispute unimpeachable authori- 
ty nor do | recommend that you do so. 
Figure it out boys, trim every three maxi- 
mum loads, times five trimmings equals 
fifteen. 

This leads us to an argument that has 
been going on for over fifty years. Should 
you load your .220 Swift right up to those 
maximum pressure limits or cut it back a 
bit? | have seen entire articles written on 
this subject alone. Some folks say that “a 
Swift is not a Swift if you cut the load.” If 
you are standing on the side of the 
expressway and a Porsche goes by 
cruising along at seventy miles an hour, 
do you say that it ain’t no Porsche, just 
because it'll run 180. If you turn your 
Porsche eight thousand in first gear every 
time that you start off how long will it last 
and how much trouble will it be to keep 
together? (Editor: we recommend that 
you trim your Porsche after every three 
drives, and discard after fifteen drives, 
and five trimmings). 

| have found this case to be easy on 
brass and barrels and a pleasure to shoot 
groups with using thirty three to thirty 
four grains of IMR 3031. Mike Venturino 
told me in a letter that he also found this 
to be an accurate and pleasant load. 
Muzzle velocity is in the neighborhood of 
3400 to 3500 fps. | personally prefer 
Hodgdons H380 for high velocity loads. | 
shoot either; it depends on the mood I’m 
in. If | want to pay a little extra, trouble 
wise, | run it wide open. If I’m in a lazy 
mood and just want to shoot groups at a 
hundred yards | cruise along at about 
thirty five hundred or so. The point is, the 
choice is yours. The horsepower is there 
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if you want it. 

Although IMR 4064 (beware of printer’s 
devils — read forty sixty four) has been 
the hands down favorite powder in this 
case since day one with handloaders in 
general, of late several others have given 
sterling results. As a matter of fact, the 
last two Swifts that | tuned preferred 
H380 (three eight zero). | have received a 
lot of correspondence regarding some of 
the newer powders. Frequently men- 
tioned are both Reloder Fifteen and 
Nineteen. Dan Hackett of Buckmasters 
magazine wrote to tell me that his 
Remington 40 XB KS prefers this powder 
and gives better accuracy and uniformity 
than any of the others that he has tried. 
This factory rifle with nothing but a little 
bedding work AVERAGES under four 
tenths inch with velocity in excess of thir- 
ty nine hundred fps. He also reports that 
it shoots better with the bullet about fif- 
teen to thirty thousanths off the lands. | 
have personally witnessed some fantas- 
tic groups from a Ruger 77 using 
Hodgdon’s H414 (four one four). One 
correspondent used nothing but 
Accurate 2700. In all my rifles | shoot 
enough groups with good old 4064 to 
find out it’s grouping potential and then 
use it to judge all others by. | admit that it 
is hard to beat in most rifles and is easy 
to make them shoot well with it. 
However, what’s easy is the way ball 
powders flow through a powder measure 
like silk. In my old age | prefer to avoid 
expensive stick powders like IMR 4064 
and look for a good ball powder that 
does as well. 

In the world of handloaders and rifle 
nuts there will always be somebody out 
there with his own idea of an “improved” 
version. Well, son, when you start 
redesigning this case while sitting in your 
armchair, lots of luck. You will be follow- 
ing in the footsteps of some of the best, 
including Roy Weatherby. The consensus 
among those who shoot a lot is that if 
there is much that can be done to beat 
Winchester’s 1935 version, it ain’t been 
found yet. Most changes center around a 
thirty degree shoulder angle. There is 
one variant that’s interesting, not only 
performance wise, but also because of 
the man who developed it. What the .220 
Swift is to the rest of the world, the .220 
Wilson Arrow is to the Pacific Northwest. 
The late Mr. L.E. (Sam) Wilson, founder of 
the company in Cashmere, Washington 
bearing his name, and the maker of the 
most popular loading dies and related 
equipment among benchrest shooters, 
bar none, came up with a very slightly 
modified case. Mr. Sam was not only a 
premier tool and die maker he was also a 
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premier accuracy nut. He was also quite 
a character, suffering no fools and wast- 
ing no words in the process. According 
to Layne Simpson in Handloader 102, 
Mr. Sam contacted none other than 
Captain Grove Wotkyns for his opinion 
on improving Winchester’s factory case 
not long after it hit the market. The only 
change that Wotkyns suggested was to 
increase the shoulder angle to thirty 
degrees. Mr. Sam later stated that in 
doing so that the case body was length- 
ened “slightly” as well as the neck. No 
change was made in case taper, overall 
length, and no significant increase what- 
soever in case capacity. This change in 
shoulder angle was intended to retard 
case stretching. It is obvious that the 
Wilson Arrow had and still has its own 
loyal following, with most of its greatest 
supporters in the Pacific Northwest 
where Sam Wilson was so well known to 
the benchrest shooting clan. Bill 
Crosby’s name is most often mentioned 
in the same sentence with the Arrow. Bill 
was an acquaintance of Mr. Sam and 
obtained from him a set of reamers as 
well as first hand information on load 
data and what to expect. The results that 
followed caused much discussion among 
accuracy nuts since he proceeded to 
shoot tiny groups with his rifles at muzzle 
velocities in excess of four thousand fifty 
feet per second. Ten years ago he stated 
in a letter to Layne Simpson that he had 
to date chambered some fifteen rifles in 
this caliber. He told me on the phone that 
he had also obtained good results with a 
faster twist than one turn in fourteen and 
slightly heavier bullets. If memory serves 
me correctly, it was one turn in twelve 
and bullets no heavier than sixty grains. 
His accuracy load as told to Layne 
Simpson consisted of fifty two grain 
match bullets (own) and Hodgdon’s H380 
powder. | know one thing for sure, the 
folks around the Edmunds, Washington 
area do not like to have to outshoot Bill 
Crosby’s .220 Wilson Arrow because it’s 
hard to do. Have you ever stopped to 
think what a tremendous advantage an 
accuracy rifle is when it sends a bullet 
through the wind at this speed? Besides, 
have you ever stopped to think what 
pleasure it is to say “Oh, mine’s a Wilson 
Arrow”, and watch the blank look on the 
other shooter’s face as he tries to figure 
that one out, especially when he’s look- 
ing at groups measuring well under a half 
inch in a varmint rifle and in the quarter 
inch range from a full blown bench gun. 
Most folks just like the name. 

Are such improvements needed? They 
may be needed, but ain’t nobody figured 
out just how yet. Sam Wilson’s change 


comes under the heading of “It may not 
help a lot, but it damn sure can’t hurt”. | 
have not found a knowledgeable shooter 
yet who can document any significant 
improvement in performance with a dras- 
tic change. Roy Weatherby tried with his 
.220 Rocket, one of the first cases that 
he modified to his own unique shape, 
without making it any better than the 
original. An old Rocket is a real collec- 
tor’s piece if it is one of those 
Weatherbys handmade in Southgate, 
California but as far as being an improve- 
ment on a factory .220 Swift, it is not. 
Just different. Ken Hackett came up with 
a change that you might call an improve- 
ment. He put a recoil reducing muzzle 
brake on his so that the recoil and muzzle 
flip wouldn’t blot out the target when it 
goes off. He says that such an arrange- 
ment on a .220 Swift is the closest thing 
to a death ray yet discovered. 

How about killing power? It is obvious 
that the Winchester sales department did 
little about labeling this a small game 
round. From the beginning strange tales 
were heard concerning its magical quali- 
ties in striking down large animals as if 
struck by lightning. There is no doubt 
whatsoever in my mind that this cartridge 
will kill large game as if struck by light- 
ning. Consistency is the problem. Would 
you buy a new car that was guaranteed 
to start ninety percent of the time? A .220 
Swift starting a properly constructed bul- 
let of reasonable weight at such great 
velocity as it is capable of will strike thin 
skinned game dead in its tracks most of 
the time. There is nothing magic about 
high velocity. Nor is there anything con- 
sistent about it. The last time that | gave 
advice on using this cartridge on 
Whitetail deer to a hunter | suggested 
that he use a bigger bore. | saw the 
medium sized buck that he shot in the 
chest with his Swift and there wasn’t 
much meat left that could be salvaged 
from the rib cage forward. It will do this 
most of the time until the bullet hits 
something solid such as a rib before it 
gets to the vitals. | have also seen a high 
velocity bullet hit the shoulder and be 
deflected down the front leg into the 
ground. Personally | would rather use it 
on crows. | will say that Harold 
Broughton, a maker of the finest of 
match grade barrels, a gunsmith of con- 
siderable renown among the benchrest 
crowd, and a former Texas predator con- 
trol officer built himself a switch barrel 
rifle in three calibers that any intelligent 
rifleman should consider with great inter- 
est since this man is an unimpeachable 
authority. The three calibers are .338-’06, 
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.220 SWIFT 
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.280 Remington and .220 Swift. He 
prefers the latter for Texas whitetail deer. 
| can only presume that he places his 
shots with surgical precision as did Jim 
Corbett when he killed all those tigers 
with a 7 x 57. | can only say this with any 
degree of surity: the debate will continue. 

So is the debate over light or heavy 
bullets. Some of my correspondents in 
Montana took me to task for recom- 
mending a one turn in fourteen twist and 
fifty two grain match grade bullets. They 
use tight twists and heavy bullets, up to 
seventy grains. What ever blows your 
skirt up Emma, the point is, the old 
blaster will shoot either one and shoot it 
well. A compromise to ponder long and 
hard would be a one turn in twelve. You 
would have to be a bench rest shooter of 
great skill to tell the difference in that and 
a one in fourteen using fifty two grain 
match bullets. Also, the option of using 
up to sixty grain bullets is available. 

The other debate associated with the 
Swift from day one concerns whether or 
not the .22-250 is the better round. After 
solitary brooding for many years | am 
convinced that this is the proper answer 
to that: Up to thirty six hundred and fifty 
feet per second they are close in accura- 
cy potential, with possibly a very slight 
edge going to the Swift. Above this level 
it is easier to make the Swift shoot accu- 
rately. Most shooters that | am personally 
acquainted with who own both calibers 
definitely prefer the Swift. Most shooters 
who prefer the .22-25 and vociferously 
denounce the other have never owned a 
Swift and react so out of intimidation. If 
you don’t believe that, ask any shooter, | 
repeat, ask any shooter who speaks 
against the caliber if he has ever loaded 
for and used a .220 Swift. Always 
remember, “Ask the Man Who Owns 
One!” For the record, | started with a 
Shilen barreled .22-250 Model 700 
Remington and graduated to the Swift 
class. Yes, | still own both calibers and 
for the record my .22-250’s like H414 
powder and Nosler fifty grain ballistic tip 
bullets. 

So, dear reader, | commend to you 
unabashedly one of the world’s great 
centerfire rounds complete with all its 
shady background, hard earned reputa- 
tion, and sterling performance. Should 
you desire to possess one you will find it 
a good and faithful servant quite ready, 
willing, and able to astound and amaze 
you and your friends. Not so long ago | 
left my rural Georgia home and drove 
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Marian Randall checking out her 100 yard groups with .220 Swift. The 
average 5 shot group size for the day was .3383". Not bad for a 42 year 
old rifle. 


through the countryside on my way to 
town in my old pickup truck. | passed a 
neighboring farm and saw a rather large 
flock of crows on the ground several 
hundred yards from the road. The old 
man who lived there happened to be at 
the barn so | whipped off the road and 
jumped out of the truck to ask him if he 
minded if | shot a crow. “Hell, no, they’re 
eatin’ my corn”, and proceeded to tell me 
how to drive closer. | asked him if | could 
just shoot one from right here. He paused 
and looked at me for a moment, glanced 
at the distant crows, and with some hesi- 
tation gave me the o.k. to shoot. | 
snatched my Shilen barreled old Model 
70 out of the truck, hurriedly placed my 
sandbags on the hood, and, standing on 
my tip toes, finally got the dot in the 20X 
Lyman-Siebert scope settled just at the 
top of a crow’s back. | didn’t have time to 


do much range estimating, figuring that 
they had to be over three hundred yards 
away and less than four. The Swift went 
off with it’s usual intimidating roar and 
the flock left amid a great squalking and 
clatter, leaving one tiny black dot lying 
very still in the field. | became suddenly 
aware that the old man had edged closer 
and was peering very intently over my 
shoulder at the Model 70. “Say, Mister, 
what kinda damn gun did you say that 
was?” 

Frank D. Randall 

P.O. Box 854 

Rockmart, Georgia 30153-0854 


(Editor: | insist that you “level” with me, 
Randall. The next to the last paragraph... 
the word “vociferously”... where the heck 
did you pick that one up... in “rural 
Georgia”? 
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THE RCBS CASEMASTER GAUGING TOOL 


by 


Bob Jourdan 


Smoke curled out of the action as | 
reached up to open the bolt. Something 
was wrong. When the case came out | 
could see a thin line almost clear around 
the expansion ring. Sure enough, the 
case was cracked even though the load 
was in the normal range. Interesting... 
The next round was then inspected and 
found to look good and was closed into 
the chamber. At the shot another curl of 
smoke rolled out and | found this case 
more than slightly cracked. Normally this 
would be unusual enough to cause me to 
cease testing, but these loads were not 
hot and | had checked the cases for 
stretch valleys before loading. My bent 
wire tester had found stretch valleys in all 
these cases but they did not feel too 
severe based on experience gained by 
testing and then cutting many cases open 
for inspection. | judged these good 
enough for one or maybe two more nor- 
mal or light loads. 

And so it was that I then inserted a third 
round in the rifle, pulled the trigger and 
had even more smoke pour out all around 
the bolt. When | opened it, out came a 
case head, 3/8" long! | had just formed a 
brass liner inside the chamber of my left- 
hand Alpha, 6.5x55 BJ Ackley Improved. | 
turned the rifle up and shook it, to no 
avail. Then | took a tight brush and ran it 
down the barrel but didn’t push out the 
brass. Next, | ran the brush into the brass 
lined chamber and tried pulling it back 
which stands the bristles up, jamming 
them into the brass case for a good grip. 
The brush popped out without the liner. 
This ended the shooting and sent me 
back to the shop for more extreme meth- 
ods of broken case removal. 

All this could have been avoided had | 
used the new RCBS CaseMaster gauging 
tool, available from Blount Inc., RCBS 
Operations, 605 Oro Dam Blvd., Oroville, 
CA 95965. This masterful little bench tool 
will test cartridges and cases to show 
case neck run-out, bullet run-out, case 
neck wall thickness, cartridge case 
length, overall loaded cartridge length, 
and last but not least, impending case 
head separation, a measurement | could 
have used dearly. 

| first heard of this gauging tool from Bill 
Keyes, RCBS, when we were discussing 
loading dies and useful equipment a few 
months ago. Bill knew | should be using 
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The new RCBS CaseMaster gauging tool complete with dial indicator is a precision instru- 
ment that measures case neck run-out, bullet run-out, case neck thickness, cartridge length, 
wall thickness and impending case head separation. 


Bullet run-out and case neck run-out are tested similarly. Here a .17 Remington is in the V- 
blocks and is being rotated by finger pressure while the tip of the dial indicator is recording 
run-out or variation of alignment. 
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one since | frequently tested cartridges to 
rather high pressures, blowing primers 
and rupturing cases from time to time. My 
system of evaluating cases by use of a 
bent-wire feeler to locate excessive case 
stretching and by primer fit in the pockets 
had carried me safely along for many 
years, but Bill assured me the little bench 
tool would save possible future grief. 
Some time later the postman rang twice 
and handed me a small package from 
RCBS. Inside was the neatest little mea- 
suring system | had ever seen. It sits on 
its own 3"x5" base with a vertical support 
rod 8" tall. That is all the space it takes on 
a bench. The 8" rod supports a dial indi- 
cator accurate to 0.001" with a travel of 
0.250", and of course this is the heart of 
the tool. The dial face can be rotated to 
zero the pointer as necessary for certain 
measurements, and there are two indica- 
tor tips furnished, one a ball tip for most 
measurements and the other a flat tip, 
about dime-size, for case and cartridge 
length measurements. 

The base of the CaseMaster has a rail 
along the front edge with two moveable 
V-blocks on which cartridges or cases 
can be placed for run-out testing. They 
have locking screws to secure them in 
position, depending on case length. Run- 
out is the term used to indicate the 
crookedness of a cartridge case when 
comparing the case body to the neck, or 
when comparing the case body to the bul- 
let in a loaded case. This can be an accu- 
racy problem when the bullet or case 
neck does not line up straight with the 
chamber or bore of a rifle. 

To check case neck or loaded case 
bullet run-out, the two V-blocks are 
adjusted for case length and the dial indi- 
cator tip is positioned so the pointer will 
deflect when the case is held in the 
blocks and the tip is on the case neck or 
bullet shank. Then the case is rotated by 
finger pressure and a reading can be 
seen on the dial indicator. If the indicator 
reads steady while turning the case, the 
neck or bullet is straight. Most commonly, 
however, you will find the reading to indi- 
cate an alignment error and your loading 
program may require correction. Short 
cases such as the PPC or the BR are 
somewhat difficult to rotate and keep 
evenly on the blocks, so it takes a bit 
longer to get a reliable neck or bullet run- 
out test on them. Conversely, the much 
longer .270 Winchester is easily checked 
and | found no delay problems with other 
cases down to about 2" long. 

To me, the really interesting and useful 
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To test neck thickness a case is slipped over the case neck pin, the heavy case neck pin 
sleeve is lowered against the case neck to hold it firmly against the neck pin, and the dial 
indicator takes the reading from the top of the sleeve. 


This can be prevented by diligently using the CaseMaster to evaluate your used cases to 
determine wall thickness and impending case head separation. The remaining thickness in 
the critical stretch valley, just ahead of the case web, can be measured and your own safe 
tolerance for reloading can be established. The case on the right separated and left a liner in 


the chamber...sometimes difficult to remove! 


part of the CaseMaster is the probe stand 
on the left side of the base that holds the 
probe for use in internal case inspection 
for thinning and impending separation. 
This is also the case neck thickness mea- 
suring stand, with a round case neck pin 
protruding out horizontally to accept a 
case neck, and a relatively heavy sleeve 
that slides up and down the stand and 
comes down on the case neck to hold it 
securely against the pin. The dial indica- 
tor is swung around so as to set the tip 
against the top of the sleeve. By setting 
the sleeve against the case neck pin with- 
out a case involved, and then setting the 
dial indicator tip against the top of the 
sleeve and adjusting the indicator to read 
zero, a direct neck wall thickness reading 


can be had when a case is positioned on 
the pin raising the sleeve. Very neat! 

As the name implies, the probe stand 
holds a probe for testing case wall thick- 
ness. It is simply a stiff wire 4" long and 
.125" diameter with a sharp pointed hook 
turned up at the end. It adjusts for length 
and direction and is positioned with the 
pointed hook directly under the dial indi- 
cator tip, touching it enough to deflect the 
reading pointer slightly. When a case is 
slipped over the probe until the probe 
reaches the internal case web, the dial 
indicator will wind up to read some num- 
ber. Then when the case is slowly pulled 
from the probe the dial indicator will 
unwind, indicating a steady thinning of the 
case wall from web to shoulder if the case 
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is in new condition. If a stretch valley 
exists in the case it will usually be about 
.35" from the head. As a stretched case is 
pulled along the probe, the sharp point 
will enter the thinned stretch valley and 
the dial indicator will drop abruptly. As the 
case is pulled past the stretch valley, the 
probe point will rise up to the regular wall 
thickness and the indicator will wind back 
up accordingly. By observing the indicator 
reading and going back and forth across 
the stretch valley, its depth can be read to 
the nearest thousandth of an inch. By 
playing with this little wall thickness read- 
er and cutting open a few cases for visual 
inspection, it was easy to determine the 
depth of stretch reading that is acceptable 
for further loading. | found that | was suc- 
cessfully reloading and shooting cases 
until the wall thickness had lost .005", and 
some that showed impending separation 
had lost up to .010" thickness. Had | 
known these thicknesses before reload- 
ing my 6.5x55 BJ Ackley cases, none 
would have been used and | would not 
have ended up with a brass lined cham- 
ber. My personal limits for stretch loss 
and reloading without reservations are 
now set at .003", with all those of .005" 
being marked by painting the case head 
red with finger nail polish. These are 
never loaded above normal and are gen- 
erally shot only once and discarded. Prior 
to using the CaseMaster | could only 
guess by feel with my straightened paper 
clip, bent hook feeler. Obviously, some 
that felt okay were stretched too thin for 
use. 

Measuring overall case or loaded car- 
tridge length is a pushover. Change to the 
flat tip on the dial indicator and position 
the indicator over any flat part of the 
CaseMaster base plate, moving the dial 
indicator up the support rod to give car- 
tridge clearance. Then set a cartridge or 
case of correct, known length on the base 
plate under the indicator and get a read- 
ing. If the next case reads higher, it is too 
long and might need trimming; if lower, it 
is short and requires no trimming. 

There are a lot of interesting things to 
be learned by using the CaseMaster. | 
found 6.5x55 PMC brass had tapered 
wall thickness from head to shoulder, 
while the same case from Norma tapered 
half way, then ran about level to the 
shoulder. | also checked several different 
sizes and brands of new cartridge cases 
for neck run-out and found many differ- 
ences. Then by full length sizing, most of 
the necks straightened pretty well. 
Naturally, any bullet seated in a new case 
before sizing showed more run-out, too. 
This was interesting, and | am sure some 
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This shows the probe set directly under the dial indicator in preparation for measuring the 
uniformity of cartridge case walls. The case is slipped over the probe and the tip of the dial 
indicator rides against the outside of the case. As the case is slowly pulled back off the 
hooked point of the probe, the indicator reads the wall thickness, unwinding as the taper of 
the wall thins from head to shoulder. 


The dial indicator reads the thickness of the case wall near the web. Note the indicator reads 
about .071" which is only a starting reference number. As the case is moved to thinner sec- 
tions with smaller readings, the difference between the two readings is the thickness loss 
due to taper. 
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loading dies will show major alignment 
problems if checked with the CaseMaster. 

The operating instruction booklet has a 
couple of pages devoted to corrective 
actions to be taken when problems with 
cases or loaded cartridges show up. But 
of course there was no word there con- 
cerning brass liners left in chambers due 
to loading stretched cases not first 
checked out on the CaseMastev.... 

The only improvement | would like to 
see on the CaseMaster has to do with the 
storage of the three loose parts that come 
with the tool, two hold-down screws and 
one flat tip for the dial indicator. When | 
first opened the box | found the two hold- 
downs which are screws to secure the 
CaseMaster to a larger accessary base 
plate. | had to search briefly to find the 
indicator flat tip. After setting up the tool, | 
wondered how | would ever keep up with 
these three small parts. Then the light 
came on. It was obvious that since all The case has been pulled back along the probe until the point of the probe has entered an 
three parts had threaded legs, why not internal crack in the case. Note the indicator reading has dropped abruptly to read .038", 


drill and tap three holes in the base plate and this case is cracked or broken clear through. Had this case been good, the stretch val- 
and simply screw them in for storage? ley would have allowed the dial indicator to drop only slightly, if at all. 


That way everything would always be 
together. 

Meanwhile, back in the shop.... 

| spent an hour or so reviewing my 
books in search of an easy way to 
remove the broken case from the cham- 
ber of the 6.5x55 BJ Ackley. There were 
methods explained in detail like freezing 
the brass case while heating the exterior 
chamber area. Or plugging the barrel and 
pouring the chamber full of Cerosafe, 
then rodding the chunk out before it, too, 
sticks inside the barrel. And various 
expandable hooks to pass through the 
case and catch the case mouth to back 
the whole thing out. Plus the use of regu- 
lar easy-outs to screw in the broken case 
for removal, being sure not to cut through 
the case wall and scar the chamber. And 
lastly, removing the barrel for better 
access. Decisions, decisions, decisions... 

| did have one easy-out that was long 
enough to reach into the chamber and 
still have the end reachable in the loading 
port so as to use a socket wrench for 
turning. Since the case had not been 
heavily loaded it really should not be 
frozen to the chamber wall. So, by care- 
fully placing the easy-out in the chamber 
and just beginning to turn it, the case 
almost jumped out! 

There won't be any more marginal 
cases used in any of my rifles. The 
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CaseMaster will assure me of that. As the case is pulled farther along, the probe point leaves the internal crack and is on the 
Keep shooting... and testing those regular case wall again. The reading has jumped back up to .056", which indicates the taper- 
cases. ing of the wall thickness. 
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SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF THIRTEEN 
COMMONLY USED PPC PROPELLANTS 


INTRODUCTION 

Undoubtedly a wide variety of propel- 
lants have been tried in the Palmisano- 
Pindell Cartridge (PPC) at one time or 
another since its introduction to the 
benchrest community 18 years ago. But 
benchrest shooters are a persnickety 
bunch — something about 5- and 10-shot 
groups measurable in thousandths of an 
inch out to 300 yards or so — and thus 
the gun powders acceptable for that pur- 
pose have been narrowed to twenty, or 
thereabouts. All of the suitable propel- 
lants exhibit a burning rate approximating 
that of H-322, which has become the 
“standard” for the cartridge. However, 
other propellant characteristics such as 
density, ease of flow through a powder 
measure, completeness of burning (and 
concomitant muzzle flash and report), 
temperature sensitivity, etc. also influence 
a shooter’s selection. For this compendi- 
um | have selected six competition- 
proven classic powder varieties ( N-201 
from the 1980's, several lots of H-322, T- 
322 , and W-748) and seven new (intro- 
duced beginning about 1990; N-130, N- 
133, N-201 from The Paul Company, B- 
322, newly blended Australian manufac- 
tured H-322, A-2015, and H-4198 short- 
cut) forms for comparison. 

Unfortunately most of the “classic” lots 
are no longer available from distributors 
and often command scalper prices if 
indeed they can be found for sale at all. 
The sport of benchrest has endured many 
plagues of shortages (or disappearance 
altogether) of cartridge brass, bullet jack- 
ets, propellants, etc. Those shortages 
resulted in a pronounced blemish, in my 
opinion, on the otherwise congenial 
benchrest fraternity — the sale of brass 
and propellants at outlandish whatever- 
the-market-will-bear prices to other shoot- 
ers by entrepreneurs who were fortunate 
enough, or had the foresight, to hoard the 
desired item before the deficit occurred. It 
seems paradoxical that those who would 
share information freely can also become 
larcenously mercenary toward fellow 
shooters. ’Nuf said. 

The lack of a suitable propellant has 
caused many-a-slump in shooting perfor- 
mance. Probably innumerable barrels, 
actions, scopes, etc. that have been con- 
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Jerry Schaefer 


demned as “not working” by good shoot- 
ers can be traced to the use of a subopti- 
mal propellant because that was the only 
one the shooter could obtain at the time. 
In addition to the thirteen varieties com- 
pared here, | did not test T-32 intentional- 
ly because it is identical to T-322, accord- 
ing to Walt Berger, who distributed most 
of it. | am certainly unable to distinguish 
the “lots” of each available to me by den- 
sity, weight dropped by volume from a 
measure, velocity over a chronograph, or 
precision on a target. | am aware of the 
use of BL-C(2), Reloader-7, BW-36, N- 
200, H-335, A-2230, A-2460, B-4197, 
IMR-3031, B-3032, IMR-4198, IMR-4064, 
B-4065, IMR- and H-4895, and T-8208 as 
PPC propellants by benchrest competi- 
tors at one time or another. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 

All of the velocity testing was done 
between 0900 and 1230 on 8 August 
1993. For much of this summer | had 
awaited moderating temperatures so that 
as much testing as possible could be 
done with minimal changes in tempera- 
ture, humidity and barometric pressure. 
That requirement precluded separate 
tests on separate days. The temperature 
was 72F when testing began and reached 
77F by the conclusion; a range of only 5°. 
Humidity remained +42% and there was 
no significant change in barometric pres- 
sure during the 3.5 hours of chrongraph- 
ing. 

Velocities were obtained with an Oehler 
35 chronograph with skyscreens spaced 
four feet apart and centered 10 feet (start 
screen 8' and stop screen 12’) from the 
muzzle. No mathematical correction was 
made for velocity at the muzzle. 

A Remington 40XBR 13 1/2 pound rifle 
was used for all tests. The Shilen barrel is 
chambered 6PPC with a .262 neck. The 
same set of 10 Lapua .220 Russian 
cases was used for all trials. The cases 
were matched by weight to 0.05 grains 
prior to being match-prepped and neck 
turned to a wall thickness of 0.0086". The 
cases had been fired previously about 15 
times each. They were trimmed to 1.450", 
chamfered and deburred just prior to test- 
ing. The cases were sized each time with 
a Hammond shoulder-bump die with a 


Wilson .259 bushing. That resulted in a 
neck tension that prevented easy move- 
ment of the bullet in the neck; but the bul- 
lets could be seated easily by thumb 
pressure on the drift assembly of a 
Wilson seater die. Watson/Rorschach 
.243" 68 grain flat-base bullets and 
Federal 205 primers (lot no. 4B 2613) 
were used throughout. The cartridges 
were reloaded at ambient temperature, 
humidity, and barometric pressure. 

Winds were light and variable but no 
attempt was made to produce good 
groups on the targets placed at 100 
yards. Instead, | concentrated on shoot- 
ing each ten-shot string as quickly as 
possible to minimized transfer of barrel 
heat to the chambered but unfired car- 
tridges. Each ten-shot string was preced- 
ed by two non-chrongraphed fouling 
shots with the same powder to negate 
any incompatibility of fouling from differ- 
ent powders between shot-strings. The 
bore was cleaned with Shooters Choice 
after each 12 shots and remained coated 
in that solvent between reloadings. One 
shot-string resulted in the chronograph 
recording 11 rather than 10 velocities. | 
suspected initially that | had recorded one 
of the fouling shots in error. However, the 
high velocity recorded was 3,291 fps — 
well within expected — but the low was 
44 fps. | astutely noted that the latter was 
possibly from something other than a rifle 
shot. | found that | could throw a Watson 
68 grain FB bullet with a sectional density 
of .165 and ballistic coefficient of .247 
over the chronograph at 52 fps. While fur- 
ther researching the vexing matter, bird 
droppings splattered on my bald spot 
simultaneous with the display of a velocity 
of 42 fps by the chronograph with the 
overhead passage of the bomb bay oper- 
ator. | concluded that the latter velocity 
was probably not different statistically 
from the previously observed 44 fps 
velocity. With the mystery brilliantly unrid- 
dled scientifically, | completed a replicate 
ten-shot string satisfactorily. | resolved 
that my future technical endeavors with a 
chronograph can proceed unstained by 
positioning the instrument away from 
avian-attractive cherry trees laden with 
fruit. 


Continued on next page 
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PPC PROPELLANTS 


Continued 


The propellant charge weights selected 
for testing were from accurate and safe 
loads determined previously for the indi- 
vidual test rifle or from common (and pre- 
sumably safe) loads in the equipment lists 
published in Precision Shooting and 
NBRSA News, or in one case (N-133), an 
educated guess. Powder charges were 
dropped with a Sinclair-modified Redding 
3BR measure equipped with a 3 inch 
drop tube. Each change in powder was 
settled in the measure (by tapping the 
sides) and five charges were run through 
it prior to weighing charges or charging 
cases. Average charge weight was deter- 
mined by dropping 10 charges into the 
pan of an RCBS 5-0-5 powder scale, 
weighing to 0.1 grains, then moving the 
decimal point one place to the left and 
rounding to the nearest tenth; e.g. if the 
10 charges collectively weigh 275.4 
grains, then an average charge weight is 
27.54 which rounds to 27.5 grains. The 
RCBS scale is accurate and was previ- 
ously calibrated with an American 
Scientific model Z 400 DR top-loading 
electronic balance of known precision. 

Load Density is defined in the Nosler 
Reloading Manual, Number Three, p. 
510, as “The weight of the powder 
charge, expressed in grains, divided by 
the volume of the cartridge case, also 
expressed in grains. The cartridge case 
volume is obtained by determining the 
amount of water the case will hold when 
the bullet is seated to the SAAMI sug- 
gested maximum cartridge length.” | think 
that the density of powder, Powder 
Density as used here, relative to the 
weight of water; and the weight of a pow- 
der charge relative to the weight of unset- 
tled, uncompressed powder a case can 
hold — my use here of Load Density — 
will be more meaningful than Load 
Density, as presented by Nosler. | deter- 
mined Powder Density by dividing the 
weight of powder, in grains, by the weight 
of water, in grains, in the case when a 
Watson 68 grain FB bullet (used in these 
tests) is seated 0.005" into the lands of 
the test rifle (not to SAAMI maximum car- 
tridge length, as specified by Nosler). To 
do so, | carefully marked the position of 
the base of a bullet in a case (with a 
spent primer in place to contain the pow- 
der and water) and cut the neck off at that 
point with a Dremel cut-off wheel. | suc- 
cessively, and gently (to minimize settling 
or compaction), filled the cut off case via 
a funnel to level with each test powder 
five times and weighed it. | used the 
mean of the replicates minus the tared 
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weight of the case to determine case 
powder capacity. | checked the tare 
weight of the case between each filling 
and weighing to insure that no residual 
powder granules remained in the case. 
After case powder capacities were 
obtained for each powder, | similarly 
determined case water capacity with five 
replicate weighings. Powder Density, as 
presented here, is case powder capacity, 
in grains, divided by case water capacity, 
in grains, expressed as percent. Load 
Density was also determined and, as pre- 
sented here, is case powder (not water) 
capacity in grains, divided by the powder 
charge in grains, expressed as percent. 
Weights were determined to the ten thou- 
sandth (0.0001) of an ounce with an 
American Scientific model Z 400 DR top- 
loading balance and converted to grains 
rounded to the nearest hundredth. All 
weights for densities were determined at 
an ambient temperature of 78F. Gobble 
de gobble do gobble de goop. | threw that 
in just to see if the Editor is actually edit- 


Table 1. 


ing this jabberwocky. (Editor: what’s a 
jabberwocky?) In fact, if | hadn’t written it 
myself, I'd probably be bored as Hell 
reading all this highfalutin sounding non- 
sense. You must learn to speak non- 
sense, but make it sound good, if you 
wish to be scientific, David. The language 
is the only relationship | see of science to 
politics, despite the oxymoron “Political 
Science”. Doublespeak, not to be con- 
fused with speaking nonsense, is the 
inherent and preferred language of politi- 
cians and of salesmen as well, perhaps 
even those of insurance. Thus, you see, 
there is an incontrovertible kinship among 
science, salesmanship, and politics 
through language. Next month we will 
address the filiation of physicians, politi- 
cians and lawyers; known in the United 
states as The Triumvirate. 

Cartridge efficiency (Eff, = V/Gr.) is 
presented for each powder tested (see 
Schaefer, ©Precision Shooting, July, 
1993, p. 50 for a definition and further 
explanation) and employed as a probable 


CLASSIC AND NEW PROPELLANTS TESTED 


A. Classic Powders for the PPC 


PROPELLANT LOT NUMBER BRAND DISTRIBUTOR/ IMPORTER 

n-201| 64076 Norma AB NA 

GI H-3227 51288 Hodgdon NA 

#23227 32592C Hodgdon NA 

i322" 82989 Hodgdon NA 

T-322° none given Thunderbird NA 

wW-748 7FC91B Winchester Winchester Western 
B. New Powders Suitable for the PPC 

N-130 01259 VihtaVuori Oy Kaltron-Pettibone 

N-133 none given VihtaVuori Oy Kaltron-Pettibone 

N-201 6226 Norma AB The Paul Company 

B-322 BECA39114 Brigadier Scot Powder Company 

H-322° 2586J31392C Hodgdon Hodgdon Powder Co. 

A-2015 29190 Accurate Accurate Arms Co. 

H-4198/ 651B2293C Hodgdon Hodgdon Powder Co. 

NA, no longer available. 

gthis lot was purchased in 1987. 

3U- S. Government Surplus. 

aManufactured in Scotland by Nobel. 

sEarly, reportedly "hot" lot, manufactured in Australia. 

glnese data apply equally to the lot of T-32 that I tested. 

7Current, blended lot, manufactured in Australia. 


Short cut lot for improved flow through a measure, manufactured 


in Australia. 
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measure of relative powder burning rate. 
Arkfield (Precision Shooting, February, 
1990, pp. 34-35) equated cartridge effi- 
ciency with powder burning rate. He pre- 
sented powder burning rates for 6PPC- 
6BR size cases based on published as 
well as on his own data. Propellant burn- 
ing rate is affected by the physical and 
compositional characteristics of the pow- 
der itself as well as by cartridge shape, 
the volume of the case, the pressure at 
which it is burned, the primer utilized to 
ignite the powder, and the weight of the 
bullet (Matunas, Handbook of Metallic 
Cartridge Reloading, Winchester Press, 
1980). Temperature also effects burning 
rate (Schaefer, supra cit.). The relative 
quickness of powders as presented in 
conventional burning rate tables does not 
necessarily reflect their actual rate of 
burning in PPC-size cases. But keep in 
mind, astute reader, that the relative 
burning rates presented here possibly 
represent only the rate in this specific 
test, in the specific test rifle, and under 
the specific conditions described previ- 
ously in this article. 

The classic and new propellants tested 
for this report are summarized in Table 1, 
A and B, respectively. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Chronograph results of the thirteen 
powder loads are presented, in the order 
in which they were tested, in Table 2. Be 
aware, in reviewing the results presented, 
that these data are from one ten-shot 
string for each powder. Additional strings 
with any given propellant could yield sig- 
nificantly different results. | did not throw 
out and repeat strings that | thought, from 
my experience with a particular powder, 
may not be representative. A larger string 
of 25, 50, or 100 shots would be more 
meaningful statistically and would more 
accurately reflect the true uniformity of 
propellant burning; however, that was not 
practical for this investigation. It is not 
unusual to chronograph a five- or ten-shot 
string with an exceptionally high or low 
standard deviation (SD) with a propellant 
that ordinarily performs quite predictably. 
Such is the stuff of legendary powder lots 
that produced zero — or whatever excep- 
tionally low — SD for an isolated shot- 
string. It’s akin to the legendary barrel 
that always shoots in the zeros or tiny 
ones based on a group or two. The owner 
conveniently forgets about the over- 
whelmingly numerous larger groups that 
were attributed at the time to “conditions”, 
or a “faulty scope”, or “poor gun han- 
dling”, etc. The extreme spread and SD 
for W-748 shown here appear to be 
unusually high. However, from experi- 
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ence, | have come to expect wide varia- 
tions in spread and concomitant SD with 
this powder when compared to many oth- 
ers. In fact, as | fired that particular string, 
| made a mental note of the wide varia- 
tions among individual shots and thus the 
chronograph summary did not surprise 
me. This is a recently purchased lot of 
powder that | had never before tested 
(judging from these results, | am thankful 
that | purchased only a pound of it). 
Cartridge efficiency, powder density, 
and tested load density is presented for 
each propellant in Table 3. The propel- 
lants are listed by their relative burning 
rates as reflected by cartridge efficiency. 
There are a few surprises here. Note that 
the burning rates determined experimen- 
tally do not necessarily match the rates 
presented in your favorite reloading man- 
ual. But then, if you do a bit a comparing, 
the rates shown in manual X do not nec- 
essarily match those in manual Y and 
they may both differ a bit from one pub- 
lished by “Blast and Stab” magazine. That 
is because they obtained their data in dif- 
ferent ways, with different pressure 
devices, or with different cartridge cases, 
etc. | suspect that the burning rate of a 


Table 2. 


case-full of H-322 in a .460 Weatherby 
Magnum, or whatever, is not particularly 
well suited to my purposes as a group 
shooter (benchrest, not crowds). 
Cartridge efficiency numbers indicate the 
velocity of a projectile ascribable to one 
grain of powder. Obviously it will require 
more grains of W-748, with an Eff of 
101.74, to achieve a given velocity than 
for H-4198, with an Eff of 123.60, 
because the latter produces about 22 fps 
per grain more than the former. That 
means that, relatively speaking, H-4198 is 
“High Test” and will result in 154,000 
more fps per pound of powder and 
1,232,000 more fps per eight-pound can- 
ister! Perhaps we should emulate the 
auto industry, which expresses fuel effi- 
ciency in miles per gallon, and express 
powder efficiency in fps per pound. In a 
PPC, H-4198 yields 865,200 fps/Ib. Ain’t 
higher mathematics amusing? Jesting 
aside, just as a large-engined Olds 
Eighty-eight is not as fuel efficient as a 
Urinate (a little car used only to piss- 
around in), so goes it with cartridge cases 
of different capacities, shapes, and pro- 
jectile weights. Most lists caution the user 
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CHRONOGRAPH RESULTS OF TEN-SHOT STRINGS OF LOADS TESTED 


FOR THIRTEEN PPC PROPELLANTS 


Velocities are in feet per second (fps). SD is standard 
deviation. 

VELOCITY RANGE EXTREME TEMPERATURE 
POWDER GRAINS high to low SPREAD MEAN+ SD F° 
B-322 27.8 3,249 - 3,212 = 37 3,236+11 a2 
T-322 20d 3,289 - 3,244 = 45 3,:2.71213 73 
N-2011 29.5 3,278 = 37235 = 43 3,262412 74 
GI-322 28.5 3,265 - 3,212 = 53 3,248415 74 
H-4198 26.5 3,252 = 3,294 = 58 3,276415 75 
ay 29.9 3,238 - 3,179 = 59 3,215+20 75 
Ho922" 27.06 3,172 = 3,130 = 42 3,155210 75 
n-3224 2757 3,179 - 3,147 = 32 3,164+09 76 
N-130 27.2 3,309 —- 3,263 = 46 3,285415 76 
N-133 27.3 3,207 - 3,129 = 78 3,1624+24 76 
A-2015 27.5 3,177 - 3,143 = 34 3,163+09 77 
N-201°> 29.1 3,254 - 3,206 = 48 3,231416 77 
W-748 3161 3,216 - 3,108 =108 3,164445 UT 
Pn nnn nnn nnn nn nnn nnn nn nnn nnn rn naa 
20lder, 1987 lot. 
3Scottish manufactured lot. 
qcurrent lot of Australian manufacture. 
5Older, reportedly "hot", lot of Australian manufacture. 
Newer lot from the Paul Company. 
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PPC PROPELLANTS 


Continued 


that the burning rates presented are 
approximate and that loads should not be 
developed from the data presented. My 
rates will differ from theirs because mine 
were determined solely in the PPC car- 
tridge case. My rates may also simply be 
in error because of the small sample size 
used in testing. For example, note that 
my data suggest that the older, reportedly 
“hot” lot, of Australian manufactured H- 
322 and the currently available blended 
lot of Australian H-322 that | tested are 
identical. My own impression from using 
them in other than the test rifle is that 
they are indeed different. With the possi- 
ble exception of the GI version, there is 
not a nickels-worth of difference in densi- 
ties and burning rates of the H-322 lots 
tested. That speaks well for the quality 
control of Hodgdon. What we want to 
know as benchrest shooters is how these 
propellants perform in the size case we 
use most. | trust that my data reflect that 
reasonably well. But use them guardedly, 
nevertheless. 

Powder Density will be a useful figure 
for reloaders; however | wish | could have 
employed a more sophisticated technique 
to measure it. The number, expressed as 
percent, tells you the relative (to water) 
weight of a case-full of powder. A dense 
powder will occupy less space per unit 
weight than a less-dense powder; i.e. you 
can get more weight of a dense powder 
into a cartridge case of given capacity. 
The only case we are concerned with 
here is the PPC. Thus, from the data, you 
can get more weight of W-748 into a case 
than of H-4198. But you must also take 
burning rate into account when develop- 
ing loads. You may not be able to achieve 
the velocity you desire with a full-case, 
even with “powder crunching” (a com- 
pressed load), of W-748 because of its 
relatively low Eff (i.e. it is slow burning). 
Clearly a powder of low density and very 
fast burning rate, such as Bullseye, as a 
case-full in a PPC, would blow your fool 
head off as opposed to no reaction at all 
in a full case of dense, but very, very slow 
burning Bull s_ _ _. Powder selection for 
a given cartridge case involves some 
compromise between powder density and 
burning rate. 

Propellant Load Density reflects the 
aforementioned compromise. An axiom 
among knowledgeable reloaders is that 
target precision is enhanced by propel- 
lants that permit high load densities. Load 
densities over 100% are compressed 
loads. Note from the data that all loads 
tested were greater than 90% Load 
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Density. Also keep in mind, as related 
earlier, that all loads tested were selected 
with safety in mind. The least dense load 
tested, 27.5 grains of A-2015 at 93.41 
Load Density, could have been increased 
safely and that would have been done 
were | seeking an accuracy load with 
respectable velocity. On the other hand, 
another low Load Density (95.49% at 
26.5 gr.) load tested was H-4198 (fast 
burning at Eff = 123.60), and it was on the 
verge of high pressure for the test rifle. 
Nevertheless, it was the most accurate of 
all the loads tested in it. If a shooter 
develops a high Load Density accuracy 
load in very warm weather, he may risk 
not being able to get enough of the pow- 
der into the case to compensate for the 
reduction of cartridge efficiency when it is 
much colder. That is a complaint | have 
heard often from several successful 
shooters regarding Gl H-322, W-748, and 
the “new” N-201. Possibly the Powder 
Density/burning rate combination of T- 
322 and T-32 is one of the factors that 
makes them classics among the classic 
of PPC powders. If so, examine those fig- 
ures in Tables 2 and 3 and “cast your 
eye” on H-4198, N-130, and B-322. But in 
the end, you pays you money and you 


Table 3. 


takes you choice. 

| hope this review is helpful, in some 
way, in aiding your understanding of pro- 
pellant properties and characteristics and 
provides some food for thought for the 
inquisitively minded. | considered submit- 
ting it to the “National Inquirer’, but they 
ain’t much on guns. We all know what 
powders work well in the PPC-size case, 
but what we all really want to know is 
why. To that end, | trust the data are not 
taken simply as jabberwocky justification 
for the same ’ol same ’ol. 


COMPONENT DISTRIBUTORS 


Accurate Arms Company, Inc. 
McEwen, TN 37101 
(615)729-4207 


Federal Cartridge Company 
900 Ehlen Dr. 

Anoka, MN 55303 
(612)422-2840 


Hodgden Powder Company 
6231 Robinson 

Shawnee Mission, KS 66202 
(913)362-9455 
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CARTRIDGE EFFICIENCY (EFF_), POWDER DENSITY, 


AND TESTED LOAD DENSITY OF PROPELLANTS LISTED BY 
EXPERIMENTALLY DETERMINED RELATIVE BURNING RATES 


RANK PROPELLANT EFF, P. DENSITY (%) L. DENSITY (3%) 

FAST 
dS H-4198 123.6 84.76 95.49 
Zs N-130 120.677 85.04 97.88 
3. T-322 118.09 86.11 98.44 
4. B-322 116.40 83.96 101.31 
5s N-133 11:5..:80 82.83 100.85 
6. H-322! 115.23 86.29 98.94 
Te A-2015 11502 90.08 93.41 
8. aoe" 114.31 89.20 94.68 
D5 H-322° 114,22 89.20 95.02 
10. GI H-322 113.96 86.14 101.24 
11. n-2014 111.03 83.72 106.36 
12s N-201°> 110.58 87.94 102.64 
13.5 wW-748 101.74 92.23 103 1:8 

SLOW 

pScottish manufactured. 

3Current, blended lot, Australian manufactured. 

gEarly, reportedly "hot" lot, Australian manufactured. 
5Current lot from The Paul Company. 


Lot purchased in 1987. 
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Figure 1. Representative granules of some propellants tested. Each is reproduced 2.8X for visual comparison of physical characteristics. A. 
H-4198; B. W-748; C. H-322 (Australian manufactured); D. B-322; E. T-322; F. H-322(Gl); G. N-201 (Paul Co.); H. A-2015. 
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JAVELINA HIGH POINTS — 
and some Considerably lower! 


by 
Ray Wight 


OK! I’m convinced! This 17 Javelina is 
NOT a bench rest gun. But it dearly loves 
to seek and destroy prairie dogs — which 
was its original design intent and the rea- 
son that | bought it last fall. During April of 
1993, | was able to prove both of the 
above points, at least to my own satisfac- 
tion. 

In a previous article, | recounted how | 
had acquired this 1972 vintage Sako cus- 
tom varmint rifle which had been original- 
ly created by Charlie Stocking with bar- 
reled-action and chambering help from A 
& M Rifle in Prescott, AZ. Now that the 
ice has finally receded from both the 
lakes and benches, it became time to see 
what it would do in real life shooting. 

While | never seriously thought about 
shooting a cartridge this tiny in a bench 
rest match, an ideal opportunity present- 
ed itself at the Minnetonka Gun Club at 
our April NBRSA match. A used Wichita 
HV (my first BR gun) was purchased in 
February, but UPS apparently decided to 
test the strength of its laminated walnut 
stock. Sure enough, it would not support 
the refrigerator, or whatever, that they 
dropped on it from the top of the ware- 
house. In need of a new stock, my choice 
became: find another gun to shoot, or 
skip the first match, not an exciting 
choice. | decided to “make do” by borrow- 
ing Tom’s Remington 700V “Poor Man’s 
PPC” in 22PPC for the LV match and, just 
for fun, to shoot the Javelina in the HV 
Match on Sunday. 

Prior to the match, testing had been 
accomplished with various bullets includ- 
ing Berger, Remington, Hammett, 
Hornady and Bulberry. The most consis- 
tent, best performance at 100 yards came 
from David Hammett’s rebated boattails 
in 19.8 grain (this is a 1 in 11" twist bar- 
rel.) pushed by 18.8 grains of H322 and 
Remington 7 1/2 primer. These were fol- 
lowed extremely closely by Berger’s 20 
grain and 25 grain flat base. In fact, these 
three bullets in front of 18.5 - 18.8 grains 
of H322 produced average group sizes of 
.497", .520 and .555" respectively through 
a total of 49 groups. Velocities varied 
from 3703 fps for the 25 grain to 3950 fps 
for the 20’s. The smallest group was 
-188" with the Hammett BT, but most 
groups hovered around in the .3" - .5" 
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Ray Wight setting up the 17 Javelina for HV match - Spring 93 at Minnetonka Gun Club. 


range with enough larger ones to keep 
my attention focused on what | was 
doing. (Loading data attached). 

My virgin encounter at bench rest using 
Tom’s PPC was relatively uneventful but 
with enough small groups to keep my 
interest — | think | finished 12th out of 15 
shooters. 

It was now Sunday and here | was a 
supremely novice shooter carrying a 21 
year old varmint rifle up to the line against 
15 old-timers (read, real experienced) 
sporting their Stolle, Wichita, Hart, Shilen 
custom 13 pound bench guns. | did not 
expect to be competitive, but it seemed 
like a good opportunity to test how far 
technology has come in the past two 
decades. To top things off, | was shooting 
a .172 caliber 20 grain bullet for “extra” 
handicap — as if | needed any! 

The morning match at 100 yards did 
not turn out too bad; in fact, there were 
several shooters on the line that began to 
look a little bit worried by the fourth group. 
Several congratulated me on not being in 
last place, with tight-lipped smiles on their 
faces. But not to worry! The fourth shot of 
the last match must have glanced off a 


passing meteor because it turned a tidy- 
looking 1/2" group into a very ugly 1.506". 
To that point, things had been looking 
good with a .750" aggregate and each 
group smaller than its predecessor. But 
the meteoric ricochet (or whatever it was) 
created a .9122" agg. and a 17th place 
finish. (Was this an example of the oft- 
mentioned “flyer” that .17’s are supposed 
to be prone to produce?) 

The two hundred yard match was even 
less successful for me and the Javelina! 
Heavy mirage after Saturday’s rain cou- 
pled with my 12X Weaver prevented iden- 
tification of shot placement (This trans- 
lates: “I can’t see my bullet holes!!). Add 
to the mirage problems a switchy 15+ 
mph wind and the match was nearly dis- 
astrous. All | could do was aim, watch the 
flags, fire five record shots, then wait till 
the target was pulled to see what hap- 
pened. My final aggregate was over an 
inch at 1.309", but | have no idea how it 
got there! So much for novices shooting 
bench rest with 21 year old varmint rifles, 
20 grain bullets and 12 power scopes. In 
spite of the lack of results, | had a great 
time. The people were very helpful, 
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encouraging and gracious. | had a great 
time and will be back in May with a “real” 
gun, hopefully. 

Two weekends later, on May 7th, with 
270 Javelina rounds loaded, Tom 
Lanning and | headed West to the Murdo, 
So. Dakota area intending to rescue our 
rancher friends from the hordes of prairie 
dogs that should be emerging from their 
winter homes to devour tons of succulent 
spring grass. This ought to be the kind of 
environment in which the little Javelina 
should excel. 

Remember the saying, “The best laid 
plans of mice and men...... ”? Our plans 
were superb, but environmental condi- 
tions merged at just the right (wrong?) 
time to make a real soggy, muddy, frus- 
trating mess of the trip. 

Just twenty miles short of our destina- 
tion, after an 8 hour drive, the sky opened 
up to produce a deluge of spring mois- 
ture. It rained buckets! Usually, the ranch- 


Continued on next page 
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HV 6BR Wichita 1375 with Hart HV 24" bbl after impact testing by What the competition looked like - Minnetonka Gun Club Spring 93. 
anonymous UPS employee. 
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Continued 


ers in So. Dakota welcome any precipita- 
tion that they get, but after the wettest 
spring on record in 1993, even they were 
grumbling about yet another dose. 
Waiting out the storm over a leisurely 
lunch, Tom and | speculated about the 
effect of wetness on our trip and the num- 
ber of dogs that might or might not be 
available. Prospects did not bode well. 

Arising early the next morning filled 
with enthusiasm, bolstered by the bright 
sunshine and cloudless skies, ignoring, 
for the time being, the overnight thunder- 
storm, we headed toward one of our 
favorite dog towns just East of White 
River. If any of you other readers have 
ever tried driving on these roads when 
waterlogged, you can imagine the fate of 
Tom’s pickup about 6 miles north of the 
highway and 3 miles short of the dog 
town. We crested a small rise and began 
sliding toward the bottom. Fortunately, 
Tom got stopped while still straddling the 
roadway and, after 5 or 6 attempts, got 
his Toyota BACKED up the hill and a mile 
and a half to firmer roadbeds out of 
immediate ditch-diving danger. 

Sunshine and wind does wonders for 
drying these country roads, so by noon, 
we set out again for the same location 
making it this time without major difficulty, 
slipping and sliding — but always 
between the fences! Unfortunately, the 
prairie dogs were not quite as anxious to 
make their appearance. Shots were diffi- 
cult and not terribly plentiful. After a cou- 
ple of hours of stalking, shooting and 
stalking some more, we gave up this spot 
in favor of another nearby ranch. 

This second spot had proven excellent 
last fall, so we were very hopeful. Sure 
enough, there were more dogs out here, 
but the field was so wet, we could not 
drive on it. The only possible solution was 
to carry our gear about 250 yards to the 
top of a small knoll where we could set up 
and shoot in a 270 degree arc away from 
the road. So carry we did. In a couple of 
trips, we were established with a solid 
bench and plenty of ammo. 

The first box of loads that | grabbed for 
the Javelina had 18.8 grains of H322 
behind a 25 grain Berger bullet. My hope 
was that the heavier bullet would handle 
the wind (did | mention the wind? Yes, it 
was blowing!) better than the Hammett 
19.8 grain due to its better B.C. It proved 
to be an excellent choice. Moving at 3850 
fps these loads were extremely accurate 
and deadly out to about 250 yards. 
Beyond that distance, the limitations of 
the 12X scope and wind effects required 
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Tom Lanning and | (Ray Wight with hat) south of Wall, S.D. - giving the dogs a break. 


Tom Lanning with his Kimber varmint .223 set up on the road side where it was reasonably 
dry. 


me to call in Tom with his heavier battery 
of firepower. Like previous writers such 
as Todd Kindler, | am impressed with 
what a fast moving bullet does to the 
anatomy of small rodents like these. 
There is no question whether a hit was 
made. If you miss, the dog might move 
away or crawl down a hole. If you score a 
hit, he does neither! 

The number of hits seemed to indicate 
that my accuracy with this 25 grain 
Berger was better than the rifle displayed 
at 200 yards during the April bench rest 
match. At one time we counted six hits 
out of seven shots from 125 to 250 yards. 
Could it be that | chose a great 100 yard 


bullet to shoot in the match that did not 
work quite so well at 200 yards? One of 
these days, when | find a 200 yard range, 
I'll test that theory. 

Tom scored well using his .223’s and 
220 Jaybird (a Remington PSS converted 
with a Lilja SS barrel by Jerry Simosen in 
Detroit Lakes, MN) at one time hitting five 
in a row from 225 - 250 yards. However, 
by the end of the day, Tom reluctantly 
admitted that he would not want to pit any 
of his three .223’s (a Kimber laminated 
and two Remington PSS’s) against my 
Javelina in a shootoff — at least not for 
money! 

Unfortunately, darkness descended 
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Tom Lanning testing the road, assessing the risk of dunking his Toyota 


forcing a close to the day’s excitement. 
Tom had fired over 100 shots through 
four guns. My Javelina had racked up 58 
shots and the .222 Browning Sako Safari 
another 30 or so. Leaving behind approxi- 
mately 50 dead varmints, we eagerly 
anticipated the morning hoping that better 
weather would provide some closer range 
shooting and resultant higher percent- 
ages of hits to misses. 

The buzzing sounds from the electric 
alarm provided by the Thoroughbred 
Lodge was muffled by the rumbling thun- 
der on Saturday morning. Our TV’s 
weather channel reported a near certainty 
of two more dreadful days filled with 80% 
chance of showers and thunderstorms. 
Looking out at the puddles of standing 
water, we had a sinking feeling that the 
trip was near its end. 

After some agonizing soul-searching 
over eggs and hash browns, Tom and | 
finally admitted that the chances of con- 
tinuing the trip were diminishing with each 
falling drop, no shortage of which seemed 


Continued on next page 


Author zeroed on a mature, wet, brave (now deceased) prairie dog with 17 Javelina and Weaver K12. 
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JAVELINA HIGH POINTS 


Continued 


to be in the offing. So we packed the gear 
into the Toyota’s rear end and headed 
East again. 

Trying really hard to think of some posi- 
tive results for this trip, Tom and | decid- 
ed that only two possibles should make 
our very short list. First, we will not have 
to load before leaving for So. Dakota later 
this summer and second, our barrels will 
live six months longer than they other- 
wise would have. Not much solace for 
four days of what should have been 400 
plus shots per day. But you must take it 
as it comes, | suppose. 

We also speculated about what kind of 
reception we would get by the farmers in 
Minnesota if we began a prairie dog 
transplanting project, but enthusiasm 
gave way to reason and we scotched that 
idea. Hopefully, the second trip in 1993 
will be more successful and | will be able 
to really enjoy how this Javelina performs 
its varmint hunting design function. It 
doesn’t rain in So. Dakota in August or 
September does it? 

Ray Wight 

20181 Koglin Road 

Hutchinson, MN 55350 


PPC PROPELLANTS 


Continued from page 92 


Lapua cartridge cases — 
several PS advertisers. 


The Paul Company 
RR 1, Box 117A 
Wellsville, KS 66092 
(913)883-4444 


Kaltron-Pettibone 
1241 Ellis Street 
Bensenville, IL 60106 
(708)350-1116 


Scot Powder Company 
430 Powder Plant Road 
McArthur, OH 45651 
(615)729-4207 


Watson Trophy Match Bullets 
2404 Wade Hampton Blvd. 
Greenville, SC 29615 
(803)244-7948 


Winchester Western 


427 N. Shamrock Street 
East Alton, IL 62024 
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Tom in front of the Pioneer Auto Museum of Murdo, SD. You know the dog shooting is dull 
when we visit a museum! (even a good one like this!). 


POWDER 
H322 
H322 
H322 
H322 
H322 
H322 
H322 
H322 
H322 
H322 
H322 
IMR 4895 
IMR 4895 
IMR 4895 


VOLUME 
18.6 gr 
18.6 gr 
18.6 gr 
18.6 gr 
19.0 gr 
18.6 gr 
18.6 gr 
18.6 gr 
18.6 gr 
18.8 gr 
18.8 gr 
18.0 gr 
18.4 gr 
19.0 gr 


17 Javelina 


LOADING DATA 
BULLET WEIGHT 
Berger 15.0 gr 
Berger 18.0 gr 
Berger 20 gr Std 
Berger 20 gr Spel. 
Berger 25 gr 
Berger 30 gr 
Remington 25 gr 
Hornady 25 gr 
Hammett 20 gr BT 
Hammett 20 gr BT 
Hammett 25 gr BT 
Berger 20 gr Spel. 
Berger 20 gr Spel. 
Berger 20 gr Spel. 


** Most accurate and consistent at 100 yards. 
Note 1 - Not enough data to determine accuracy. 
Note 2 - No chronograph data available 


VELOCITY ACCURACY 


3998 fps 
3946 fps 
3934 fps 
3845 fps 
Note 2 

3655 fps 
3780 fps 
3755 fps 
3799 fps 
3867 fps 
3835 fps 
Note 2 

Note 2 

Note 2 


Note 1 
Note 1 
.520" avg. 
555" avg. 
.538" avg. 
.790" avg. 
.692" avg. 
.463" avg. 
.339" avg.** 
.944" avg. 
.382" avg. 
.619" avg. 
.487" avg. 
.620" avg. 


All above loads using Federal 205M primers, WW cases, formed and prepared using 


bench rest methods. All testing accomplished at 100 yards. 


Warning: Data shown above is ONLY applicable to one rifle and at tested temperatures. 
Always start at least 10% below published figures and work up in your gun. Remember, 


only YOU are responsible for your safety! 


Ray Wight - June 93 
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PRECISION SHOOTING PUBLICATIONS 


THE ACCURATE VARMINT RIFLE, by Boyd 
Mace. Now in its 
third printing. With 
186 pages, and 
119 photos, in 15 
chapters. All 
facets of compo- 
nents are dis- 
cussed as well as 
reloading for 
practical accuracy 
in the field. 
Factory varmint 
cartridges are dis- 
cussed in depth, 
as are wildcats. 


- VARMINT 


Other chapters 
cover hunting 
prairie dogs, 


rockchucks, and “ 
long range shooting in general. 
SOM COVE! sectccnisnntissncmmncmemdndaankee $14.95 
Pare COUGN satiated cnsisincnctstichamiesecnathdninaise $19.95 


a 


THE 1992 PRECISION SHOOTING ANNUAL. In 
two volumes. With 470 pages on the topic of “ex- 
treme rifle accuracy”, by 18 different authors. Topics 
covered include: Big Bore Shooting, Precision 
Reloading, Live Varmint Shooting, Benchrest 
Shooting, Single Shot Rifles, History and Nostalgia, 
Lead Bullet Shooting, and Current Cartridges. 
Limited number on hand. 

Sott GOVOl SO b sovcsonccativcrctewiscteicrccinceenccsiaces $24.95 
Hard Cover Set .....:sssssccssssesssssesessseeessseenensees $34.95 


Also available from: 


THE 1993 PRECISION SHOOTING ANNUAL. 
Over 400 pages on the topic of “extreme rifle accu- 
racy”, with 17 different authors. Topics covered in- 
clude: Live Varmint Shooting, Benchrest, Cartridges 
and Wildcats, Precision Reloading, Big Bore 
Shooting, Long Distance Shooting, and Single Shot 
Rifles and Nostalgia. 

SOU: COVEr SOlncnaninnncnenitinnees $24.95 
Hard Cover Set .......:cccscccssesseesseesseesseeesseees $34.95 


THE BEST OF PRECISION SHOOTING, VOL- 
UME I. Starts with August, 1982 (when Dave 
Brennan took over as editor), and goes to February, 
1986. 160 pages, filled with articles considered “the 
best” from this time period. Second printing. 

SOT COVGM i can ccesic ces cacvansontesdhencaeherecaeentanewenecce $9.50 


THE BEST OF PRECISION SHOOTING, VOL- 
UME Il. Covers the period from March 1986 to 
March 1987. 160 pages, filled with articles consid- 
ered “the best” from this time period. Second print- 
ing. 

Soll COVEN saceietictnarcvdnisnnraemsectinenete $8.50 


You may order from: John Hollister, Box 2395, 


Whitehall, New York 12887-9539. 
New York residents — add 7% Sales Tax 


There is a $3.00 shipping and handling charge for U.S. 
for first book, $5.00 for multiple book orders (Note that 
the 2 volume Annuals count as 1 book). Add $2.00 for 
Canada. Foreign orders kindly add $6.00 for surface de- 
livery and $14.00 air mail. Visa and MasterCard are ac- 
cepted. 


R.W. Hart & Son, Inc.; Bruno Shooters Supply; Sinclair Internaitonal, Inc.; 
Custom Products; and Precision Reloading. 
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Bald Eagle 
Front Rest 


PATENT PENDING 
$139.95 
with the standard top plus shipping 
as Ko} 
MATERIAL: 
Aircraft Quality Aluminum 
WEIGHT: 
7 pounds, 12 ounces (with bag) 
FINISH: 
Imron clear, 3 coats 
| FEATURES: 
— Rack and Pinion on primary rise 
— Fourth leg 
OPTIONS: 
— Rifle Stop 
— Deluxe top with stop 
— Bag Available 
— New, Windage Top Available 
BALD EAGLE 
PRECISION MACHINE CO. 
101-A Allison Street 
Lock Haven, Pa. 17745 
(717) 748-6772 
FAX (717) 748-4443 
BILL GEBHARDT 
NRA Endowment Member/ 
IBS Life Member/NBRSA Annual Member 
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COLEMAN’S CUSTOM 
REPAIR 


QUALITY WORK ON FINE 
TARGET AND SPORTING RIFLES 


" Accurizing .22 rimfire, a specialty" 


* REBARRELING / RELINING 
in 85 calibers - .17 Rem. to .475 Ackley 
with throating for cast bullets available 
* REBLUEING 
¢ PILLAR BEDDING 
* STOCKING 
* TRIGGER WORK 


4035 N. 20th Road 
Arlington, Virginia 22207 
703-528-4486 


K+M Micro-Adjustable Neck Tuming Tool 


Cutter adjustments IN and OUT to .0002" 
Can adapt to electric screwdriver or drill. 
Complete tool $60.00 with SH and pilot! 


Available from 


K&M Services 
2525 Primrose Lane OR 
York, PA 17404 

AC 717 764-1461 PM 


Bob Pease Accuracy 
P.O. Box 310787 

New Braunfels, TX 78131 
AC 210 625-1342 


All Neck Turner Manufacturers claim their tool turns to 
-0001 (1/10 thousandth). HAH! “Anyone can work to a 
1/10 thousandth - picking the right one is the trick.” 
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